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CHAPTER I. 

Genevieve and Julia's Marriages — Genevieve meets with 
a sad accident— the Philosopher retires to Oxford— Sir 
John Lamsbroke comes to Oaken Grove — a dreadful 
thing befals Julia. 

Julia, whose wedding-day came on apace, 
was much engaged in making her wedding- 
clothes, which she begged to be pecmitted to do, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the great 
family into which she was coming, and if she 
had brought as much money as she did excel- 
lence and beauty into it, George Grove would 
have been as rich as any man in the world ; but 
there was no lack of money there, ayd Mr. 
Grove made his son such an ample allowance 
that Old Crab objected to it, and said, < it would 
turn the young peopIe^s brains :' so Mr. Grove 
took Old Crab's advice to increase the allow- 
ance by degrees as emergencies might require, 
wisely judging it better to sink the weight of 
money upon the young man by liltle and little, 
by which he might be the better prepared, and, 
too, the better enabled, to bear it. Julia, re- 
siding so long at the castle with Genevieve, 
Lady Charlotte Orby, Mr, and Mrs. Decastro, 
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and other fine folks who came there, got bo po- 
lished and refined as to become^ with grace, the 
high station which she now was rising to; and, 
to amuse hor mind in her distress, both Gene- 
vieve and Ladj Charlotte had taught her many 
things which are considered to be indispensable 
ingredients in the elegant composition of a gen- 
tlewoman. 

Genevieve, as soon as the philosopher left 
heff sent her servant with two notes of invita- 
tion to Ilindermark, one to George Grove to 
come and meet his friend the philosopher at din- 
ner, and the other to Mrs. Kerry Tacklecrack, 
his old maiden aunt, who was come to Hinder* 
mark to be present at the nuptials of her nephew 
George : this invitation pleased the old lady 
very much, who loved, she said, to see appear- 
ances saved, and a little prudence in young 
women; for Genevieve made no secret of Acer- 
bus's addresses, but told her the niory at full 
length, leaving out the kisses, which gratified 
the old virgin with being made a confidant: so 
at four o^clock — Genevieve dined early in sum- 
mer for the sake of « walk in the evening,— at 
four o'clock the philosopher and the other guests 
arrived. Now we have looked VPto all our docu* 
ments, hints, records, and memorandums, but 
cannot find what Genevieve had for dinner : this 
is very vexatious ; however, we must content 
ourselves with knowing that she certainly bad 
some dinner, because we find it said that, after 
diiiiif r, Mrs. Kerry Tacklecrack (Kerry is a di- 
minutive of Kerenhappuk) spake as follows:-— 
* You have a very pretty cottage here, Miss De 
Roma.' — * Yes, madam.'— .< You have furnished 
it and laid out the gardens with great taste and 



elegaoce.' < I am glad jon thiok sOf madam*' 

* Had joQ alt jour furniture from town ?' * Tes, 
madam.' * Were jou jour own architect V * Yes, 
madam.' * You bare shown great taste in jour 
choice of spot.*— ' So thejr saj, madam.' — 

* Yes, indeed, and with yerj great judgment, 
because I think so ; I am a great critick in these 
matters, and have great experience in buildinc, 
furnishing, planting, laying out land, and making 
water; but you have the lake just before jou^ 
so jou need make no water, and that is a luck v 
thing; for there are situations and places when 
one cannot make water, if one would, to save 
one's life, and no place can be prettj without 
water in it, or near it.' * Verj true, madam,' 
quoth GeneTieve, * I love water vastljr,' * There 
are so many pretty spots here that, 1 think, you 
most be greatly puzzled which to choose ; bat 
yon cannot see a bit of the castle from any 
other: here you get an elbow of it, an angle, 
and that determined you V — ' It did, madam.' — 
< Lawk-a-daisy, well, I thought so, if! did not I'H 
be whipt.' Upon which Clench ieve and Madam 
Tacklecrack retired to the drawing-room, and 
left George Grove and the philosopher to drink 
a glass of wine together^ and toast their sweet- 
hearts. — As soon as they got into the drawing- 
room. Madam Tacklecrack went oiT again : — 
*So, you will be married next Saturday, Miss 
De Koma V * I shall, madam.' — * Lawk-a-daisy ! 
O ! welly I think I could never bring my mind to 
be married.' * Why not, madam ?' * O, why, I 
can't abide young children : and if I were to 
marry I should have fifty— do you mean to 
suckle 1 I dare say yoii will be able to do it' — 
'Good heavens! madam' — * Good heavens!^ 
why, the men can't hear us ; we may talk over 
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our own matters ; surely, it is a woman's duty to 
suckle, and if she does not suckle she will have 
no luck with her children : it is unnatural in a 
woman not to suckle; what's her milk sent 
for ? Not to be physicked away — I hope you 
mean to suckle, Miss De Roma.' — * Dear mad- 
am !' — * A woman can't \6\e her child, Miss De 
Roma, who will not suckle it ; but what will 
you do with your husband, when you have got 
him, bring him here V ^ Yes, madam.' * Tou 
have decked oiit your bridal chamber very 
prettily, I warrant; will you let me see itr 

* Yes, madam ; these doors will pass you into 
it.' — ^ O you must come and explain things >— . 
bless me, what a pretty bed! Dear me ! These 
true-love-knots are very pretty, very pretty, 
indeed ; well, on which side will you put yoar 
husband, he ? I dare say, now, you have it in 
mind on which side you will put him, hie? 
You must put him on your left side, and 
then he will lie next your heart.'-—* My good 
madam !' — * Well, well, well, what a sweet 
pretty quilt ! — ^Wbat is this, what is this ? the 
marriage of Cupid and Psyche upon it!— 
As I live you will not lie under all these blan- 
kets ? — Well, I never saw a bride's chamber so 
prettily furnished ! — Well, but which is to be 
your husband's dressing«room ; he can't dress 
beforey ou, you know, that won't be decent ?'— 

* Here it is, madam.' — * Lawk-a-daisy«o, how 
sweet and pretty; but which is the bride's 
closet ?' ' This is my dressing-roomon this side, 
madam, if you mean that.' — * Blue and gold, 
vastly neat, indeed; but stay, I don't see any 
kisses about your bed ; don't you know how to 
make kisses out of ribands?' — ^No, indeed, 
madam ; I never heard of such things.' — * O 



dear, dear, dear — a bride's bed without an/ 
kisses! — I never knew such a thing; I will 
make jou some kisses and send them tomorrow — 
here— they must hang just here, a long festoon 
of them — bless my heart alive I 1 was sure I 
missed something ! — Well, I will send jou some, 
but JOU must be sure to tell your husband what 
they are^ hse, Miss De Roma ? You must pro- 
mise me that, or I will not show you how to make 
ary, I won't indeed : there are single ki#es 
and double kisses ; the single kisses must hang 
here, and then after the single kisses come the 
double kisses, and they must hang here ; and 
tfaen after them comes the tassel, that is a great 
bunch of kisses tied all together, and that must 
hang here, just here, over little Cupid's head, 
that is the right place for the tassel. Oh how 
sweet the roses and the mignionctte smell 
here? — Dear me, Miss De Roma, well, you 
have a great deal of taste ! What beautiful fur- 
niture ! How elegantly disposed !' ' Madam, you 
do me excessive honour; but really, if you sup- 
pose these apartments were fitted for the pur- 
pose which you have hinted at, you make a mis- 
take; indeed^ there was not time; for it was 
this morning, no longer since, I assure you, when 
my lover and I fixed on our wedding-day.' — 
* Fiddle faddle,' said Madam Kerry, * I know 
better,' and upon this they returned into the 
drawing-room. 

• Oh dear me, oh dear me, oh dear me !' 
quoth Madam Tacklecrack, throwing her person 
upon a sofa, ^ I have been so troubled with the 
colick ever since I have been at Hinderu^ark 
this time — so pinched— iwhether it come from 
drinking claretafter dinner, or eating so m^uch 
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of their monstrous great windj brocoli— *4o teased 
with such a pushing and thrusting in my bowels, 
80 plagued with such a maundering and wambling 
in my stomach, so disturbed and astonished with 
strange noises and squabbling in my intestines, 
such piping and singing, such quaverings, trillos, 
and sounds of musick, that I dreamed last night, 
after eating a cabbage and a half for my supper, 
that I had the whold band of the Royal Horse 
(ftards in my stomach !-«Oh ! then I waked in 
such a condition ! in such a tempest of wind ! 
Oh, Miss De Roma ! is your good old woman 
at hand ? Don't ring the bell, for then your man 
will come ; can I get at your old nurse ? I hear 
a noise in the next room.' — * It is nurse,' said 
Genevieve, upon which she called the 61d wo* 
man — ' Nurse,' quoth Mrs. Kerry, < a thimble 
full of that noble cogniack which I tasted 
here the other day — just a thimble full/-— < I 
hope, madam, that cruel wind' — quoth nurse, 
and would have talked a little, if Madam Kerry 
had not hiterrupted her; — 'yes, nurse, go and 
get the brandy, and we will talk about it after- 
wards;' upon which off went the old nurse as 
fast as her corns would let her go, and came 
into the drawing-room with a bottle of brandy in 
one hand, and a tumbler as big as a fire bucket in 
the other, which Old Comical, who got hold of 
the story, called Madam Kerry's thimble ever 
after. In the glass was a table spoon, which made 
Madam Kerry start — 'what's that spoon for, 
nurse ?' said she.««' 1 thought, madam,' quoth 
old nurse, Mhat it were a sup of brandy and 
water.' — ' Water ! nurse,' said the old roai- 
den, 'water!— no, nurse, I am too bad for 
that this afternoon; pour away, nurse, pour 



awaj) pour away; I say, pour away, pour 
away, bless me ! cover the bowl of the spoon, 
nurse, pour away ! O' my conscieiice, the wo- 
man has the cramp in her shoulder, pour away, 
I tell you^ I can wait no longer; was there erer 
such a narrow-mouthed bottle in the world ! — 
come, give me what you have squeezed out.— 
So : very good — this is proof : very good, in- 
deed ! — this is old Tom.' — * Would you choose 
another little drop, madam?' said old nurse. 

* Stand still, nurse ; stand still : don't be in a 
hurry — stand still ! — what d'ye think of that, 
nurse ? There ! again !— .there ! there .* there ! 
that last was the best of all ? — Now, nurse, won't 
you believe that I was troubled with the wind V 

* I'fackins, madam^ I hope you are better !— - 
An empty house, they say, is better than a 
bad tenant.' Genevieve threw herself flat upon 
her back upon a sofa, and laughed till her sides 
ached !— ^ Hold still, nurse ; hold still :— 4iow 
go and cover the bowl of the spoon — not one 
drop more — with boiling water — no, nOf stay : 
leave the brandy-bottle by me ; one can't tell 
what may happen while you are gone a mile for 
hot water,' said Madam Kerenhappuk ; ' I may 
die of the colick before your poor old corns 
will bring you back again — there, set the bottle 
down there ; that will do very well : — what a 
fine rich colour it has,' said the old virgin, look- 
ing through the bottle; 'I wish I may die,' 
added she, with a hiccup, ' but this same brandy 
is very good in flatulent cases. Upon my word. 
Miss De Roma, the colick is no laughing mat- 
ter.* * I really beg ten thousand pardons,- ma- 
dam,' said Genevieve ; < but you have such a 
droll way with you that I think I could die of 



laughter/ Old nurse now returned with Ma- 
dam Kerry's thimble, and a table-spoonful of hot 
water at the bottom of it ; upon which Madam 
Kerry poured out all the rest of the brandy, and, 
giving old nurse the empty bottle, said, Mhat 
will do, at present, nurse ; if I fall ill after this, 
hold another bottle ready at a moment's warn- 
ing.' — * Yes, madam, quoth old nurse, and was 
going, when Genevieve, who might well be glad 
of a little fresh air, told her to bid the footman 
carry the tea and coffee into the green-house, 
which was furnished like a pretty sitting-room, 
and walled round with all sorts of sweet. herbs, 
shrubs and flowers. Upon which Madam Kerry 
put the brandy and water where it ought to be, 
at least into the best place which she could find 
to put it in, videlicet, her stomach, when she 
and Genevieve walked into the green-house, and 
Genevieve was glad enough to leave the room, 
for it smelled like a brandy-shop. She was just 
going to ring the bell, when Madam Kerry stop- 
ped her hand ; ^ Come,' said she, * you are in 
such a hurry to get your lover into the room; 
you shall not send for him yet ; I must hfL\e a 
little talk with you, and first I must give you a 
little good advice : I know you arc very fond 
of farming, but you must leave off working on 
your uncle's farm now you will be married, hoe- 
ing and reaping and scrambling about ; it will be 
very Improper, not to say any worse of it, and 
your custom of throwing yourself into the water 
when you are hot must be left off too; it is al- 
ways a very dangerous way, but you think you 
have a constitution to bear any thing; and you 
must be content to walk and leave that helter- 
skelter trick of running from place to place, and 



jumping every ditch that copies in joar way ; 
this is harum-scarum, and rantnm-scantum : the 
strongest people are alirays in the moat danger : 
lugging gates off the hooksy girthing your own 
horse, hauling garden tubs, pots, and boxes 
about, drawing of water, and the like toiling and 
moiling must be let alone ; it must indeed : O' 
my conscience you will come five years before 
your time else !' ' I am extremely obliged and 
honoured by your good advice, madam,' said 
GenevieTe, < and take it as a proof of the friend- 
ship which you have so often expressed for me : 
to collect wisdom for the use of one's friends is 
to put one's pains to the best of all uses, for we 
cannot enter upon a new scene of life too well 
gnarded against the dangers which may occur 
in it ; and, to be told before hand what they 
are, and how to provide against them is, of all 
others, the most valuable, as well as the most 
friendly piece of information ; bnt now, if yon 
please, we will take our tea and coffee, madam.' 
* One moment, one little bit of a moment,' said 
Madam Tacklecrackf who would have talked 
ntQ midnight, if George Grove and the philoso- 
pher had not come, uncalled, and followed the 
fiDOtman with the tea and coffee. 

If a man were to go out a-hunting and find two 
women exactly alike and bring them home with 
him, how folks would stare at them, and what a 
talk there would be over them ! — and yet the 
wonder seems to lie all on the other side, videli- 
cet, that among so many it should not be an 
every day matter. — Genevieve and Julia were 
certainly no wonder of this sort, for no two 
women could ever differ more, and yet be ereat- 
er friends. They got a good deal together in 
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the course of (his w«ek which was to make two 
brides of them before Sunday morningi to talk 
the important matter over; Julia was all love, 
fear, and bashfulness; Genevieve, gathering 
courage out of another's fears, seemed to think 
that she should stand her ground without fear 
and trembling : if a woman catches a man, or a 
rat. Mis all one, she is afraid to meddle with 
either, for fear thej should bite her fingers : It 
is wonderful to sec how folks will laugh at fear 
when it is at a little distance, and how they get 
the fidgets when any terrible thing is at hand! 
Genevieve's joy was so Immoderate that she 
would have played at leap-frog with Julia if she 
had a mind to the game ; she was as mad as the 
moon could make her — if a man had taken the 
moon in both hands and squeezed all its juice 
into her brains she could not have been more 
.jnad for her heart. This comes of overrating 
things, setting greater store by them than they 
are worth ; let people marryt as they may to 
their heart's content, marriage is no Paradise 
after all ; there will be bitter herbs enough in 
the pot| and their being unexpectedly found in 
it will make the broth none the more savoury : 
Adzooks! folks thought that the philosopher 
must marry a woman without a skin at last, for 
a man might have sworn that Genevieve would 
have jumped out of hers before Saturday morn- 
ing ! — As for AcerbuH he never moved a muscle. 
— Come, come, don't stand chattering here, 
come to the weddings !— ^Very well, courteous 
reader, we will carry you as fast as we can go 
—What the devil rome8 of so much spurring? 
-^tumbles and bruises, broken bones not so 
easily mended — fiddle-faddle ! to the weddings * 
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— To pity the impalience of ladies aud geulle- 
men who are doing us the honour to read this 
our faistorj, we will now proceed to sajr, that 
after a week spent in due preparations and pre- 
liminaries the happj daj arrived, and> as good 
luck would hare it, it was one of the finest dajrs 
that ever was seen in the world, so bright and 
so sunny that Old Crab read the marriage cere- 
mony without putting his spectacles on!— As 
soon as it was orer, Genevieve was in a great 
pucker to get out of sight, for, on some account, 
she did not like to be stared at, nor Julia either, 
so the two brides and the two bridegrooms took 
a walk together, that is, for we would not be 
mbunderstood for the world, all together : Now 
the plan was laid out in due order by Madam 
Tacklecrack, tha*all the good folks should meet 
at the castle to dine, after which Genevieve and 
the philosopher might retire to her cottage if.^. 
they pleased, and George and Julia steal away 
to the house built by Mr. Grove, and now ready 
for their reception, in the pretty meadow before 
mentioned. Now, good reader ! if we thought 
that by any extraordinary effort of imagination 
thoo couldest form a conception of the joy of 
this said dinner at the castle, we would leave 
thee to picture to thyself this scene of mirth and 
ecstasy— -but we do not think thou canst — and 
yet we cannot describe it—so must e'en leave 
it to thine imagination after all. When the 
ladies retired after dinner to the drawing-room, 
Genevieve, for some unaccountable reason, left 
the party and was seen to walk clown to the 
water-side, for that was all the intelligence that 
could be got — and was not afterwards to be 
found! Acerbtis, who went out to look for her 
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amongst others, saw her hat floating ou thelakc^ 
which, taking a boat, he picked up at a great 
distance from the shore ; this gave good reason 
to conclude that she must have fallen into the 
water and be drowned. Men and boats and nets 
were instantly employed to search for the body, 
but, although the search was continued fora weeky 
it could not be found* Acerbus, after erect- 
ing an elegant cenotaph,in his uncle's church io 
honour and memory of. poor Genevieve, retired 
to Oxford under a load of sorrow. — The distur- 
bance and consternation which this melancholy 
event occasioned is, and must bCf left to the 
conception of all such as read this history, for 
we think that it will not be expected at our 
hands to attempt any description of an indes- 
cribable thing; Poor Julia, l|k>ugh in the arms 
of .the man whom she loved above the world, 
could find no pleasure there* but spent many 
days and nights in bitter lamentation for the loss 
of one whom *she so much loved, and by whom 
she was loved so well. A more awful instance 
of the uncertainty of human happiness, perhaps, 
was seldom seen than this, or one for which the 
minds of all whom it concerned were less pre- 
pared : But having much on our hands, we must 
leave it to the reader to moralize as may best 
suit hia humour or inclination, and pass on to 
another strange event which took place soon 
after the above. 

Amongst other relations who came to these 
weddings was Sir John Lamsbroke, Harry's 
father, who married one of Mr. Decastro's sis- 
ters, a man of great fortune, fashion and vices, 
and, not having any better employment, cast an 
evil eye on the beautiful Julia^ and laid a plot 
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for her destruction. He concealed under smiles, 
and much sunshine of face, a deep grudge which 
he owed Old Crabf her father, with whom, it 
may be remembered, he had a severe quarrel 
in the afiairs of Lord Budemere : he held out 
reconciliatioUf however, in order to take a deep- 
er revenge as opportunities might offer, and 
which he could not so well avail himself of if he 
held off in anger for what was past. Seeing Ju* 
lia, amongst others, more especially overwhelm- 
ed with grief upon the late melancholy event, 
he invited her and George Grove and Mrs. B. 
Decastro to Lamsbroke park, insinuating the 
advantages which a change of scene might give 
to minds oppressed with sorrows : Old Crab 
demurred a good deal upon the matter, but when 
he found that Julia's husband was to be of the 
party, and, to add weight to the invitation, that 
Lady Lamsbroke, who was in a very bad state 
of health, wished exceedingly to see her niece 
and give her her blessing upoii her marriage, as 
she thought she had but a little time to live, he 
at last consented, and the party sat off together 
in Sir John Lamsbroke's travelling carriage for 
Lamsbroke park, which was about fifty miles 
distant from Oaken Grove. In the middle of 
their journey they stopped at an inn in a little 
town to dine ; as soon as dinner was over George 
Orove andMrs.B. Decastro fell fast asleep in 
their chairs, and Sir John said to Julia, ^ Mrs. 
George, we will, if you please, take a little walk 
in the town, and when we return these good 
folks will have had their nap, — and be ready io 
proceed.' But Julia, so cautioned by her fa- 
ther, made her excuses, and would by no m^ans 
trust herself alone with her uncle. He made 
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light of it, hovrever, and said, ^ welli I will walk 
out hy myself, and return presently.' Itwas 
now getting dark, and Julia, a little surprised 
at her uncle's stay, and the long sleep of her 
mother and her husband, attempted to awaken 
first one and then the other, but in vain ! it now 
grew darker, and while Julia was trying to 
rouse Oeorge Orove, four men came into the 
room with crape upon their faces, and forced 
her away, calling and screaming to her husband 
for help to no purpose. 



CHAPTER II. 

What beeomes of Julia— a itrange thing befals Old Com- 
ical — the coDseqaences thereof.— Old Comical at rvork 
again. 

Old Crab bad despatched Old Comical with 
orders to see a lot of tat oxen delivered safe into 
the hands of a drover; which, having done, and 
returning through a wood. Old Comical was 
alarmed with a clap of thunder, sure sign that a 
storm was a-brewing : upon Which honest John, 
who always thought a dry coat was better than 
a wet jacket, tacked his horse about and return* 
ed to an inn which he had just passed in the 
wood which was the only house within ten miles 
of him. He rode up to the door and asked for 
supper and abed, pulling out the frill of his shirt 
to snow the landlord his clean linen. Where- 
upon the landlord called him * Sir,' and said be 
might have supper, but all his beds were engag- 
ed as he was in expectation of much company. 
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TJpofi tbis Old Comical rode into the yard, put 
his horse into a warm stable, and, after seeing 
him well fed and rubbed, walked into the house 
to take care of himself. * Major Domo,' quoth 
Old Comical, <I will lie here to-^night if I lie 
with my horse !'— ^for it rained and thundered 
Terj much at that time. The landlord said that 
there would neither be room for him nor his 
horse, for all his stables as well as his beds were 
engaged, and moreover he must make the best 
use of his time to eat his supper, for he could 
not stay there another hour. Old Comical, who 
had seen the world and something in it before 
to-day, picked a suspicion out of the landlord's 
manner that made him a little curious : * Look 
ye,' quoth Old Comical, ^ give me a bed, or I 
will sit up and see what guests you expect here 
in the middle of the night, old boy, depend upon 
it/ The landlord looked perplexed, and very 
much like a man who was not best friends with 
his conscience ; calling his wife aside, after a lit- 
tle talk with her he came back presentlyi and 
said to Old Comical, * Sir, if you are not afraid to 
sleep at a distsiice from the rest of the house we 
can make a bed for you in a room over the stables, 
you may go to it up these stairs through a pas- 
sage. ' Shew me a room with a good bed in it,* 
quoth Old Comical, ^ and leave the rest to me,' 
and thereupon sat down to some fried eggs and 
bacon and a quart of strong beer well seasoned 
with nutmeg and a toast. While Old Comical 
was eating his supper, he observed much ado in 
the house with airing of beds, and great fuss and 
preparation for the company which mine host 
expected that night at his house : As soon as 
he had supped, and indeed his landlord thought 
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he never would come to an end of eating and 
drinkingf the innkeeper and his wife seemed a 
little too anxious to get him to bed not to raise 
Old Comical's curiositj, who called for a pipe 
and a basin of half-and-half hy wj^y of grace- 
plate after supper. * Old Cock-a-doodle/ quoth 
Old Comical to mine host, * this is rare tackle/ 
pointing to his liquor ; ' comCf bring a glass and 
taste thine own,' whereupon he lighted his pipe, 
and blew a sheet of smoke over the landlord's 
shoulder. The landlord however pleaded hur- 
ry and expectation of guests in excuse, and said, 
he wished at that time for his room rather than his 
company : upon which Old Comical finished his 
pipe and his punch, oiled his boots, called for a 
candle, went to bed, and presently to sleep, not- 
withstanding thunder, lightning, wind and rain, 
in addition to no little curiosity to know who 
was coming that night to the bouse, and what 
mighty reason there could be for getting him out 
of the way ; for that there was a reason was 
evident enough, though want of room was put for 
it when Old Comical was as good as .turned out 
of the kitchen* When a man goes to bed tired 
it is not the tinkling of a purling stream that will 
keep him awaket and though Old Comical got 
into bed with his breeches and stockings on, 
meaning to steal down stairs presently and take 
a look at those guests which had made such a 
bustle in the house, he fell fast asleep and slept 
soundly from nine o'clock until one in the morn- 
ing, when he was awakened by a carriage driven 
furiously io the house attended by some on 
horseback. Upon hearing the wheels Old Com- 
ical jumped out of bed, and, creeping to the 
window, opened the casement with as little noise 
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as possible, and held ao ear out of window ; all 
on a sudden he heard some woman scream with 
all her might and call for help, and, what astonish- 
ed him the more^ he thought he knew the voice ! 
Upon this he dressed himself as fast as he could 
get his clothes on, some of which were not read- 
ily found in the dark, and, if it had not been for 
a great flash of lightning he never would have 
found his wig, gentlj opening his room door, he 
stole down a staircase which led into a long pas- 
sage where a large skreen was placed, behind 
.which he laj by to watch for further intelligence. 
He locked his room door, however, prudently 
enough, before he left it, lest another should get 
possession of his bed^ and he thought he might 
as well return to it again as pass the remainder 
of the night in a cold passage, which was one 
of those wise reflections not at all unusual with 
Old Comical. He had not been many minutes 
behind the skreen before he heard the feet of sev- 
eral on the stairs, upon which he cut a hole in the 
skreen with his knife, and put his eye to it to see 
what was to be seen ; and presently he saw four 
men with crape upon their faces bring some 
lady by main force, for she struggled violently, 
and screamed as loud as a handkerchief bound 
over her face would permit her, attended by 
two women with candles ip their hands, and 
carry her into a bed-room, which was opposite 
to the skreen behind which he stood, when, 
coming near him, he got a view of the lady's 
face, and saw with no small surprise that she 
was Julia ! In the room Old Comical saw a bed 
which was opposite io the door, and upon this 
bed he saw the four men put Julia, who was at 
(hat time, quiet enough, for she had fainted 
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away; there they left hjcr in charge of the tiro 
women, and came out of the room. In a little 
time the two women came out also, and one 
said, Mhat fainting fit came just in good time, 
we should have had trouble enough to put her 
to bed else.' Upon which Old Comical put 
bis eye to the hole in the skreen and saw one 
of the women bring away Julia's clothes, and 
shut the room door. Now all was dark in the 
passage when Old Comical heard one speak 
these words : * What is this man V The voice 
that answered he knew to be the landlord's. 
* Please your honour, he is some farmer^ or dro« 
ver, for he talked about oxen.*—* Where is he V 
< Far enough out of our way; we put him to 
bed in a room which is over the stables.' ' The 
devil take this fellow — it will not do here — she 
must be carried further,' said the voice. 'I 
can lock the man up, if that be all/ said the 
landlord ; ' for we have a door in the passage to 
bis room, and bring you the key.' — *Let it be 
done,* said the voice. — When Old Coniicai 
beard one go and lock some door y) the passage 
near his room and return. All n ;w was silent : 
upon which Old Comical came from the skreen, 
and poking his way in the dark got hold of the 
lock of the room door opposite to it and opening 
Uf felt his way to the bed whereon he had seen 
the four men put Julia, and grabbling about it 
with his hands, soon found her in il. She was 
at this time recovering from her fit and be- 
gan \o stiri wlien Old Comical put his mouth and 
nose close to her ear and said, ' it is I, madam, it 
is John Mu'hcrs come to take you out of harm's 
way.' Poor Julia knew his voice in a moment, and 
cried out, *0 John, save mei save me!' — and 
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immediately fell into another fainting fit ; where- 
upon Old Comical gathered Julia up in the bed- 
clothes, which he wrapped, sheets and blankets 
and quilt, well about her body, and being a 
sturdy fellow, took her up in his arms and con- 
trived to get out of <he room wi<h her into the 
passage after some few rubs against the walls. 
At that moment a foot was heard as of one com- 
ing up a stair case, and the flashings of a distant 
light just served to show Old Comical his skreen 
in time, behind which he carried Julia, and 
stood beating his brains for what had best be 
done. Presently two came into the passage 
and walked up to the skreen, and one said 

* Which is the room V some woman answered, 

* That is the door with a key in it, sir.' * Is all 
quiet in the house?' said the other^ the woman 
said all were gone to bed. ' Do the same,' said 
the first, *and leave me.' Old Comical did his 
best to get a sight of these talkers, but they did 
not stand within the field of his eyelet-hole- 
One, however, went away. Old Comical, who 
wanted to get a sight of the man that stood wait- 
ing in the passac;e, as it seemed, till the woman 
was gone, put Julia upon the ground behind the 
skreen, and begged of her to be still, for she was 
come to herself again, when the man, whoever 
he was, opened the room door to which he was 
directed by the woman, and went into it. Old 
Comical at that moment slipped out of his hiding 
place, locked the door upon him, and putting 
the key in his pocket, took up Julia wrapped 
up as she was in the bed-clothes, and carried 
her down stairs in the dark. Now when a man 
wants to get ont of a house the first thing he 
searches for is the door, and Old Comical pre- 
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nentlj found one, but he might as well have run 
his head against a wall, for it was locked 
and the key taken away. This was unlucky^ 
for be knew be had no time to lose ; he could 
not expect the man whom be had locked up in 
the bedroom would long rest contented, for he 
had asked Julia a few questions, and though he 
guesse'd at his intentions he had now no occa- 
sion for any further guesses. Old ComicaU 
finding this door locked, very wisely said no- 
thing to it, though some perhaps in his situation 
would have made it a long speech, called it 
names, as cruel, inhuman door, and the like; 
but he, more prudently, turned avray from it, 
and groped out his way into a room and found 
a window; but if the door was locked the 
window was as cruelly barred with great iron 
bars, as he soon found to his no little discomfi- 
ture, so all he got for his pains was a mouthful 
of fresh air when he pushed up the sash, which, 
by the way, wa« a great refreshment to poor 
Julia. Old Comical now began to find himself in 
a very comical situation, and how long he had to 
live he did not know, but guessed his time 
would be short if he were taken in the act of 
stealing a woman and the goods upon him; 
though he had quite as much right to her as they 
who had stolen her before him. At one time he 
thought about fighting, but he had no weapons 
but his fists, and what were one pair of fistf 
a$;ainst four or five men whom he knew to be on 
all hands of him f He had much ado to keep 
Julia quiet, who was frigihfencd almost out of 
her senses, and would not be left a moment, or, 
putting her down, he mit^ht have searched ft 
good deal better for some hole to have crept 
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out at ; Uit wheresoever h^ went he was forced 
to carry Julia along with him in his arms, for, 
swathed up as she was in sheets and blankets, 
she could not use her legs. In cases like these 
fear is sure to come to add to a roan's troubles, 
and what was still worse, he had Julia's fears to 
contend with as well as his own. < The devil 
take the house,' quoth Old Comical, as hestag- 
gered along some passage which led to the kitch- 
en, where seeing a little glimmering light at a 
little distance, he stopt to listen, but heard no- 
thing. Noise is a very terrible thing in a dark 
house, but as good luck would have it, none was 
heard ; so he proceeded, |md, by the smell of 
fried bacon, found he was not far off the kitch- 
en^ in he went^ and found that a few bright coals 
in the bottom of the grate had given the small 
light which he had seen. It is woi^derful bow 
much courage a little light will give a man in 
certain cases : Old Comical took heart at the 
sight of it, for having been so long in the dark it 
sensed him to see a great deal, and amongst 
other things the door which opened out of the 
kitchen into the yard, but though it showed 
him a door, it showed him at the same time that 
it was locked, like the other, and the key taken 
out. of it! Over this door iiung a great bell, 
which Old Comical very well knew to be one of 
the means to open a house if it were put to its 
right uses, and he never remembered to have 
been in such an opening humour in his life : si- 
lence having so far stood him in but little stead, 
he took it into his head to try what noise would 
do for him — now it came to pass that the fire gave 
a little blaze from a piece of w'ood coming in 
contact with the living coals, and showed Old 
Comical a large pair of nankeen breeches, whieh 
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were hung over the back of a chair f o dry :— 
upon which Old Comical took a pair of tongSf 
and holding the said small clothes close to the 
fiame set them on fire, and, running away with 
the blazing breeches to the stairs' footf called 
out fire as loud as he could bawl for his heart : 
Julia, whom he had left upon a chair in the kitch- 
en, screamed as loud she could, and gave fur- 
therance ta Old Comical's plan by adding to the 
uproar, who came running back into the kitch- 
en, and taking a long spit, rang the bell which 
hung over the door with all his might. Now 
the cry of fire, the screaming of Julia, the ring- 
ing of the great bell, and the smell of the burn- 
ing small clothes, soon raised the whole house* 
Down came the landlord, and down came his wife, 
down came the chamber-maid, scullion, and cook, 
naked as they were, for of all nights in the world 
this they thought the most unfit for them to die 
in ; four or five others, spurred by an evil con* 
science, came tumbling down stairs after them ; 
for in these hasty cases if one foot slips, whiclfwas 
the case here, down come all above— down ther 
came, and all in the dark^ for the breeches, which 
Old Comical had flung blazing on the stairs, had 
now burned out, and midnight took again its 
turn to reign !— 4LlUhe doors in the house were 
presently opened, and Old Comical, who had 
slipped into a little parlour with Julia in his arms^ 
now made a push, and ran out with her into the 
wood, which grew on all sides of the house : 
setting her down upon some moss at the foot of 
some great tree, he fell a-laughing till he drop- 
ped down upon the ground. Now the situation of 
the good folks in and about the house was whim* 
sical enough, they were all in a puzzle, all naked 
aftd all in the dark : by whom they had been 
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alarmed they could not tell, nor what part of the 
house W€^e on fire could any seCf but they 
all thought the devil was come to fetch them. 
When Old Comical had got the better of his 
fit of laughter, whose merry chuckle did Julia 
more good than any foolish thing put to her 
nose, in the form of salts, hartshorn, or burnt 
feathers, the next thing he wanted was his 
horse, but how to come at him .was a little 
perplexity. If Julia would have sat quiet a 
Tittle Old Conical would not have wanted ad- 
dress to have brought his hors6 oflTand himself 
too, but hh Wit was wanted nearer home, for ^ 
he, at that instant, heard a rustling amongst the 
boughs, when some man, who saw a white figure 
at the foot of the tree, called out * Here she is!^ 
speaking, as it seemed, toothers who were with- 
in hearing : upon this Old Comical leaped up, 
for he was sitting near and comforting Julia, 
struck the man on the face with all his {night, 
and laid him at ene blow at his feet ; then, catch- 
ing up Julia in his arms, he carried her further 
into the wood: the sky clearing a little at that 
time, he made a little double, and came round 
iato the turnpike road, when, hearing wheels at 
a distance, -as luck would further have it, a re- 
turned jpost-chaise came up, into which Old 
Comical put poor Julia, and bade the post-boy 
make the best of his way to the n3xt town, for 
lie had got one sick in a bUinket that had met 
irith an accident, and wanted help* By the 
time the post-boy had driven about two hun- 
dred yards, Old Comical called to him to pull up, 
and draw the chaise behind some bushes, which 
so well concealed it from the road thai all the 
world might pass by day and not suspect a car- 
riage to be there. — Julia,with some difficulty. 
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had been prevailed upon to let Old Comical go 
back and fetch his horse, in which there seemed 
the less danger as none could tell what he had 
done, and if the worst came she had now the 
means of getting off; Old Comical certainly 
bad no mind to lose a good horse and a new sad- 
dle and bridle, which had brought him down 
upon the nail for ninety-five pounds and foor 
shillings, whereupon to go a-courting to Madam 
Funstall of Dillies Piddle, for Old Comical, it 
may be called to mind, could do great things 
now, being lord of the manor of Cock-a-doodle ; 
we say he had certainly no mind to lose his 
horse~l{ut he had a farther view in returning to 
the house, he had a mind to try if any intelli- 
gence was to be got as to whof and what they 
were, wBo had forced Julia away from her friends : 
coming back to the inn, which be could scarce 
see, for the night was very dark, and the sky 
full of the blackest clouds, he found all as still 
as death, and as to getting into the house there 
was no difficulty at all in that, for the doors 
were all wide open : it seemed as if all were 
gone to bed again, and left the doors open to 
air the house; upon which Old Comical, who 
had a voice as loud as any three men you could 
find in the market, began to call out for the os- 
tier, and for his horse, and threatened to poll 
the stables down ; out of which, after a great 
deal of calling came a voice, but it sounded 
more like a groan than an answer : Old ComicaV 
however, made up to it, and, after three or foor 
tumbles upon the dungbils, by which he got 
nothinji; but dirt,— what should he, when he fell 
80 soft ? — he found the stable door which he 
opened, one thing a door is made for, the other 
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filing being lo shut — ^but let that pass— •it is fbe 
business of tbe historiaD, hoirever, to instrucf, 
as well as to amuse bis reader as he goes along; 
— but let that pass too — * Ostler/ quoth Old 
Comical^ ^ what the devil is come to this place 
to night ? bring out my horse, I'll staj no longer, 
bring out my horse, I say, or I'll bring you out 
by your ears !' *Sir,* quoth the ostler, *you 
hare hit it — the devil, and he lias been long ex- 

Eected here, is come to this place to-night — he 
as been just seen by my master, and they are 
ail run away and left me to go to hell by my- 
self! they drive such a trade here that I wonder 
the house has not been swallowed up by an 
earthquake — a pack of them have brought a 
lady into it to-night, and now they have ravish- 
ed and murdered her they are surprised at see- 
ing the devil, and who should they look for 
next V * Who brought her?' quoth Old Comical. 
*Why,* quofh he,* 'tis some lord or baronet, 
I can't hit on his name, and that is no wonder 
neither, for I never heard it, but somebody that 
came with him called him Sir Somebody Some- 
thing, and that I'll swear, though 1 know (he devil 
is within ten yitrds of me at (his mouient, for I 
heard him hiss when you called, ^ir.' ^ Is nobody 
in tbe house ?' quoth Old Comical. * Not a soul, 
sir^-we all ran out together, and I had gone 
with the rest, if 1 had'not tumbled into the horse- 
pond/ And the ostler gpoko the truth, for 
Old Comical, notwitlistanriin^ he aropf?d his 
way into the hou^e ag&in, and searched anJ call- 
ed iiil ike was tired, could find no sou! in if. 
When he came back to tJie stables, he foimd inn 
ostler standing with Lis horse ready saucMed and 
bridled, which he immediately mounted, and^ 
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what Iras very uncommoii with Old Comical, 
rode off without paying hii bill : he had now, 
however, aa good a reason for to doing as ever 
he had in his life, for there was nobody to take 
his money, except the oaller, whom he could not 
persuade to take even the money for hia horaa, 
alleging that every thing that belonged to the 
landlord belonged to the devil, and, as the dev- 
il might bring him to account for it, he did not 
care to meddle with the money ; so Old Comi» 
cal came off scot free, but with no other intelli* 

Sence than that some lord or baronet had carried 
ulia to this place ; that the name of the inn- 
keeper was James Watkins, and the sign of the 
inn was the Nag's-head. "When he returned to 
the chaise he found poor Julia in a peck of tron* 
bles at his' staying so long, and nothing could 
satisfy her but his tying his nag to the chaise 
horses, and getting into the chaise. 



CHAPTER III. 

Further acooontf of Julift— more comical Tricki of Old 

Comical. 

Old Comical, not Ending any body in the 
inn, and for this reason, amongst others, be- 
cause there was nobody Jn ir, returned, as we 
were saying, to Julia, and got into the chaise 
by her particular desiie, thinking, as it appears, 
that the nearer she was lo Old Comical the bet- 
ter : this shows, reader, how a woman will stick 
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to a man at times. Old Coinical» baving now 
a little leiaure, and little eke to do, began to 
nak Joliaa world of qaestions abont her coming 
to the inn in the night, and with people who 
seemed to have no very good intentions. Ja- 
lia, poking her nose a little waj oat of the blan- 
ket, spake as followeth : * I have already told 
jou, John/ said she, * that I was dragged out 
of a room at an inn by four men in masks where 
my mother and my husband were sitting/— 
< Sitting !' qnoth Old Comical, « why they did 
Bot sit still and look on, did they ?' < They cer- 
tainly did not look on,' said she, < for their eyes 
were shnt and they fast asleep/ * What ! — 
asleep!' qnoth he, <why did yon not waken 
them ?' * I conld not do it,' said she, ^ and there 
was the wonder,, for I had been pulling them 
and calling to them for some time before these 
men came in our room, and conld no more wak* 
€n them than I could raise the dead ! when some 
lieid me fast while others tied handkerchiefs 
over my eyes and month, and then I was pulled 
away and pnt into some carriage/ ' But what 
happened when these rascals got you into the 
carriage ? no harm, I hope,' quoth he. * None 
other, John, than binding my bands, and holding 
me fiist,— except, going at a great rate, some 
part of the carriage was broken, and we were 
stopped a long while on the road before it was 
made fit to go on with us ; while this repair was 
making, I was threatened to be instantly shot if 
I struggled or made the least noise: it was pro- 
mised me that no harm should happen to me if I 
was quiet ; after some time we went on again ; 
before we stopped at that frightful inn, some 
other man got into the carriage, for it rained, 



who smelt ver/ sweet of essence of roses ; I 
bftve great reason to think thai it was my uncle 
Laoisbroke, for he smelt so much of essence of 
roses when in the carriage with us, that the tioeH 
made my mother's head ache, and she put a win- 
dow of the coach down : well, as soon as this 
person got into the carriage the horrid part of 
the thing began» which was none other than a 
dispute which of them should come into ray 
room first as soon as I was put to bed in the inn ! 
One of the men, and I think it was he who 
smelted so much of rosesf spoke in a feigned 
voice :-*the dispute growing serious, one pro* 
posed drawing lots for me as soon as they came 
to the inn, and this put an end to the alterca- 
tion. O John ! no soul can conceive what I 
have suffered t I did not faint away^ howevert 
before you saw me forced into the room oppo* 
site to the skreen — yon know the rest.' ^ Ves» 
madam,' quoth Old Comical, * and as sure as 
ever one man's neck, whom I could name, de- 
serves an halter more than another's. Sir John 
lismsbroke is the man that managed this busi- 
ness.^ It now began to dawUf and Julia was in 
a sad pucker about her person, for what with 
her anxiety upon her husband's and her mother'a 
account who were like to go distracted when 
they awoke and missed her, and came to a 
knowledge of what had happened, which she 
thought, of course, they could not fail of ob- 
taining from somCf who must have heard her 
ories, and witnessed the transaction, for^ though 
she was blindfolded at her first seizure, she had 
an idea that some attempt was made to rescue 
her; whal with these feelings, and the great 
joy of her fortunate deliverance, she had almost 



forgot tliat Ae was witboot aay elotkes except 
faer chemhe : she had| however, a blanket and 
one of the sheetSy the rest of the bed-dolhes 
being lost in the wood, but thej were lo ill 
disposed about her that she was afraid, when 
day-light came, Old Comical as well as others, 
would see more of ber person than came to 
their share: of this she could not help express* 
log ber fears, and began rontiug about in the 
chaise to get better covered, and make the 
most of the sheet and the blanket, complaining, 
moreover, of being cold. This pat Old Comi- 
cal to his wits again, which rareljr failed him at a 
pincb, and he stopped the chaise ; when he got 
oot of it, and telling Julia, to pull np all the blinds 
and pot herself right in the middle of the blan- 
ket, leaving it to him to put the sheet about her 
over all, he drew his knife and cut a dozen long 
skewers out of a hedge : now, at the word of 
command, re-entering the chaise, after Julia 
had made a whimsical nse of the straw, which 
lay verr thick at the bottom of it, and put her 
person right into the middle of the blanket, ho 
took the sheet, and wrapping her well up in it, 
skewered her into It at all corners, save one at 
her head, just as a butcher would skewer up a 
pigN body in a cloth, after he had stuck it and 
scalded the hair off; a thing which Old Comi- 
cal bad often done for Madam Fnnstall, when 
he had stuck a pig at Dillies Piddle. Julia 
DOW felt warm and comfortable, and, being much 
exhausted, fell asleep in her corner of the 
chaise: after which only one thing happened 
of considerable moment before they came to 
the next town, to which the post-chaise was on 
its return when Julia was put into it, and that 
was, Old Comical chatiged his quid of tobacco. 
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Now tbis town lay in the wty (o that fron 
which Julia had been carried bj force, and Old 
Comical would have bargained to take the aame 
chaise on to prevent the neceiaily of taking 
Julia out, and nnding an excuse for such an odd 
piece of luggage, which was skewered up in the 
manner aforesaid ; but as the horses only be* 
longed to the inn-keeper where the chaise stop- 
ped, and the chaise to another, a change of 
chaise and luggage was found by Old Comical 
to be quite unavoidable. It was now day, the 
door of the chaise was opened and Old Comical 
alighted firstf when a porter came, officiously 
enough, to take out the gentleman's luggage. 
' What do yon charge for standing out of the 
way,' quoth Old Comical, shouldering the por- 
ter into the kennel, 'you must go to my lord 
if you needs must be paid a shilling a step, which 
you will not get from me unless 1 was sure that the 
next step you took would carry you to the gal- 
lows 1— stand out the way !' Sajing which, Old 
Comical skewered up the mouth of the sheet and 
blanket over Julia's head, which had been left 
open for air, and taking her carefully in his arms, 
carried her into the house and begged for leave 
to put her into the larder. 'What have yon 
got there, farmer?' quoth the landlord. <A 

{lorker,' auoth Old Comical. Mt is a very 
arge one, said the landlord. < It weighs ten 
score,' quoth Old Comical. 'Why,' said the 
post-boy, who stood by, with a f^rin, * you told 
me you bad got a sick man in the cloth, when 
you got into the chaise, master.' 'Yon grin- 
ning fool,' quoth Old Comical, * if 1 had said I 
had a piece of meat in it, it were odds you had 
refused me a place in the chaise, and turned ool 
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in tbe rain to make room for it.' ' I wish I 
may be hanged if I did not think I heard you 
and the pig talking together as I came along/ 
qooth the post-boy. * That's no wonder,' 
quoth Old Comical, * for I talked to it almost 
all the way we came, asked it how it felt itself 
in the hot water when its hair was scalded off its 
back and belly, and how it liked to be stuck ?' 
If Old Comical had gone on a little longer Julia 
would have fell a laughing upon the shelf of the 
larder, and frightened the folks out of their wits : 
and it was as much as Old Comical could do to 
prevent one or another pulling out the skewers 
to take a look at his pig ; the chaise, howerert 
which he ordered, was now ready, and Old Com- 
ical, taking a vast luncheon of bread and cheese, 
and two bottles of strong beer Into the carriage 
with him, after having, with great care, placed 
Julia in one cornert paid the post-boy well who 
brought them to this place, and away he went 
shaking his sides with laughter, in which Julia 
could not help joining for her heart. 

But, however Old Comical might carry this 
matter, suspicion fell upon him at the inn, and 
first from the post-boy who drove him to it, who 
told his master that he was sure all was not right ; 
that when he passed the Nag's-head in the night 
there was a strange disturbance, and screaming 
of women in it ; it had always been a house of 
ill repute, and be had seldom gone by it, espe- 
cially in the night, without hearing ill words and 
quarrels there ; but he verily thought the peo- 
ple were all mad when he came by it this time, 
for, by the help of a flash of lightning, he saw 
men and women running about naked in the road, 
some calling help, some fire, and some murder : 



he Bogged his korses on with ill speed, for ho 
thought ^t might be ai well for bim not to stop 
there and come io for a share in the hanging: 
the posl-boj added, that he had no( got above 
two hundred yards on his way beyond the house 
before a man ran np to the heads of his horses, 
and called to him to stop ; he told him it was m 
returned chaise and nobody in it but the driver, 
who had not half-a-crown in his pocket. It was 
no robbing business, it was answered-^herc 
was a sick man wrapped in a cloth, and places 
were wanted in the chaise — and though the man 
might not be dead then, it was his firm belief 
that he had died on the road, and that, perhaps 
of wounds he had received in some quarrel at 
Watkins's house. ' No, no, master,' subjoined 
the post-boy, * it was no pig that was skewered 
up in that cloth, but a murdered man, depend 
upon it/-—* O* my conscience,' said the land* 
lady,* I thought the pig had the longest hind 
legs of any porker J ever saw— ^I'm sure it 
was a man*s iNidy in the cloth, and—* she 
was in such a talking humour that she would 
have talked at least for an hour, if one, who 
had he^ird the postboy's story, bad not como 
in, in a violent hurry, and said that there 
was blood in the chaise!— Now certainly (bis 
blood might have come from a dead nig, 
and no murder committed any further than 
the slicking of a porker came to; but see 
how folks run away with things; all posted 
away to the chaise, and blood, it is true, was seen 
smeared upon the lining of if, and the straw 
very wet at the bottom too, which mi^ht 
come from some dreadful unknown cause ; Ihe^e 
things together made up a horrid mystery ; as 
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for the blood it had flowed From Old Comicars 
knuckles who had cut his hand when he knock- 
ed the man down in the wood ; and a9 for the 
wet Btraw the cause thereof must be left to the 
reader^a bagacity. This storj ran like wild- 
fire, the town was in a great perspiration in fire 
minutes, seven and twenty women were turned 
into warm water, and a ghost was seen walking 
out of the church-yard ! Magistrates were con- 
sulted, constables sent for, seven and forty 
horses were saddled, and a pursuit of Old Com* 
leal immediately set on foot. But Old Comical 
weFl knew the ways of the world — he had too 
keen a nose not to smell suspicion at the 
inn before any dog of the best scent there. 
* Driver,' said he at the door, loud enough for 
m man to hear him a mile, 'go to such a 
place.' * Driver,' quoth Old Comical again, as 
soon as begot out of the town, * tack about, and 
go directly the contrary way.' Now when Old 
Comical heard what a galloping there was after 
Um upon the very road which he never went, 
he flung himself upon the ground, as his cnstom 
was, and laughed till he was out of breath ! — 

Now it came to pass after a few l!jurs spent 
apon the road, and Julia, for the 6rst time in her 
lifoy had eaten bread and cheese, and drank 
strong beer for her breakfast, they came to the 
inn where she had been snatched up the day 
before and carried by others where she had no 
mind to go herself. Before they arrived at 
the door of the inn, to which Old Comical had 
been directed by Julia, he skewered her up in 
her sheet, as before, over head and ears, and* 
taking a pocket ink-horn out of his pocket, writ 
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• direction upon her in capital laiteru, ao toUovrli 

videlicet i 

VoB GjeofioE GeovVi Esa* 

Carriage |0«» (Sii. 

Wiiu care, ' 

^Waiter/ ijuolb Old Comka], whtn ttmf 
•topped at tlie inni 'is one Mi • Orove in tfaw 
bouiie?' 'Tbere i« a geodeojan of (bai oa«# 
kere, but be want to bed a liUle indis^aed, ««4 
ia not yaC riaen: wbat ia your buainoaa wUk 
h'm '' ^ 1 bave a amall parrel for biip/ 4)iiotfc 
Old C!oii)ical, pointing to Julia, aa be aligbtad 
from the cbaiae, who waa laid upon tbe aMt of 
it witb tbe direction in aigbt, and ivell it loi^ 
be, for tbe leClera were aa large aa tbe directiM 
upon A broad wbeeled waggon* * A amall par" 
eel,' aftid ttie waiter, grinning at tbe buge 4kec^ 
tion, ^a amall parcel!' ^ You fool/ quotb OM 
fJomicaly ' abow me tbe way Co tbe gei|tUa»aa'a 
bed room ^ 1 am cbarged to deliver tbe pafcel 
into bia own banda, for aome careleaa raacal of 
otber migb) put it into bia pocket aud forget to 
deliver it ; abow me ibe gentleman'a bed-foon I 
aay, wbet d'ye aland grinning tbere for ? — wbf 
f be fool om^t bave come into tbe world grioniftg 
tfarougb a borae collar * get along firaf aod abov 
me Ibe room I' Upon wbicb Old Comical car'' 
ried Julia in bia arma up a atair-caae, axd 
km>cking at a door to wbicb tbe waiter poiiUr 
edf upon tbie word of command be entered 
it witb bia paiceL * Wbat d^ye waut ?' aaii 
George Grore, witbout aeeiug Old Comicttt 
(or tbe bed curtaina were drawn round bin: 
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ftTe brought a littie parcel for you, siry* 
h he, io a feigned \c*ice: * Put it opoo 
fable/ said George — * Teii-aod*sixpence to 
Cor iff sir, and what joo please for the por- 

< Yerj well/ said George, ' le!I the waiter 
my for it, and give jou a shilling for joor* 
* 'Thank your noble honour,' qooth 
Comical, and left the room. Not expecf- 
inj parcel, and a little sorpri:sed at ihe 
ge apon if, George poked fais head ouf 
ake a look at it, when he saw a great 

thing lying on the ground skewered up 
white cloth. Julia, finding herself alone 

her hosband could hold no iooger, bot 
i out, * Come and impin me, O n:y dearest 
«nd!' — ^Upon hearing (be parcel speak, 
^e jamped oat oi bedf and began palliog 
the skewers which pin&cd np J Jlia, and 
B caning the sheet and the blanket foL^d 
I great astonishment his wife as raked as a 
D in Ihe middle of them ! — Upoi; whir b ne 
;ht her in his arms, and carried her to his 
» and after a flood of tears, and soire VL-.ses 
ijf she told him a story which, if if did not 
nish him, readert he most hare beej n-iade 
ther matter than ourselves. Bat it is fit 
we leave Julia and her husband tocethrr Io 
iiy one another in all matters relatnir :o ti.:s 
nge event, and ei«e some accoauT oi" ^be odd 
' in which ifae people of >he i. i< f«vji;j ?lrs. 
Decastro and George Grove atlt i J Vi wa$ 
Led off. The lanJIord, not ^2{i^fied« p^; haps, 
!i finding the bell belongiug to their rooai so 
f quiety in espectation it i? Hhe to ba^ e tea 
cofiee called for, rent io a «^ile^ to look a 
e into matters, and ask what their stotr.acbs 
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served for? ivhcn the waiter, upon bis coming 
into the room, found both Julia's mother, and 
her husband, lying at their full length on the 
carpet ! — and, to all appearance, dead ! He ran 
immediatelj out of the room, for fear of their 
ghosts, and told his master and his mistress 
what a sight he had seen. Now when people 
are dead it is high time to send for the doctor to 
fetch them to life again: One rame and upon 
due examination of the bodies found life In both, 
but shut up in a deep sleep: after having tried 
the old fashioned ways of pulling of noses and 
pinching of fingers, &c. iu vain, he looked at 
some who stood by and said, (hey were two lost 
cases ; however, he would go to his shop and re- 
turn a little better prepared to deal with them: 
which he did, and, after a great deal of trouble 
and some hours, he pre i ailed upon Mrs. B. De« 
castro to open her eyes and ask for a little small 
beer: after b^in:; treated in a way which the 
dorlor thought proper, she was put to bed in a 
half senseless state, or, it may be supposed, that 
she would have called for something better than 
small beer. Poor Gei>rge had like to haveawak* 
encd in anofiier world, for do what the doctor 
could, he was not, as it seemed, to be awakened 
in (his: but, as good luck would have it, after a 
long pull aud a strong pull between f^Ieep and 
the doctor, he so managed rnattcrs a*< to pull 
Geory^e's eyes open once more ! Mrts. Decastro 

t)ur to bed! s«iiely this could never be right-^ 
lold your hand a litJle reader — she was put to 
bed, bat the doctor fulloned her up and routed 
the old lidyaboiitin S'lch a terrible manner that 
if she h.id ?w:»llowed a '»arrel of poppy-juice, 
poppies and all, she might have gone tQ the devil, 



but she never could have gone to sleep. Now 
the doctor having brought hit two patients to 
their senses, and put them in a sure way to keep 
them, began to make inquiries into their diet at 
the inn, for he said they had both been laid un- 
der the power of a strong opiate. He proceed- 
ed to ask if any part of their dinner remained,^ 
and if any liquors of which they had partaken 
could be brought him, the landlord answered 
that every thing which came out of their room 
had been consumed in the house. Not satisfied 
whfa this he returned to the room wherein they 
had dined, and began to look on the side-tables 
for the wine glasses and decanters, mugs and 
other things, but every thing had been carefully 
cleaned and put in its place : when, casting his 
eyes by accident on the carpet, he saw a little 
phial lie, and, taking it up, found that it contain- 
ed a few drops of laudanum at the bottom : 
* aye,' qnoth the doctor, * see what comes of 
foHra dosing themselves, and not calling in one 
of us to teach them the proper use and quantities 
of medicines.' He immediately returned to 
Mrs. Decastro's room, and was soon undeceived 
nB to any self-dosing in the matter ; for both she, 
and George Grove, declared that they had tak- 
en no medicine at all. Upon which the doctor^ 
finding his patients might be safely left, went 
out of the house in a great puzzle, and said he 
would call again in the course of a few faour^. 
But how came they not to miss Julia ? that will 
be answered, reader, but whether to your satis- 
faction we must leave to another. Julia was 
the first thing that George Grove asked for, and 
the second thing which her mother did, for, as 
H hath been recorded, the first thing she inquir- 
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ed for wai small beer. Upon which inquiryi 
that is for Julia, a note was given to Mrs. Dd^ 
castro which contained the following words : 

TO MRS. B. DECABTftO. 
BIAR MADAM, 

*l send this note to inform you and Mr« 
Grove, that, as the evening is like to be verjr 
stormy, 1 am come to a resolution io put off our 
journey until to-morrow : you will find us at my 
good consin^n, Mr. Pitman s, about a mile out of 
town, where we are expecting you and Mr. 
Grove ; come to us as soon as you can/ 

Upon this, Mrs. B. Decastro and George 
Grove would have gone there, but, as the bouse 
of Mr. Pitman was at a mile's distance out of 
the tofvn, the doctor objected to their leaving 
the inn that night, whose objections were not 
like Io be much opposed by any in their sitot- 
tion: George indeed felt a little uneasy at Ju* 
lia's absence, but had not a guess at what had 
happened, and as for Mrs. B. Decastro, she be- 
lieved every word of Sir John Lamsbroke's 
note as much as if she had read it in the Bible. 
Thus stood matters when Old Comical came 
in with poor Julia, who, as soon as he had put 
the wife, where she should be, into her hos- 
band's bed-room, walked into the kitchen to 
ask what news were stirring in the town ? * No- 
thing new had happened,' the landlord said, of 
late. < No !' quoth Old Comical, * what sort of a 
bouse do you keep, Old Boniface, for it to be 
no new thing to have a lady carried neck and 
heels out of it by main force, screaming as if 
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she would be murdered?' Upon which oae 
of the fair sex standing hy called him a IjiQg 
rascal, and would have crammed a rag-mop, 
which she held, into his moulh^ if Old Comical 
had not parried the weapon before it touched 
his countenance ; he then asked the landlord if 
he knew any thing of the matter? who said 
there must be some mistake, for no Piich thing, 
that he knew of, had happened in his house. 
Upon this the landlady, who had heard what 
was said, roared out, * You had best blast our 
house, you lobsterfaced scoundrel, hah V Old 
Comical saw which way the waters ran in a mo- 
ment, and calmly replied, * Wellf well, a man 
may pick up a lie and no great harm done, I 
hope there's no offence, I hope there's no of- 
fencei ^our sign is as clean as a penny, your 
sign is as clean as a penny.' * Clean I aye,' 
quoth the landlady, * I should be glad to see 
the blackguard that dared to throw a bit of 
dirt upon it as big as a sixpence, scorch my 
four quarters if I would not spoil the dog for 
Ae Sign of a man ! ladies forced out of our 
house, indeed f and we stand by and look on !-^ 
Scorch my arteries if I would not stick a spit 
into the first Tillain's body that said such a thmg 
here !' * Come, come,' quoth Old Comical, 
' let's have no more of this — bring us a bowl of 
hailf-and-half and put a toasted orange into it 
stuck with cloves and cinnamon— come, come, 
fet's have no more of this—pipes and tobacco, 
some sawdust and a spitting kettle — let's have 
BO more of this^et's have no more of this— no 
intention to set your petticoats on fire, my good 
lady hostess, no, no intention to set your petti- 
coats on fire — mix the good stuff, mix the good 
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•tuffi let's bare no aiore of this.' * You are a 
little too hard upon the gentlemaiii Peg/ quoth 
the landlord, ana that shut her up* Old Cooi- 
ical held a bee in his bonnet, however, and had 
Tery little doubt which to believe, the landlord, 
the landlady, or Julia : Now it came to pass ai 
he was sitting with all hiii tackle about him at 
the kitchen fire, in came the doctor who had 
attended Mrs. B. Decastro and George Grove :. 
Old Comical knew his colour in a moment by 
an ivory pipe that stuck out of his breeches* 
pocket, and asked him to toast his nose, and 
take a glass of bead-proof with him* The doc- 
tor, upon this, cocked his organ, and took a 
glass of punch with Old Comical: after a puff 
or two. Old Comical and the doctor measured 
snouts together^ and the doctor told his errand 
at the inn^ but Old Comical smoked away and 
said very little* Presently the doctor observed 
that it was time to visit his patients, and knocks 
ing the ashes out of his pipe, thanked Old Com* 
ical for his polite invitation and went up a stair- 
case. He was scarce gone when Sir John 
Lamsbroke walked into the kitchen with his 
head bound in a handkerchief, and, seeing Old 
Comical, * So, Master Mathers,' said he, * what 
brought you here V Old Comical stared with 
some little wonder at the sight of him, and said, 
his master's business brought him there. * You 
seem surprised,' said Sir John, * at seeing my 
head bound, but we have had Julia taken from 
us by force by some ruffians, and I received a 
severe wound in my attempts to rescue her: 
four fellows came upon us as we were walking; 
in the town, in the dusk of the evening, forced 
her into a carriage and ran off with her i I in* 
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Btantly seized a horse that stood ready saddled 
at a doory and rode after them as fast as I could, 
overtook tbem, and atlacked them single hand- 
ed, but was soon knocked off my horse and left 
stunned on the road/ At that moment Julia, 
who had got a supply of clothes out of her box, 
came into the kitchen to bring Old Comical to 
tell his story to George Grove, but, seeing her 
uncle, darted away as if she had seen a lion : 
the sight of her threw Sir John Lamsbroke info 
some astonishment, and that was like enough, 
for sbo was the last person in the world he ex- 
pected to see in that house— -4t threw him into 
something else too, \iz. some small fear of get- 
ting contradicted in his story. Old Comical 
smoked his pipe and Sir John Lamsbroke too, 
at the same time, but held his tongue : yes, Old 
Comical was a wise man, for he knew when to 
hold his tongue : after drinking he would put a 
cork in his mouth to keep the liquor from taking 
air, and getting (lead in his stomach. CurioBity, 
we suppose may be put down amongst our ap- 
petites. Old Comical, for his part, however, felt 
very hungry for a little more news upon this 
matter, and went out a gossiping for that pur- 

Eose : he saw plainly, for he had his eyes in bis 
ead, that Julia could not be in two places at 
once, and this she must have been for her story 
and her uncle's to be both true : there was lit- 
tle reason to suppose that her's could he false, 
for what could induce her to tell a lie? Old 
Comical therefore went out to beat for intelli- 
gence: now it will happen at times that the 
truth will be told out of spite ^ being in the inn 
yard, he saw the landlord give one ofthe ostlers 
a kick, it was just the thing he wanted, and he 
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made the best of it while the iron tru hof^ * U 
that the way the landlord paTr his meii their 
wages?' quoth Old Comical to the fellow. 
* The deyii take him/ said the ostler, rubbing 
his bottom, * I have a mind to blow him, wn 
had a young lady carried out of the house last 
night, and have been all of vs paid to keep the 
secret.' * Oh,' said Old Comical, < she came 
with Sir John and another lady and gentlemanly 
that's no news to me.' * Yes,' said the felloWi 
< and went away with Sir John, for he and my 
master, and two others, forced her info a car- 
riage and went off with her/ * Step this way,' 
quoth Old Comical. ' No,' said the fellow, ' I 
mean to step another ;' and ran out of the inn 
yard in a moment. Old Comical could run at 
well as he, having had some practice in running, 
he followed the fellow like smoke, stuck to him 
like a leech, and drew the following particulars 
out of him : that Sir John, though he bad been 
foiled, was determined not to give (be matter 
up, and was, at that moment, prepafing matters 
for a second attempt : he loved Sir John as well 
as he did his master, he said, but was afraid he 
should never see both of them hanged in the 
same day, it were too much fun ever to come to 
his share, he had done nothincc to deserve such 
a holiday as that'. Upon which the fellow tied 
up^both Sir John and the landlord in one hearty 
curse, and, making a furious pliingr, broke away 
from Old Comical leading part of his jacket in 
his hands, turning a corner he was out of sight 
in a moment. Now amongst other parts of the 
said jacket the fellow had left one pocket with 
Old Comical, in which he found the following 
note. 
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TO Bt& HAEET ST. CLAULy BART. 
DEAR HA&RY* 

Get out of town dJrectlj, and have jour car- 
riage readj at the wood aide close by Deiibaiii*a 
baru : we ahall have her now : she's come back 
to the inu: I can't tell you more at present: 
we gave up the pursuit on our road — the car- 
riage we heard go off was onlj a returned post 
chaise, we overtook it at the first town, it con- 
tained nothing but a farmer who had a pig wrap- 
ped up in a cloth, which was the white thing jou 
saw put into it : no other carriage passed the 
tura^es between the hours of one and four. — 
To your post, Harrj. 

TTours ever, 

JoBN Lamsbroke. 

Poor Julia was still surrounded by Sir John 
and his gang, who were upon a sharp lootout 
for another opportunifj to accomplisb their pur- 

Cse : but Old Comical smelt a rat. It will not 
much amiss in this place just to state the situ- 
ation of the parties :— John Mathers, alias Old 
Comical, had uow found out that Sir John 
Lamsbroke was the man who took Julia away, 
and, by the bottle which contained some lauda- 
num being found in the room where George 
Grove, and Mrs. B. Decastro lay asleep, readily 
suspected that he had stupificd them with an 
opiate to carry his design upon Julia, and in 
these conclusions the doctor, who was an honest 
man notwithstanding he was an apothecary. 
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agreed : and surely the way to f he said con- 
clusions lay all down hill : Old Comical, who 
had beard of the terrible quarrel between Old 
Crab aud Sir John, was not much at a loss neither 
to 6nd a reason for such a revenge, and Sir 
John foreUid his ground very well to escape a 
discovery ; but when the devil tempts a man to 
commit a great sin, he cannot be satis6ed| and 
be hanged to him, without bringing him to shame 
ui the very upshot of all his glory, but thia ia 
not acting like a gentleman. Now in regard to 
Sir John himself, he was bent upon his design, 
and, as he had found Julia, had every reason to 
expect, with the help of some grave and pions 
people of his acquamtance, who at this umk 
ment beset the house where she was, that he 
should certainly carrv it on a second attempt* 
He found, upon inquiry, that Old Comical was 
the man who brought Julia back to the inn» and 
fell to cjuestion him upon the matter; but Old 
Comical told him such a confused story that 
Sir John took it for granted that he must have 
been drunk when he first got hold of Julia: for 
Old ComicaPs memory was sadly perplexed 
upon the matter, and he talked about nouses 
on fire, thunder, lightning, murder, and the 
devil : at last Sir John was e'en forced to give 
the matter up, for he could i^et nothing but^onfu- 
sion out of him : but as he did not even then seem 
to be sober, Sir John expected that the lie he 
had told him would be forgotten, and took cour- 
age upon it to tell Julia's mother and husband 
another; he expressed his sorrow at what had 
happened, and great joy at the safetv of Julb, 
showed the wound, and he took off the bandage 
on purpose, which, he said, he had received in 
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ajB attempt to rescue her, and rrom the eflfects of 

which he was carried senseless iato a house iq 

the neighbourhood, where he laj some hours 

before he came to himself; to the truth of which 

he brought in one, who said he was the owner 

of the house, to swear, and that the man did m 

the most solemn manner ; Sir John went on to 

My, that he was that moment come to the iim^ 

the first moment his surgeon would let him stir, 

and a surgeon, or one w^ called himself so, was 

called in to attest it ; that he had sent people in 

eretj direction to recover Julia : that one of 

tke waiters, who was sent out of the way, had 

aiMCoaded from the inn, who was no doubt the 

rascal employed by these raTishers to put some 

jntoxicating drug into the wine, or other Uquors, 

which George and Julia's mother had partaken 

of, and he begged leave to call to the recollec- 

tiaii of the parties that George and Julia's mo- 

iker alone had drank white wine at dumer and 

after it. Havbg said this, and much more to 

the larae purpose, he assured them that he had 

procorad four stout men well armed to attend 

the carriage, and that now they might proceed 

am their joarney to Lamsbroke Park in perfect 

aacarity. Old ComicaU who held an ear at a 

fcay*hoAe, took an opportunity to give the parties 

a kiat, aad they put Sir John into a sort of 

CmiI's paradise ; whatever he said was believed, 

and whatever he proposed was agreed to. The 

parly pat themselves under Old ComicaPs di- 

KCtion, who was sober to nobody but George, 

Jalia, and Mrs. B. Decastro. ' Old Comical 

knew how to bite a man, he was an old dog at 

that. George Grove asked Sir John how he 

could write a aoie from Mr. Pitman's, when, by 
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his account, he had never been (here ? Sir Jolp 
said, being determined to go there, be bad writ- 
ten the note at the inn, before he went out ; he 
then related what he did to rescue Julia, when 
he received the wound on his head which aton* 
ned him, and left him senseless. Julia acted her 
part pretty well, but trembled sadly, at times, 
especially when her uncle came into the room and 
began to question her upon what had happeoed, 
but that might very well be attributed to the 
terrible subject of those questions, and Sir John 
seemed willing enough to do so : Julia begged 
to be excused coming to particulars until she 
had recovered from the shock which so dread- 
ful an affair must very naturally be supposed to 
have given her, and hoped her uncle would be 
content, at present, to know, that she had re- 
ceived no other injury than a terrible fright : 
when her mind grew a little calm she promised 
to satisfy him in every thing, and added, that 
she was sorry he had received any injury oil 
her account : perhaps she told a fib, but when 
one is in a great flutter one scarcely knows what 
one says. Great philosophers hold, that a man 
never likes a knocK on the head, more especial- 
ly one that brings him covered with blood to 
the ground ; now Sir John was a philosopher of 
this sect, who had received a blow on his pate as 
hard as Old Comical could strike it for bis heart, 
that cut him open and set him a-bleeding like a 
pig, and he felt a strange surmise that Old Com- 
ical was the man whose fist it witS that gave the 
blow, or, in other words, that he had received 
the blow at his hand : now there are some gifts 
which a man of generosity wishes to return, a 
knock of the pate is one ; < John,' said he to 
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Old Comical, < we shall go preicntlj, will jon 
make one with us to eaard the ladies ?' * I am on 
mj master's business,' said he, slaggerinc about. 
' How long shall jou staj in this town, John !' 
said the baronet. *I shall sfav in ii (ill I leave 
it,' quoth Old Comical. * Thou'it an odd fish/ 
rejoined the baronet, *and f should he gfsid to 
do thee a good turn for bi inking oflfn.v beautiful 
nieceso cleverlj.' * 1 will take care to put mj-self 
ID jour waj,' quoth Old Comicul, Mhe ^ ei\ first 
opportunit J.' Some man cominz into the inn rard 
i^iere this talk befel, took Sir John away with 
him, upon which Old Comical went into the 
stable to look at bis horse. Now there was a 
little crack in the stable door, which folks maj 
think, if thej please, was made on purpose, for 
through it Old Comical saw Sir John and the 
said man re-enfer the jard and come both to- 
gether into the corner where the stable formed 
an angle with another building. * There is no 
talking in the street,' said Sir John, ' it is market 
daj, and the place full, come this war, here is 
a anug corner.' Old Comical, hearing these 
words, stood close behind the door and inclined 
his eart but unfortunately, and curious people 
are sometimes disappointed, a great part of their 
coDversation was held in whispers, so that Old 
Comical could not pick out a word : at their 
parting, however. Sir John said aloud, * if any 
thing of importance occurs, send me a note from 
the Star.' This was an inn in another part of 
the town which was occupied by one of Sir 
John's tenants, where he was quite as much at 
liome as he was at the Crown, nhirb was kept 
by an old servant who bad married and settled in 
it, and was still very much at Sir John' sserTice 
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io any way he pleased. Thin little spark of 
intclli^criCe aforesaid sat fire to a train in Old 
Comicdi's pale ; he suspected some mischief to 
be ii-brewin^, and made the best of his way to 
the Star, where, by putting an ear to a keyholei 
he got possession of (he foliowing particulars, 
viz. That as soon as Sir John Lamsbroke's car- 
riage got into the midst of some wood that lay 
in its way to Lamsbroke Park, it was to be stop- 
ped by some men, between whom and Sir Joho a 
people a feigned battle would be fought, in whick 
the latter were to be defeateds and Julia forcod 
into another carriage set at h^nd for that poN 
pose. Old Comical had now satisfied his curi- 
osity, and it must have been a very unreasona- 
ble curiosity not to be satisfied with so much 
information^ he thereupon took his ink*bottle 
out of his pocket, and blackinc; his face and hia 
hands, rushed immediately into the room amongst 
the conspirators, and shutting the room door^ 
saidf * Gentlemen! for heaven's sake fake care 
of yourselves ! — ^your plot u discovered !' * What 
plot d'ye mean, blackey V said one, who had 
more presence of mind than the rest. * Gen- 
tlemen,' quoth Old Comical, * you know not 
what risk I run — I cannot staj a moment — 
you mean to stop a gentleman's carriage V 
* We do,' said one, * however by the help of the 
devil you came to know it.' * And take a beau- 
tiful girl out of it?' — (bey confessed this, and 
with much surprise: * You are discovered by 
an old servant of the joung lady's father, who 
has bec;ged for a troop of horse of 'the command- 
ing officer in his neighbourhood ; look well to 
yourselves, e\'ery man of you will be made 
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prisonera/ Upon which Old Comical darted 
out of the room in a moment, and left the good 
folks to digest the news at their leisure. He 
then washed his face and hands, and, calling for 
a basin of half-and-half, sat down on a bench at 
the inn door and smoked his pipe. It is won- 
derful how an unexpected piece of intelligence 
will turn a man's head ! How small a blow will 
knock a man down when he is off his guard !— • 
The conspirators were thunderstruck at this 
communication, but one, who came the soonest 
to his senses, ran out to see if he could find the 
black, in order to examine him further, and give 
him some reward for his services^ Now the 
first man he, who ran out, saw, was Old Comi- 
cal smoking his pipe upon the bench at the door, 
and, his back being towards him, took it for 
granted, by the colour of his coat, that he had 
found the man he wanted. * ^ Come this way, 
blackey,' said he, and touched him on the shoul- 
der. < Blaekey !' quoth Old Comical, turning 
his head round, < that's neither my name nor 
my colour.'— i* You saw a black man pass this 
way ?'— 7* No,' quoth Old Comical. * You saw 
some man pass this V — * No,' quoth Old Comical. 
« Did you ever tell a lie V * No,' quoth Old Com- 
ical, * I don't know what a lie is, though I heard 
my tnotber say one morning to one of her maids, 
' It is a lie, you slut !' and asked her what a 
lie was, but she would not tell me ; she always 
kept the thing a secret from me,— the worse 
luck was mine, — for I have heard it said that 
a lie is a thing folks get rich by. — Heaven bless 
your honour ! Pray tell me what it is, that I 
may tell lies and fill my pockets.' * This is 
some fool,' said the other, and ran back into the 
house to look for a black-a-moor. Now Sir 
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John, it seemSy was gone to prepare mat ten at 
a distHDce, and did not return for an faonr, whea. 
he saw faia coacb drawn np, according to^ hit- 
order, at the inn door, hut was a little surpriaed 
further io see it driven off at full gallop before 
he could come up to it. Now, as his servants 
were not with it, he took it into his head that 
the drivers had a mind to take a flourish tonoore 
their horses, and meant to return presently : he 
was soon undec^iied, however, when he sair 
them hold on for half a mite at the same rate of 
travelJiog, and then, turning a cornert vaoish 
out of his sight. Upon which be pushed on io 
some baste, to get to the Crown, in order tode* 
spatch his servants after it, for he felt very much 
like a man that was left behind. The moment 
he turned bis person round. Old Comical met 
him, with his face and hands blacked as before, 
and, putting a note into his hand, asked him six* 
pence for the carriage of it. ^ Whence comet 
this?' said he. * Fror/i the Star, and may it 
please your honour,* pulling off his hat and hit 
wig, exhibiting bin bald pate blacked all over* 
Sir John opened the note in a great bustle, and 
read as follows. 

Sib John, 

Come to the landlord of the Star inn immedi- 
ately ; he has a matter of the utmost danger 
and importance to communicate : we have charg- 
ed him to answer no questions until you shew 
him this note; it is not written in any hand which 
yon know for very important reasons. The 
laiullord of the Star will know my signature; 
shew him that and he will answer all questions. 

R. fi. Z. L. 
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heels, and coming in asked, wifb all the breath 
which he had left, where the landlord waa ; apon 
which one, who stood bj, said, <He was Uiat 
moment gone to the Star inn, it might be to look 
for him/— Tacking about to ^o back to the 
Star, Old Comical met him agam wilh another 
note, the words which it contained were as fol« 
lows: 

8lE JOHW, 

Come to us at the Crooked Billet : we are all 
discovered : we dare as well eat our heads as 
show them at the Star ; 4^0 not near that hooae 
as you value your life $ ^fm has written this for 
us, for we dare not so much as show our hands 
upon paper. Make haste««— 

* Why, where the devil do you pick up all tlioao 
notes, you black rascal V said Sir John to OM 
Comical. ^ Dick is turned out,' quoth Old Cooh 
ical, 'and I have just got the postman's placOf 
and it may pleaser your honour.'— -Sir Jdin's 
head, and it was no wonder^ by this time no 
round upon his shoulders, and, acted upon like 
a planet by three forces, it were no wonder if he 
had run round too. He was conscious enough, 
of course, of the bad business he was upon ; and, 
conceiving himself to be in the midst or dangers, 
trembled from head to foot* At this time a 
post-chaise came into the yard with WatkioSf 
the landlord of the Nag's Head, between two 
constables, against whom Old Comical had laid 
an information, and he was welcome in that town, 
jtbr he was an old acquaintance of all the magis* 
trates, one of whom had readily enough taken 
Old Comieal's information : seeing Watkins, 
Sir John fell into m worse pucker than before. 
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and walked into a stable to conceal bis emotion : 
Old CSomical, who had hii eye upon him, wash- 
ed his face and hands, and, putting on a great 
coat, allowed him into the stable, and told him 
lie had best conceal himself. * Conceal myself!' 

Sioth he, * How can I do it ?' * Lay down in 
at corner, and I wilt throw some horse-litter 
ever you; I am sure there is something the 
matter, for I heard both the constables say that 
your honour had committed a rape!' Upon 
ivhich the baronet threw himself upon the stable 
floor, in a corner, and Old Comical covered him 
up with some of the nastiest horse*litter he could 
find. Leaving him there he led his horse out 
into the stable-yard, which was now in an uproar, 
for the landlord of the Star, and the landlord of 
the Crown, who were just come into it, fell upon 
one another like two mastifis, and fought like mad 
men, upon what cause will presently be said; 
when Old Comical mounted his horse, after hav- 
ing paid his bill like an honest man, and, trotting 
out of the inn yard, galloped after his party, 
not at all suspected to be the author of all the 
confusion. Now Old Comical, il is said, laugh- 
ed by fits all the way until Wt came to the ferry 
at Oaken Grove, when, catching a glimpse of 
poor Genevieve's cottage, a tear ran down Old 
Coraical's cheek, and dropt upon his horse's 
mane: he took his nose betwixt his finp;cr and 
thumb and blew the same, notwithstanding, and 
then took the horn, which hung at the post, and 
blew that almost as loud to call Ihe ferryman. 
* How now, Old Comical,' quoth he, 'your eyes 
look red:' * Dost see that hou!=»c there?' quoth 
Old Comical, — * happened to drop an eye upon 
if, you understand mc — IiappciicJ just to drop 
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an eye upon it, and I felt fiw all the werid u if 
my heart was in a pair ef aut-crackeii !*»-^ Conie, 
come, John,' aaid the ferrjrmanf * we hate had 
enough of that— Ah, noor ladjl Well, half a 
year is passed since that sad business ; I hate 
looked at that house, John, many a time nod 
cried like a child.' *More fool you,' quoth 
Old Comical ; < I have looked at it and cried like 
a man.' ' Master Acerbus, they say,* rejoined 
the ferryman, * is stiil at the Uniyersity, pale 
and thin with grief.' * That's no wonder, quoth 
Old Comical, * I never knew a philosopher that 
was not a great fool ; one of the wisest told peo* 
1e that he was one, for fear they should not 
nd it out; or for fear they should.' <Poor 
Madam Genevieye !' quoth the ferryman, wiping 
his eyes with the sleeve of his jacket, ' thatanch 
a beautiful woman, upon such a day— upon her 
wedding day — O John, John, she has left a sore 
place in every heart that knew her!' *Sore 
places and sour faces don't suit me/ quoth OM 
Comical ; * pot the boat ashore and give us a pot 
of your best stingo, old cock-a-doodle* How 
long is it since Sir John's carriage came over?' 
< Three hours sioc^ quoth the ferryman, * but 
what is become of Sir John and the servants?' 
* They stay behind to take physick,' quoth Old 
Comical; Mhey have foul inskies.' <Wfaat, 
you met them on the road ?' * Yes, and it waa 
my advice that they should stop and take phy* 
sick for reasons aforesaid : they were all going 
to Lamsbroke Park, but the thing was not agree* 
able to my good will, pleasure and inclinations, 
so I put some to the edge of tincture of rhu- 
barb, and sent the rest home again until further 
orders; I, myself, I did this, who am the great* 
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est msB in the world except one»— «nd he is old 
Sunn Kinkerbottom with her thumbs growing 
Mt of her elbows ^— what d'ye think of that, 
old cock-a-doodle V 



CHAPTER IV. 

What happened at Oaken Grore after the AiriTal of Mrs. 
B. Decastro, Julia, George Grofe and Old Comical.— 
Seme further Accoimt of Sir John Lamsbroke and his 
Seryants. 

Oh that one should write nonsense and another 
be made to pay for it! — Made! reader, we 
make no makes ; if a man goes into a booksel- 
ler's shop he comes down with bis Toluntary 
peony. The man that buys a horse and finds 
fanlt with his maker is a fool : if a book is a 
good book you have great pleasure in reading it ; 
if bad you have still a greater in finding fault 
with it ; if neither one thing nor the other you 
have the greatest pleasure of all — a sweet sleep. 
The ferryman now put Old Comical and his 
horse on shore, and fj^ll again to his questions 
about Sir John Lamsbroke : You may talk of 
the devil as long as you please,' quoth Old 
Comical, * but name that man's name no more 
to me. The godfathers and godmothers made 
a great mistake when they named that child : If 
I had stood at the font, and the parson had said 
to me, Name this child, I would have called him 
a rascah^-Come, come, cheer up, old Cock-a- 
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doodley a plague upon that bouse, (meaning poor 
Genevieve's cottage,) we shall never see ano- 
ther merry face at the ferry while that stands io 
sight ! This is as pretty a pot of ale as ever wai 
put together by any man that ever wore a brew- 
er's apron/ quoth Old Comical, drinking bis 
beer ; ^ how do I stand upon the wall?' * Seven 
shillings, JohUf and this last pot makes six* 
pence.* ' Well, I cannot run away on this side 
the ferry, for I shall have water all round me, 
and that's a sort of thing, unless there ii 
plenty of malt and hops in if, that frightens me 
out of my wifs ! — Good day, old acquaintance.' 
^Aye,' quoth the ferryman, that is to himself, 
Miow things turn about in this world: now I re« 
member this merry fellow, eighteen years ago 
come next Lammas, as ragged as a mop, and as 
thin as a weasel, when he first set his foot into 
my boat with a three-legged stool under one 
arm, and a bundle of ballads under the other; 
who would have looked at him then, and trusted 
him for a pint of Bniall beer ? Aye^ sec how 
things turn about in this world, now this beggar 
and bis ballads is come, all on a sudden, to be a 
man of vast substance, and worth, as folks talk, 
upwards of three thousand pounds a year!— 
Why, lookee there now, this would have made 
some people as proud as Jhe devil, there would 
have been such turning np of noses and cocking 
of tails ! But honest John Mathers is just the 
same — will get upon his stool and sing a ballad 
at my ale-house door just as he used to do: aye, 
and if a poor fcIlow*s pot is empty heMI fill it — 
aye, I have seen him throw five shillings down 
like dust on a summer's day, when the poor fish- 
ermen have sat upon my bcnrh eating their din- 
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net. Bhnkefs mud gremt coats, cloaks, shifts, 
stockings and flannel petticoats ghren away» not 
to mention breeches, wigs and night-caps !— - 
Seyen and six-pence upon tick ! I wish there 
was a hondred pounds in good chalk there with 
all mj heart, and Old Comical's name at the foot 
of it !' — Saying which the ferryman went to the 
wall, and, taking his chalk, scored op Old Comi- 
cal another six-pence. Old Comical loved a pot 
of good ale* 

Now we are come to Oaken OroTe again, we 
willy reader, if yon please, for, though we squab- 
ble a little at times, we are gpod friends, we 
faope, at the bottom, we will, if you ptease, my 
dearest reader, walk into the castle once more, 
■ee who is there, and what is going forward in it. 
Batalafli, the mi^i6cent, the sprightly Gene- 
ineFe meets us no more ! — Her sparkling eyes, 
her amiliag lips, her liisaTing bosom, and her 
open hand gives us no more welcomes here ! Oh 
world, world ! — ^we had better lose thee at once 
than lose the best parts of thee ! when robbed 
of that which makes thee rich to us, when rob- 
bed of thy jewels, and thy gems, what art thon 
bwt an empty casket left ? when the precious 
atone is gone-<-what grief to view the hollow 
t he ruby shone ! — ^Well, but some when 
th^Bfe a Uiing try to find fault with it, in order 
to lessen the loss and their sorrows for the same : 
Genevieve, it is true, was a piece of earth, and 
tberefiore had her faults, but what fault had she, 
poor girl, but what sprang from the luxuriance 
of some virtoe ? from generosity, from friend* 
ahip, and from love ? Heayen gave poor Gene- 
Tieve a heart as warm as ever woman had, or 
could have in the world, and its strong desires 
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for tbe good of olhers ran her away ioto extravt* 
gancies beyond the inclusive hoop and ring of 
reason : Genevieve never did a wrong thing for 
the sake of it ; nor a right one but for the sake of 
it : but to speak of her virtues is as good at to 
say they need to be told to be knownt one mutt 
look for them to find them, and hold the flame of 
praise close to them for others to see them :— no, 
no need of light in the midst of so much sunshine : 
every one who knew Genevieve roust at least be 
as much convinced of her virtues, as any who saw 
her person must needs be struck with her beautv* 
-^Genevieve, farewell ! though thou art gone, still 
our hearts hold thee. Poor Acerbus ! what spite 
was that which Fortune owed thee there ? Iiow 
bright the sun rose on thy wedding-day, and in 
what clouds it fell ! — None but the man who loved 
as well as thou didst, and lost as much, could 
know what grief was thine : all thou hadst of 
ber was a few kisses — the rest— *-But, if the 
reader loves crying as little as ourselves, he will 
be equally glad to change the subject. 

It was thought, after the lake had been drag* 
ged with nets for ten days for her body, that 
some whirlpool, or spinning water, must have 
drawn it under the banks, where it micht have 
got entangled in the roots of trees and hunftjfeprey 
for no search could be more diligent lyHBfie» 
inasmuch as, wherever there appeared any thing 
like a vortex in the water, divers were sent down 
to explore the bottom; nothing, however, but 
her hat, which was torn in a very unaccountable 
manner, and one of i^s ribands, floating at some 
distance frum it, ruiil I be found. Poor Arerbut 
took leave of his fntlier and mother in a silent 
BS^nyi c^ud retired to Oxford where he made 
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the best use of his philosophy to heal the wonndfl 
ofhisoihid. A will was found by which her 
whole property was left to iter husband, a tew 
legacies excepted; it was fo:iiid in a cabinet at 
the castle, where she continued to ket^p her old 
apartment, sealed up in one of Oid Ciab's Her* 
iDOD-cases : it was directed to her husband, and at 
the bottom of the will were writtr n these words : 

* Farewell, ray dearest dear Acerhus !— It is 
impossible that you should ever know how much 1 
loiedyou/ 

Six months had now elapsed since this sad 
accident, and Mr. and Mrs. Decastro were re- 
covering from the gloom which this sad matter 
had cast upon their minds, when Julia made her 
escape in the lucky manner just recited, from 
the hands of her uncle and a set of profligate 
wretches, who combined with him in a plot as 
black as the devil: Mrs. B. Decastro, Julia, 
and her husband, had come about three ho^irs 
before Old Comical arrived, who staid behind to 
embroil Sir John and his worthy friends to pre- 
Tent a pursuit, which he did pretty efiectually, 
aa hath been said. The Hindermark family 
were immediately sent for, when the party were 
soon after joined by Old Crab, who ha<l been 
from home on some business, and a consultation 
was held upon this affair at the castle. 

While the good folks were laying their heads 
and their brains together. Old Comical came in 
and told his story, ^hich, perhaps, was one of 
the oddest stories ever told, and wrons:bt the 
oddest etTects, some of anger, some of indigna- 
tion, some of sarprise, some of gratitude, and 
some of loud laughter. Old Comical raiding nu 
alarm by fire in Watkins's house, was an expe- 
dient much commended, because, had he been 
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taken with Julia in bii armB, he had the beat 
excnie in the world Tor being found with her ia 
his posseision— -¥11. the having catched her up 
to save her front being burned to death : add to 
which, the buttle and confuBion 8uch an alarm 
must occasion must needs give him the wry 
best of all chances to get clear olT with hert 
while every bod^ 's bead ran upon his own dan* 
ger. Every bo(iy agreed too, that his pig in a 
poke was no bad thought, and Old Comical ob- 
served that Mt certainly saved Julia*a bacon.* 
For when Sir John* who came to the inn imme* 
diatety after him, and asked what the chaise con- 
tained, heard of the farmer and his porkt be 
made no further inquiries about the matter* 
The confusion which he stirred up in the town 
too amongst Sir John and his gang gave full time 
for the parly to make their escape* Thanks 
were voted to Old Comical on all hands, and 
Mr. Grove made him a present of a noble silver 
tankard, with a richly embossed cover on it, oat 
of which Old Comical said he would drink hia 
strong beer as long as he lived: this, though 
much was offered, was the only thing he would 
take, except a kiss from Julia, which he begged 
for, and said it was worth all the rest ; — Julia 
submitted with a pretty blush, and he took it 
where the rose looked the reddest on her cheek. 
Poor Julia, however, was not to escape quite 
harmless, for the agitation of her mind occasioned 
by this terrible event brought on a miscarriage 
of her first child, from which, however, she 
happily recovered. 

But we will go back to the Grown, and pull 
Sir John out of the horsemuck. The ostler at 
the Crown has already done it for us ; at least 
given the baronet a hint to tarn out with a sta- 
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hie fork, wliich he very unfeeliogly stuck info 
his back when he came to clean out his stable, 
and, not knowing what lay hid in it» took Sir John 
for a part of the dunghil : Sir John, upon feeling 
the prong in his flesh, roared out, and frightened 
the ostler out of the stable and his wits at once ! 
who, while the ostler ran into the house for corn- 
pan j, and to tell the story, made his escape out of 
the inn yard into the fields behind the town, and, 
though a man might smell him a mile, he con- 
trived to steal away, as they say of a fox, and 
come safe to Larosbroke park on foot. As for 
his servants who attended him on this disastrous 
expedition, Old Comical had communicated a 
piece of intelligence that frightened them out of 
that diocese ; and neither them nor their horses, 
for they became theirs when they stole them, 
were ever heard of any more. Another thing 
had happened too in this town while we were 
engaged at the castle, the landlord of the Crown, 
and mine host of the Star, after they had beaten 
one another longer than they could see, and as 
long as they could move, discovered that the 
notes which brought them together by the ears, 
for Old Comical had done them the honour to 
correspond with both of these gentlemen, were 
forgeries, and that they had thrown away their 
time, kicks and cnfis upon objects by no man- 
ner of means deserving such marks of loving 
kindness. What became of Sir John, and his 
gang, will be said at another time, and what 
measures were taken by Julia's friends in re- 
gard to them ; we must now proceed to tell a 
tale wMch will very much interest and astonish 
the readier : it follows in the next chapter* 
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CHAPTER V- 

Old Comical sent opoo an Errand by his Master Old Cnh 
— a strange Adrentare of his — some acooont of a fftfH 
Bnndle of Rags which be finds in a Cattle-marketr*paii 
of its History. 

The nest daj affer Old Comicara return. Old 
Crab opened bis little parlour window and look* 
ing info the farm-yard, < John/ quoth he, * come 
in and settle the account for the oxen which 
you sold.' Upon bearing Old Crab^s Toice, 
the lord of the manor of Cock-a-doodle put oo 
bis clothes, for he wu at that time threshing 
out some peas for the hegs, and came to his mas* 
ter in the little parlour, holding the foot of an 
old black stocking full of money in one hand, and 
a bit of paper in the other which contained a 
way-bill of the beasts and their names, with the 
price each sold for set at right angles with ita 
name, all regularly drawn out and summed up 
under pounds, shillings and pence ; and per 
contra a table of expenditures* Upon casting 
his eye over the account Old Crab stroked hit 
face, his usual sign when he was pleased, and 
said, * Well, John, this will do^this lot pays ua 
well: go and take my brother his rent for my 
farm, and you may set out in the morning to 
fetch the stores: you had best take Tom and 
the Shepherd with you, there will be more than 
two of you can well manage if they chance to be 
MI tempered — it is my positive order that ne 



goads be used.* So Old Comica], Tom, and the 
Shepherd sat out the next morning on a journey 
of forty miles to bring home a lot of store beasta 
to take place of the fat lot which had been just 
sold. Madam Funstall waved her short hand 
to Old Comiiial as he rode by Dillies Piddle in 
the morning : when his horse, slopping on a 
sudden qccasion which must be nameless here, 
Tiz. to make, there's no harm in saying a drop 
of water, gave the loyers a short but a sweet 
moment of mutual converse and a kiss ; Old 
Comical, who had no time to lose, then trotted 
on and overtook Tom and the Shepherd : And 
we must trot on too and come immediately to 
the town where the store oxen were held in 
readiness for Old CgJb's order. Now, R^adbr, 
▼on must imagiiiW|)M|s you see Old Comical 
bustling about in a ciftnl-market, examining and 
counting over his master's'b^pts to see and feel 
tliat all be right, and theikure of 4 woman, cov- 
ered with dirt and rags Teining upon a hurdle 
and staring at him with fixed eyes. Coming 
near her, • Old female,' quoth be, without taking 
any regard of her, * stand out of the way,' ana 
opening the hurdle upon which she leaned, gave 
the word of command in a loud Toice,^^-Srurn 
'em out !' and counted the oxen all over %|in 
as they passed him one by one. Now it came 
to pass as soon as the beasts were all delivered 
to the drovers, the money paid, and the way 
bill drawn out and Old Comical had mounted 
his horse to return home, the ragged woman 
pulled him by the coat, and said, ^ Why, you 
old toad, don't you know me V Old Comical 
stared into her face, when she pulled ofif a thing 
that once was a hat which concealed a good 
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deal of it, and roared out loud enough for all 
the market to hear him, * Sume my body if here 
isn'r Beauty!' It was Genevieve herself, that 
afood before him in this deplorable condifionp 
and the reader may remeoilMr that was lh« 
aame he always called her b/. She tamed 
about to conceal her emotion, and beckoned to 
Old Comical to follow her, when, giving hit or- 
dcra to the droverB, he dismounted, took hia 
horse by the bridle and followed Genevieve : b% 
soon overtook her staring like one who scarce!/ 
believed his own eyes ; * John,' said she, 'have 
you got any money in your pocket, for I am al- 
most starved to death ! — I have not eaten a mor- 
sel of any thing this day but a raw turnip— 4tnd 
look, the sun is set.' * Money/ quotn Old 
Comical with tears in hisjOMi — *aye, plenty- 
heaven be thanked'---^|ijb||i^^ not speak another 
word at that timoi bptbdrst out a-laughing and 
crying togethc|K''GuBeTieve did all she could 
to comfort brat, a^d ror a few minutes forgot her 
hunger. * Come,^ amid Old Comical, ' this mo- 
ment to the Bell,' which was an inn, ^ for you 
look as if you could eat my horse, saddle. And 
all ! — where in the world do you come from, and 
where in heaven, or in hell» or in earth have you 
bejrii ? — why, 'sume my body if they haven't 
)pnied you at Oaken Grove, and there stands 
your monument in the church yard with an epi- 
taph upon it to tell folks what you were good 
for.' Saying which Old Comical pulled off hia 
hat and flung it upon the ground, then pulled off 
his wig and flung that after it, raised his hands and 
eyes to the clouds, and stamped first with one 
foot, then with the other, like a madman. Gene- 
Tieve picked up his wig and put it upon hift 






Bead, and put his hat upon that, and begged he 
would come to the Bell, and get her some vic- 
tuals, for she was like to faint with hunger !'— - 
The Bell was at hand, where Old Comical was 
not onljr known ai Old Comical, but as a man of 
large possessions, and one that could call about 
him with great authority. * Here ! ostler, take 
my horse,'^uoth he, and a very fine animal he 
was, bought on purpose to go a-courting to Ma- 
dam Funstall of Dillies Piddle, and cost Old 
Comical a hat full of money! * Waiter,' quoth 
he, *% room this moment— -the Sun, you dog, 
for I have a lady of great quality with me, and 
must have the best room in the house !— Land- 
iord ! a bill of fare !— -what the plague d'ye stand 
sniggering there for when a gentleman and lady 
are hungry and want t|^ir dinner ! Chamber* 
noaid ! a gentlewoman '#ants you, — take her up 
thebest staircase— •where the dciiil are ye a going 
— Into the coal cellar?' G^aeyjetie-t^aa walking 
into the room,— when ^ Hey-day,' quoth the 
landlord, * where are you coming, you nasty 
draggle-tail slut? — get out of the house, you 
impudent beggar— -here, ostler— -turn this saucy 
trull into the street, and, d'ye hear? take her 
through the horse pond on her way!' ^Hold 
hard,* quoth Old Comical, < hands oflT— *let tllet 
lady alone, for by the glory of the stars I'll 
break the first man's bones in his body that 
touches her with his Utile finger ! — hands off.— 
This lady, who now stands before ns, is a person 
of very high quality and connexions, worth a 
hundred thousand pounds, related to some of 
the first families in the kingdom,— bred in 
the best schools, best company, and the 
best houses, has been used from a child to 
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eat, drinky wagh, and do all her occasiont ill 
silver, was introduced at Court to the King and 
to the Queen in a gown and petticoat plastered 
all over with silver and gold, and wore a string 
of pearls round her neck as big as a rope of cm- 
ions : If there had been a better inn in the town I 
should not have brought her here— «bo you mar 
take my coming for a compliment/ Upon which 
Old Comical begged Genevieve's ipardon for 
keeping her standing in the passage, and then, 
taking oflfhis hat, and, opening a doory showed 
her into a room, and sent a man, called, for dis* 
tinction's sake, and his high office, the* head 
waiter, who took all matters with him necessarj 
for furnishing a table in the most elegant man- 
ner for dinner : This man had not jet seen Gene- 
vieve, and when he came into the room and saw 
Old Comical's guest he was turned into a marble 
statue with a knife«tray in one hand, a bread- 
basket in the other, and a fine damask table-cloth 
under his arm. Now what image of stone would 
not fall into a rage in a moment if a man robbed 
it of its property? Genevieve, the moment she 
caught a Kight of the bread-basket, flew at ii 
like a vulture that had not eat a bit for a week, 
and b€p;an to devour the bread like road! this 
unpcf ritiet] the waiter, who seized a poker to drive 
her out of the house : what followed we must 
leave to be told by Genevieve herself. The peo- 
ple of the inn, where Old Comical hadplayedoff 
many a piece of fun, took it for granted that he 
was upon his old tricks, let matters be as he 
would have them, and obeyed his orders in 
every thini;, and tlie hnu9e did not grin itself, 
hut every body in it did that knew how to grin: 
folks were not a little disappointed, however, the 
n<^\\ morning when lie paid hU bill and put Gc- 
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nevieve and all her rags into a post-chaise and 
four with a most serious countenance, going off* 
at full gallop after the post-bojs without letting 
them, as far as the^ wished to come, into the se- 
cret. 

When one thing goes at a full gallop, and 
another at a foot pace, the reader we suppose 
will not wonder when he finds, that the former 
thing overhikesu the latter thing after a little 
while:— Now this was just the case with Old 
Comical and the store oxen, for he not only 
overtook them the next daj on the road, but 
what was quite as extraordinary, went by them 
upon a full gallop after the post-chaise and four. 
' All right?' quoth he to the drovers as he flour- 
ished by them. < All rights John,' quoth they : 
and Old Comical and the post-chaise and four 
were out of sight in a moment. * Shepherd,' quoth 
Tom, < Old Comical is upon some of his fun 
again, did ye«ee the beggar-woman in the post- 
chaise?' * Aye, Tom, he has been pretty much 
down of late since the death of Madam Gene- 
vieve ; he has not sung us a sons^, or played us 
a trick, for this half year — I think o' my con- 
science John took that matter to heart as much 
as any of us : — but we are like to have a bit of 
fun upon the road now I see — let us put on a lit- 
tle, he will have all the joke to himself else.' * I 
should like vastly, io know what he is going 
to do with that nasty' toad in the chaise,* 
quoth Tom ; ' he has aworld of money to be sure, 
or else he could not afford to play such pranks.' 
Tom and the shepherd, however, saw no more of 
Old Comical and his ragged gentlewoman until 
Ihey got home- 

If any thing odd, new, or strange come out, 
what a stir it makes io people's brains ! Now a 
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beggar in a post-claiBe and foar honies, and a 
servant riding after her, for in such a place Old 
Comical appeared, was matter of some wonder^ 
and it brought folks about Genevieve's carriage 
to see the sight : all this happened at a distance, 
but- as soon as Old Comical came amongst his 
old acquaintance, people ran after him and the 
chaise as if it were a raree-show, and it was as 
much as he could do to prevent people from 
opening the doors of the carriage ; and thej cer- 
tainly had done it, if Old Comical had not told 
them to wait till the jest was ripe, and the/ 
should all share in the fun : this kept them quiet, 
and a great manj followed the carriage into the 
castle yard at Oaken Grove, when Old Comical 
unriddled the matter, and they made a gr«at 
noise for joy. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, not expecting 
any company, were a little surprised to heara 
carriage come into the castle yard^ and sent out 
Old Crab, who happened to be there, to see 
whom it brought to their house : as soon as he 
came to the door. Old Comical, putting down 
the step, handed out Genevieve and some of her 
rags, forasmuch as she left a great many in the 
chaise; she might put a man in mind of a tree 
in autumn ; every puff of wind brought off her 
clothes in little bits as it fares with a tree at the 
fall of the leaf.— -Old Crab, seeing a beggar get 
out of the carriage, turned to Old Comical and 
said, * You will bring your jests to the wrong 
market some day, you blockhead, what foolery 
is this V when Genevieve, who was hung in the 
chaise by her rags, made a dash, tore her way 
out by main force, and, making a false step, 
fell upon Old Cr^b, who, not expecting such a 
heavy matter to come upon him on a sudden, took 
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a gtep or two back to make his ground good : at 
that moment curiosily brought George Grove to 
the door, and a thing, which it would have puz- 
zled a learned milliner to have said what part of 
a woman it was intended to cover, having fallen 
off Genevieve's head, he got sighf of her face, 
and cried out * Here's Genevieve come to life 
again !' Now it is possible for a man to be so near 
a woman's face as not to be able to distinguish 
her features ; this was just Old Crab's case, who, 
hearing her name, pushed her from him to see 
her the better. * O my dear uncle,' said she, 
* it is no wonder you don't know me in this my 
wretched condition*— let me go and get some 
clothes and I will come and tell you a strange 
story.' Ther^ is a time when rags can get no 
worse, and that time was come to poor Gene- 
Tieve's apparel, and there was such a strange 
mixture of things upon hew that it was no easy 
matter for one to say by her drs^s if she was 
man or woman : to come to some particulars, she 
had an old pair of blue trowsers on, which ap- 
peared, not only below a thing which was once a 
Ietticoat, but through it in twenty places ; round 
er wmtnhe had tied an old piece of tapestry 
with fignres in it ; it was a piece of scripture his- 
tory, there lay Mrs. Potiphar half naked, whose 
body was blue, upon a bed whose furniture was 

Jellow, and Mrs. Potiphar seemed to have pulled 
oseph in two, for all she had got hold of was 
an arm, one leg and a bit of his doublet ; all the 
rest of poor Joseph had run away ! This piece 
of tapestry was so ragged before that she had put a 
bit of an old mat over it which served as an api on ; 
Joseph and Mrs. Potiphar hung down behind. 
But, if the fair reader will have a little patience, 
she will receive a full account of Genevieve's 
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dress from GenevisTe herself, for the women are 
the best judges of women's matters y though 
there are some men, more shame for themt woo 
are fain to set up for great wisdom in these thinpi 
and must needs be twilling and auilling and fril* 
ling and fiddling and faddling with ruffs and tufta 
and puffs and muffs ; what have men to do with 
lace and ribands and gauze and tiffanies when 
they ought to go to plough ? What a shame it 
is in a hardy» brave, and warlike nation, tliat 
such a thing as a man milliner should be suffered 
to wear a pair of breeches in it ! If such moat 
needs follow women's trades, may the prime 
minister put them into petticoats by act ot Par- 
liament ! We have a great inclinationi reader^ 
to run a little further upon this subject, but we 
must not digress too far. It is best to keep m 
the road when nothing can be got by ruDDing 
out of it : and the game just mentioned is not 
worth breaking fences for. To return : we moat 
now say who were at the castle when the afore- 
said ragged gentlewoman made her appearance 
there: perhaps apparition were a fitter pbraaep 
if the weight of her body coming slap daso upon 
Old Crab had not borne him down, tiSat she was 
no such insubstantial matter as a ghost :«-Jook 
you, reader, we will have no tossing of noses at 
that beautiful expression * slapdash,^ it is a very 
6ne piece of com, a phrase so sublime thst no 
dictionary on the face, or what is not the face, of 
the earth can show any expression at all like it 
— At the caHtle were Mr. and Mrs. Decastro* 
George Grove and Julia, Mr. and Mrs. Grove, 
Madam Tarklecrack, Old Comical, BIrs. B. De» 
cast ro, and Old Crab, wlicn Geneiieve came 
home such a fi^rnre thai if the crows had got slight 
of her they would have left the kingdom ! Their 
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aitonishment was as far beyond imagination as it 
h description: and it is all the better for U8» 
for we cannot of course be expected to say 
much moie abont it. After a world of wonder, 
congratulation, tears and speeches — kisses In* 
deed were few, for none were willing to come 
near Genevieve in her present attire, but Julia, 
who, as soon as she knew her friend, flung her- 
self into her arms and kissed her eagerly— -not* 
withstanding Genevieve begged that nobody 
should meddle with her until she was fit to be 
touched : after a world of wonder, &c. Genevieve 
retired to her old apartment, where she found 
every thing just as she left it^t had been kept 
by the desire of Acerbusjustas it was before he 
lost her,— *he took a melancholy pleasure in com- 
ing there, at times, to mourn his loss ; — yes, and 
to be put in sad remembrance of old times ! The 
moment she entered her old room Genevieve 
bnrat into tears : here she cast off all her rags, 
and, a bath having been prepared, she stepped 
into it, and washed herself from head to foot ; the 
water was very clear when Genevieve stept into 
it, bat not so very clear when she stept out of it ; 
and Genevieve was very white, as white as the 
porest snow when she stept out of it, but not quite 
so white as the whitest snow when she stept into 
it. This is all very silly, and comes just in one's 
way when one is in a hurry to get on ; — you are 
mighty ready to quarrel with us, reader, but some 
are not content unless distinctions are made, and 
differences pointed out, as is done in this place 
between the colourof the water when Genevieve 
stept into it, and the colour of the water when she 
Itept out of it, and left what she left in it ; as also. 
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and likewise^ between the colour of her 
when itbe put her person into the bath— and 
when she took herself out of it : for wise folkf 
Bay no character can be well drawn unless everj 
variety of colour be nicely distinguished. 

It is matter of great imiyortance, and therefore 
fit to be recorded here, that Genevieve had not 
lost the keys of her drawers in her late expedi- 
tion ; but she had theoi all safe, reader, in t 
leathern bag which served her for a pocket- 
there was the key of her bureau, and the key of 
her cscritoir, the key of her cabinet, one draw- 
er of which had been broken open, and the key 
of her strong box, and the key of her trunk 
where she kept a variety of necessary matters, 
and many other keys all put upon a little steel 
ring together : it is in the bringing little things 
into notice that great writers excel others* 
Some are not content unless a man come to lit- 
tle matters in great folks, and would give the 
world to know bow a heroine sticks a pin, or a 
hero takes a pinch of snuff; as if a man who is 
wonderful in great things must needs be avwoo- 
derful in little ones. Matters are pushed further, 
and little folks will imitate great ones in their 
faults, and expect to be applauded for their vir- 
tues. A great man's little things will never 
bear a microscope, when it is odds if some of 
his great ones will not abide too nice an exami- 
nation. 

Genevieve was grown thinner, which was an 
advantage to her person, for she grew fat while 
Acerbus wan courtins; her, which some have done 
before, but for a different reason; so that what* 
ever else she had lust during her extraordinary 
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excurflion, of wbich an accoant will soon be giren, 
she lost no beautj by it, but had gained, for 
when attired in her white muslins and all her 
nice things, none had ever seen her look so well : 
lier cheeks glowed, and her black eyes sparkled 
wi(h pleasure when she returned to the drawing 
room, and many were willing to kiss Jier, who 
Were afraid to do so before. Ah, but the kiss 
tfae most desired was not yet to be had ! She 
looked for her Acerbus, she asked for her 
dear husband, but he was notthere! * Where 
is h e,* cried she, holding up her eager arms, 
* where is my dearest husband?* her tears 
fisiUing fast into her bosom 1 *Be comforted,' 
exclaimed Julia, ^he is alive, he is safe — 
well indeed he cannot be said to be — he is at'— 
*-<poor Julia could get no further ; her bosom 
panted, and her tears ran down. * Where is he ?' 
cried Oenevieve aeain. — There was nothing so 
lad in the word Oxford, bat Julia could get no 
farther. 

A man is made on purpose to be pulled about 
in this world, his passions are the ropes by which 
things pull at him. Love pulls him this way, ha- 
tred pulls him that,love the other: at this moment 
curiosity pulled folks as hard at the castle as 
say to hear Genevieve give some account of 
heraelf, but one pulled the dinner-bell just at 
this time, which may be added to a man's other 
pulls, and it h soraeCimes as hard a pull as all the 
rest of his pulls put together ; when this pull was 
over, which'was not over fill after dinner, curios- 
ity again laid fast hold of the rope, and Genevieve, 
fulled in her turn by a desire to gratify her 
lends, as soon as the desert and wines were 
lerved, told the following very curious story* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Genevieve's Narrative. 



<Mv dearest relations and friends,' said ifaey 
tvill) a 8\vcet smile, showing her while teethy * I 
have a story now to tell you which will atrike 
you all nith astonishment, <n story which if it 
were to be read to you out of a romance, jou 
might, if well told, commend the ingenuity of it, 
but must dibbelieve its contents, admire the 
genius and address of the author, but utterlj* 
condemn him for telling improbable things/ 

^But without further preface or preamble, 
you muiit know, that on the evening of my wed- 
ding-day, I hftd a mind to take a little walk by 
mynelf upon the banks of the lake, the sky was 
cloudlcKS and the sun was falling in great beautj ; 
coming to the rosary, the weather being sultry, 
I sat down upon the seat and took the freth 
breezes from the water, ruminating by myself 
upon the importance of the day, and what might 
follow so grand an era as my marriage in the 
history of my life : my mind was full of the 
Djosi pleasing thoughts of my dearest Acerbus, 
when, on a nudden, 1 heard the sound of can 
upon the lake, but taking it for granted to be 
«ome fishermen going out with their nets, I 
thuufrht little of it until sis or seven men 
with (heir fares blacked, or craped, ran round 
the rosary aii^l intercepted my retreat to 
the hoube : one, who seemed to be the 
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krgest of them, aeized me, but I Boon flung him 
from me on the ground and part of my gown 
along with him, and breaking the line of (he 
others, by rushing through them, I took to my 
heels and ran towards the castle so swiftly, that I 
fairlj outran several of them who started with 
me in the race : I could easilj have made my 
escape, but they that were behind, seeing me 
outrunning my pursuers, let loose a large mas- 
tiff which they had brought with them ; the dog 
Boon overtook me, and fastening on my clothes, 
threw me down over him, and we rolled upon 
the ground together: I seized (he animal by his 
throat, and, as I thought, utterly strangled him ; 
for I choked him off and threw him gasping at a 
distance from me, and was upon my legs again, 
but too late, five men seized me, and bound my 
hands with some difficulty behind my back, led 
me down again to the waler^ put me into their 
boBtf and rowed me to the other side of the 
lake : I called for help until Oaken Grove re- 
echoed to my voice, but those echoes were soon 
ulenced by an handkerchief which was tied over 
my mouth: I was .then dragged to a carria(;e» 
which had been, until that moment, concealed 
from me by some bushes, and some attempted 
to force me into it : I now made a violent effort 
with all my strength, burst the bandage which 
tied my arms, broke away and ran to the l^at, 
got into it before they could overtake me, actu- 
ally succeeded in pushing it off, and should 
have got away, if, by too much exertion, I 
had not broken the darting-pole in putting 
from the shore, when two of my followers 
dashed into the water and tugged the boat 
back again — if I had had a moment's presence 
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of mind I could have beaten both their bralim 
out with a piece of the broken pole/-—* It 
were a pit v but you had/ quoth Old Crab^-— * I 
could easily have done it, disabled as they were 
from getting at me, for they were as deep as their 
breasts in the water — my lot forbade :— as soon 
as they had succeeded in pulling me to shoret I 
had pistols put to my head and my bosom, and I 
found it best to submit : I was forced into the ear* 
riage, and driven off: I again burst an handker^ 
chief into two pieces that tied my arms^ for I was 
bound a second time, and pulling the bandage 
from my mouth, I got a little breath, (br I 



almost suffocated, part of roj nose as well aa tow 
mouth being tied up. As soon as ny haDoe 
were at liberty I attempted to open a side win* 
dow in order to get at the hasp of the carrii^ 
door, but, to my no small surprise, I^could flod 
MO window or wiudow-hlind^ but was shut op 
lilce Jack in a box in total darkness : By a vaaf 
effort I let a little light into the carriage through 
e cranny which I had wrenched open with aw 
shoulders, but could force it no further, and I was 
not quite sylph enouch to make my escape 
through a crack. When I had kicked about 
nntil I was tired in vain, I was fain to sit stilly 
wondering not a little at this strange adventure, 
and what was to be done with me, who thejr 
could be that thought me worth stealing, and 
whither I was to be carried. I was dreadfulljr 
frightened I confess, but felt no little confidence 
in my strength, and was determined to exert It te 
the utmost the next opporthnity ; this thought 
kept me quiet, and I was now in a mind to sare 
myself the best way I could, and make no more 
attempts to break the carriage open, whick | 
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really think I had sufficient strength to have 
d »)e if I h'dd continued mj eserlion^ : i: was 
pretty eiiilenr, hovrevery that the ihtn^ iruuIJ 
ii'dve been of iinie avaiJ if I had done it, s jrruund- 
ed as I was ivith a banditti of armed in^n, who, I 
was coiinilenf, iro.ild have shot me dead Tsooner 
than let me get away —After 1 wo Lciis run- 
Dinir, and thnt at no little rate, the carriiie r: rap- 
ped on a sudden, and it was some wonder too iLut 
the hor.ses hciil out so lonz. the pace ccc'sidered 
at which they ran : — Upon which one put a key 
into the rarriage door, which ga\e me to under- 
stand that [ had been locked in, and opko'wi it, 
the door of .some house presented it&eJf, a;id a 
woman, standin,; at it wiiii a candle in her hand, 
the li'^ht of which almost blinded me, beckoned 
me to get out, which I readily did, but looking 
on each side of me^ Baw three men placed on 
either hand armed with pii^tols, to prevent my 
escape : 1 got out, and followed the wuman, who 
took me to the foot of a staircase; I told her in 
a firm voice 1 would die at the foot of it before I 
would ascend it. She said not a word, for she 
was as silent as mv other attendants, but turn- 
ing round, opened a room door and I walked into 
it, where 1 found some cold mcafs put up<;n a 
oeat table, and some wines set at hind ; she 
pointed to both as a si^nul for me to eat, nnd 
going out shut the door and locked mo into the 
room. I was extremely thirsty, mid th»t was 
no wonder, my great exertions con^sidered, so 1 
drank a glass of wine and water, but ate no- 
thing. 1 searched the room round, as it niay 
easily be supposed, \o find a place to got 
out, but the windows were baricd with iron, 
and 1 was as safe as a bird in a cage. J had 
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Mi baan (bera mora tbtfi hiilf iin hour biforf 
tho door Wft« opened ftgttiii by the woniftii, 
who iihook her liend lo AtiMirer (o nil 1 could 
ift V, find g ni«ni wjioie fiiee wm cr«ped| eume in 
wifh II bone pbfol lo b\n bend^ and mede t eign 
tbftt 1 nbould folloir faloi. When f came mU 
tbe «ix men were placed aa before, fbree on 
either bandi and t heard thnm all cock fbeir pie* 
tola M 1 paaaed fbem to tbe door of the carriage—' 
and In again I waa forced to get— there waa no 
remed^i but whether it waa lo ahow their conff' 
dence in mr aecurityi or for anjr other rcaaoii# 
I waa permitted to bare my banda and month at 
libertj^— >I threatened! and promlaed, and called 
tor belpi bat I loon found that 1 mitfht aa wtjil be 

Siiet. I waa locked in a aecond thne and n,w$y 
ey went with me i where 1 waa, or what road 
they had takeoi t could form no Uh» t m v ea« 
cape waa atill uppermoat in my mind, lYUt i 
thought it would be prudeni io make no at* 
tempt until I could do it to aoma ((ood purpoae, 
and f cheriabed a hope that I ahould effect it 
before it were long* After barlnt; ((one at fhe 
aame rate aa before for aome conaidcrable time I 
prea^ed my repeater, and found (tie (ime to bo a 
fiuarfer after lwo«— We preaenlly atoptied again, 
(be carriage door waa unlocked, and I waa per* 
milted (o get out while Ihe faoraea were changed, 
aa before i The aame ailence and ceremoniea 
were obaerved, t waa put info a room by aome 
old woman, from whom 1 could not i^ct one word. 
I repi^afrji mv promiaea of high rewnrda for my 
iiberl)", my (hrcala, and my calla for aaaiafance, 
but wrfh equal aucceaa^^-l waa loi^ked into the 
room where refreahmenfa weie placed upon a 
<U]t^ fftbln*i«l drank aome more wine and wafer, 
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but ate nothing. I wetU to a window, and, open- 
ing it, found it secured with iron bars on the out- 
side, and, by (he light of (he moon, could see 
into some genlleman's garden ;. I called aloud for 
help, but might as well have called for a troop of 
soldiers. Now my spirits began (o fail me, I 
began to think whatever the purpose of carrying 
me oflTmight be that it would not be in my power 
to prevent it. I recommended myself to heaven 
with tears, and prayed fervently for protection. 
The door was now unlocked and a man entered 
with a pistol in his hand : I watched it with hopes 
of getting it: I said, in a firm voice, I would go 
no farther, and, seizing the pistol which he held 
in his hand, wrenched it from him : it went off*, 
however, in the scuffle* and was of no further 
use than to bring'in the whole gang to his assist- 
ance: I was immediately led back to the car- 
riage with loaded pistols held at my head and at 
my bosom, when I again took my seat in it, and 
was driven off*: I made an attempt as I was going 
to the carriage to snatch another of their pistols, 
but it had like to have cost me my life, for the 
ruffian snapt it at my bead, but it luckily missed 
fire : this act of his seemed to be highly resent- 
ed by the rest, for 1 saw no more of biui. I was 
How convinced that their threats were no vain 
ones, and that I might expect to be shot if I 
iKiade any violent attempt to get away : as soon 
I was again put into the carriagCt for they 
ere civil enough to hand me into it, ray thoughts 
^Skn upon every dreadful thing my situation could 
e recite, my death I was sure could be at no great 
distance, for, if their object was my dishonour, 
I Celt quite determined upon pntting their ut- 
Tnost vengeance to the risk sooner than submit. 
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Amonf;«t other wiM i«na'Mrrttion<« srlf-desfriic- 
tionoc'iiii'Cii to inPy'irHJ, it'at anv li'iu, I Mi«/ti'^ht 
it woiilii tie Idii^tuK ii«)Wy 1 <>\cn Ijpf^aii to coiisiiJ* 
er by wtiil fiicaiM I could fHTect if, whrri the 
cheering; hop*; of escape interfereil, and I lelt 
that while the least remained I oiis;ht not lo 
cherinh any thought of it :«^at laflt, n\y cxertioniii 
agitation of mind, and the hour of rest nniiinc 
their forces npon mc, threw mc into a sleep; 1 
di'camed that my dear Acerhns had rescuetimei 
and when the carriage stopped I awoke in nn« 
speakubic borrour : a flood of tears gave me 
some relief. It was some time before the door 
was unlocked, and I began to doubt if 1 should 
be permitted to get out: presently, however^ 
it was opened and I found it to be day, but very 
gloomy, for we were in the middle ofiome 
wood : I was conducted to a room in some bouse 
by my guards, and locked into it as before, it 
had one window in it, and a door which opened 
into a garden t but 1 should have observed thai 
when I was taken out of the carriage this time I 
was blindfolded, and my arms held by two or 
three on each ^ide of luo until put into the rooini 
when I was left at my liberty, as far as the use 
of my limbs went, thou;j;h a prinoncr in other re- 
spects: as soon as I \v:ih locked into the room I 
took the bandage ofl* my eyes, which was a 
silk handkerchief, it had the lrttf*r F. marked in 
one corner of it. Findin:'; niys«.'lf alone I ran in« 
Htantly to the door which npcn'Ml into a garden, 
anil, to my incxpresxjlilf joy, found it open: 1 
darted info the garden like a wild bird out of ita 
cage, but the joy 1 fi'lf Hcrved but to rnhance nt\ 
grief when I naw a hi:!h wall rnriii le me on al 
>idesy over which it was i't'poKsible (o cTunb 
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ftfier waDdering About the ciirden for some time, 
which was darkened by the cypress and the 
yeir, I returned to my room, where I found, bj 
the provision that had been made in it, that, 
whatever thej meant to do wilh me, thej had 
no intentions at present to starve me to death!— 
I felt as one who wanted food without being 
lioiigrj ; my thirst, however, was excessive, ana 
I drank a large basin of milk which scarcelj sat* 
iafied me; and went again info the garden to ex- 
amine the walls. This garden, which was very 
saudl, was connected with the room bj a narrow 
passage flowing into it between two high build- 
UBgs which looked like stables, be thej what 
thej might, however, no window looked mj 
waj from thefii, thej turned their backs upoa 
lae and helped me in no other waj than to make 
Bij priaoQ the more secure. At this place I 
ataid till it was night, sometimes wandering about 
the garden, and sometimes returning tomj room; 
I taw Dobodj all daj, excep t an ill-looking wo* 
BMB who broaght me some cold meats and some 
wine, from whom I could, not bj anj means, 
nl one word : I shall never forget her face, 
kowerer, though I was not like to remember her 
imcet or anj other voice on this pleasant jour> 
aej, the horses snorted sometimes, but everj 
other animal about me was as silent as death* 
I tried exery way I could devise to get upon 
tfte top of the ganlen wall, but in vain : at last 
I gave up all in despair, and set myself down in 
nij room,, expecting and wondering what next 
night happen : I laid all to the chars;e of mj 
nnluckj face and form, and was vain enough to 
think that mj person was the object of my ban- 
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di((i. But yet K (hey had any evil design upon 
that, no place in the world was more suited 
to it than that in which I now wa% which, as 
far as 1 could discover, seemed to be a lone 
house in the middle of some great wood, where 
fifty murders might be committed and the world 
none the wiser* I ate some cold meat for my 
dinner, which I pulled to pieces with my teeth 
and my fingers, for I had neither knife nor fork 
allowed me — it was ready cut into slices, how- 
ever, and gave me little trouble : when it began 
to grow dark I expected to see the light no more ; 
for in this place I felt a strong persuasion that 
whatever was intended to be done would be 
executed : I prepared myself for death, for I 
was deter'hained to die sooner than be dishoDoar- 
ed : my intention was, as soon as I found their 
design, to seize one of their pistols and shoot 
myself through the heart. In the midst of these 
my meditations it grew quite dnrk, I suddenljr 
heard a carriage drive to the house, when, after 
the same ceremonies as before, I jrent i|uietly 
into if, and was again driven away. The next 
time we stopt to change horses, I was not suffer- 
ed to get out, I was a little distressed at this» 
but bore it as well as I could. The next stage 
we stopped at what appeared to be a lodge at 
some park gate, for I was suffered to get out 
here, and was put into a room, locked into if, and 
left to my meditations ; and, if silence c;ave them 
any furtherance, I had enough of that, for much 
pains seemed to 'be taken to keep every thing 
very quiet ; and if Mr. Grove limsclf had run 
aw.iy with me thiui^^s coul'l not have been more 
still.' — .Mr. Grove «^iihIi*;I. — * In short, mattera 
were carried on in so strange a way that mj 
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curiosity almost equalled my fears : hitherlo I 
had not heard so much as a whisper : all was done 
by sign», and in deep silence, which had some- 
thing inexpressibly terrible in if. 1 now began 
to examine my room, there was one window in it, 
and though scarcely large euo'igh to let a cat 
outf it had cross bars of iron in it ; 1 took a chair 
and looked out at it, for it was high in the wall, 
and got a sight of the outside of my carriage* it 
"was gceen, and on the pannel rhe letter F. was 
put, surmounted with a death's head held in a 
man's hand : the carriage was richly ornamented 
"with silver, and looked to be very new : at that 
moment my little window was blinded on the out* 
aide, and I could see no more. In this small 
room I found every thing I wanted, not to omit 
some very fine ham and a chicken ready cut up, 
and a bottle of excellent madeira : I ate some 
iopperv and drank four glasses of the wine, which 
put me into better spirits than I had yet felt my- 
self : after an hour I obeyed the summons, and 
was put into the carriage for the last time. Three 
hours and a half elapsed, when the carriage again 
stopped ; upon the door being opened, I found 
myself at the mouth of a long passage, it was 
lighted by some lamps which hung on the walls, 
and seemed to descend ; the appearance of it 
l^aveme great alarm. The usual sign being made 
for me to get out 1 refused, and said I would not 
get out : when the opposite door of the carriage 
was unlocked, upon which some pushed and 
somepulled, and soon got me inlo the passage: 
here I began to contend with my gang, and stooii 
my ground 'in an unaccounlable manner against 
three or four of them for some time, but as 
the passage lay upon a descent, it was all up hill 
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work for me f o itruggle against lo many vlu 
bad the upper ground ; 1 was forced to givi 
way, and down I wai compelled to go» modi 
puBbing, and some pulling^ until we came h 
a door, they then tiea a bandage over my eyea 
and, opening the door, which, being a hea%j 
one, made a great noise, — in 1 was pushed al 
one general effiirt, and the door closed upon mi* 
I sunk down on the ground, where 1 lay u)r aooM 
time with scarce any sense. All around iQe wai 
a deep silence, 1 had forgot my bandage^ and 
thought 1 was left in the dark, but, coming tc 
my senses, 1 soon recollected the cause of mi 
darkness, and pulled offthe handkerchief wbici 
tied my bead, when I was not a little astonished 
to find myself in a good room with a bright firt 
in it, and some wax candles burning on a table. 
I stared all around me as 1 sat on the floor, 
when the window curtains, which were oi 
scarlet cloth, caught my attention, and, ai 
my liberty was always uppermost in my 
thooghts, any the least prospect of it rons^ 
me in a rroment ; I leaped up from off the flooi 
where I was sitting, and ran to the curlainn, buf, 
upon pulling one of them aside, how great was 
my vexation and astonishment to find no wio« 
dow behind it ! I looked behind the other when 
the same wall presented itself which encompasa- 
ed me on all sides! this fixed me for some time 
in amazement. I then recollected the great de« 
scent which fell shelving down to this place, and 
it came to my tboughtn that I must be undet 
ground ! Terrified at this imagination I felt a 
chill run through me, as if cold water instead 
of warm blood had run through my veins. Re« 
covering from this stroke of terror which 
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liad benumbed me for an instant, I began to 
examine the other parts of the room, in which 
every thing was provided for my comfort und 
convenience except a way to get out of it ; to 
Goiue to particulars, there were several sorts of 
meats and wines placed upon a sideboard, which, 
upon laising a fine table-cloth, I found to be made 
ot white marble, and hung to the wall by two 
brass chains : my guardians seemed to have much 
feeling for my stoinach, for hitherto I had always 
plenty to eat and drink : to proceed, the chairs, 
which were very handsome ones, were orna- 
mented with cushions of scarlet cloth, there was a 
sofa too furnished in the same manner, anil in one 
corner of the apartment stood an harpsichord, 
and there was a little table covered with musick 
books put near it : a brass triangle of lamps hung 
by a scarlet cord from the ceiling which was as 
white as snow, these, adding their little fires to 
the candles, aided by the reflection of the ceil- 
uig) g&^e SI great deal of light : there was a good 
carpet on the floor that covered it entirely, which, 
upon lifting up one corner of it, I found to be 
paved with bricks : every thing about the fire- 
place was very neat, indeed magnificent, it was 
decorated with a marble mantle-piece, richly em- 
bellished with the rape of Proserpine, its plinths 
and side-pieces hung with fruits and flowers : I 
looked into every corner of the room, which was 
rather large, like a bird that, just catched and 
put into a cage, looks all its wires over ; I came 
to the door last, for I very little expected that it 
would be any thing like a door to me, for I as 
much looked to walk through one of the walls ; 
I put forth my hand to the lock, however, like 
one who holds out a hand for unexpected charitj, 
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and found it open, but there was aswiher beyond 
it, which gave me much comfort, for I waa not 
lik<5 to have my house broken open m long m 
such a vast block of wood and iron stood in the 
way : I turned from it like one perfectly aatis* 
ficd, and, casting my eyes another way, a green 
curtain, which I had not taken much notice of 
before, caught my attention ; I went to it, and 
drawing it aside, for it ran on rings and a rod, 
found another door, which, upon opening it, pre- 
sented me with a dark room ; I started back, not 
knowing what it might contain, and fancied I 
heard a noise in it ; I felt a sensation in my bead 
just as if my hair moved ; running to the tablOy 
Jiowever, and taking one of the candles which 
atood upon it, I returned to this door, and held 
out the candle as far as I could reach into the 
room, to see what was in it : opposite to the dooK 
atood a bed, which, being of white furniture, was 
the more readily seen ; the curtains were close- 
ly drawn, and what it might contain I could not 
tell : * Is any one there V said I, three times 
over, raising my voice each time still higher: 
but nobody answered me, and, not having heard 
the sound of any voice but my own for so long a 
time, i shoulfl have been frightened out of mj 
wits at the voice of a cat : but, it seems, I was 
the most like a cat of any thing there, being the 
only living creature in the place : having sent my 
voice first, I followed it, and found a very well 
furnished bed-room, with every thing I could 
want in it ; this was a new source of entertain- 
ment, and I amused myself with poking my nose 
into every corner of it : I here found a bed all 
xeady prepared for one to get into it, and, puttine 
my band into it, found it to have been lately 
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warmed, and, tired aa I was, not haTing been io 
a bed for so long a time, I was very much f empt* 
ed to jump into it : first of all, however, I wa« 
determinea to re-examine everj place and thing, 
in both the rooms, before I ventured to take any 
rest : I had already so well looked over every 
thing in the first room that I found nothing new 
in that, but in the bed-room two things had esca- 
ped me, one was the, I was going to call it win- 
dow curtain, but that would be to give it a wrong 
name, for, upon my pulling it aside, I foimd no 
window there : the other was a little door which 
I espied in one comer concealed behind another 
little curtain, I ran to it, and opened it, and found 
a little closet :* having now gone twice over 
every thing, I took the triangular lamp off iff 
hoolu, and brought it, and the two wax candles, 
which were in the outer apartment, into my bed- 
chamber, and bolting my door, for there were 
two strong bolts on it, I had the courage, afler a 
good deal of Ibtening and searching, to undress 
myself and get into the bed, which was a very 
comfortable one : but I found it quite impossible 
to get to sleep for a long space. There is a time, 
however, when the necessities of nature carry 
the day agiunst all disturbances of thought, and 
the old gentlewomen at last made a conquest of 
me and put me to sleep as a nurse serves a baby : 
I slept very soundly for some hours, and awoke 
with a great start, that almost danced me out of 
my bed ; nothing could be more dark before light 
was created, than the place in which I was, for 
the lamp, and the candles, which I left burning io 

"^ GeneneTe toU the ladies, in the drawing-room, tbal 
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my room \vhen I went to bed, were all gone out : 
nor could any place be more still — I could hear 
iny heart beat, which it did at that time verjr 
much : I composed myself as well as I could, and 
fell into a variety of reflections upon my very 
extraordinary situation : who on earth can it be, 
said I to myself, that has thought me worth 
stealing? can it he for love, or for revenge? but 
how can it be for either? As to those contempti- 
ble (hingu that have professed love to me with- 
out knowing what it was, they have long since 
had reasons enough to be satisfiefl with my an- 
swers, and I as good reasons to think so ; I was 
talking away to myself as fast as a parrot, when, 
all on a sudden, I heard a noise in the next room, 
I leaped out of bed and began to search for my 
clothes, but was in such a fuss that I scarce 
knew what I did — the darkness of my room was 
80 great, that if I had been shut up in the centre 
ofliie earth, light could not have been more com- 
pletely shut out : — J was forced io return to mj 
bed io compose? myself, and recollect where I 
ut my clothes : I lay trembling for some time, 
)ut the noise not being repeated, 1 took a little 
heart, and, remembering at last where 1 un- 
dressed myself, I made shift to put my clothes 
on in the dark, and poking out my way to the 
door, perceived a little glimmer of light at the 
bottom of it : I stood still and listened for a long 
time : hearing no noise, I ventured to unbolt the 
bolts and open the door gently, when the first 
thing I discovered was that the curtain had been 
drawn over it, a thing which I knew that I had 
not done myself: this convinced roe that some- 
body must have been in the next room to do 
this, but 1 was not long before I had proofs 
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enough of it| for candles had been brought into 
it, a table with all mattere for breakfast set 
ffeadjy a good fire made, and nothing was wanted 
but soQie person to come with a good appetite 
and sit down to breakfast in it : all these ttiingB 
I discovered peeping from behind the curtain, 
which had been made to conceal the door of the 
bed-room ; I put mj head further and further by 
degrees, until I could see into every part of the 
room, convbced by my own senses that nobody 
was in it, unless concealed behind the curtains, 
which seemed put there for no other reason thav 
te hide the want of windows. I ventured out, 
end was glad to get to the fire, for I felt cold, and 
■houid have been glad of a hat which I lost, I 
knew not how, in some of my skirmishes. After 
I had well warmed myself, and I was not a little 
eurprised at being so cold in the middle of sum- 
mer, I turned to the table so hospitably provided 
for me, and took some coffee and some bread and 
butter ; and might have taken poison for any 
thing I knew. However^ all was very good, and I 
must confess that I felt hungry. I then arose, 
end paced backwards and forwards in my room, 
expecting what might come next, and wishing 
miich to see something in the human shape^ 
when, all on a sudden, I was surprised with ano- 
ther noise ; it was the fM of something like a 
heavy chain at the door, which I heard unlocked, 
and, presently, a woman came in as tall and as 
large as myself, but not so handsome,' said Ge- 
nevieve, laughing ; * for of all human counte- 
nances I had ever seen, even in pictures wffere 
devils and goblins are drawn, I never saw one so 
hideous. The moment she came in I ran up to 
her, and, seizing her fa^t by the arm, < Tell me, 
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this moment/ said I, in a loud voicey * where 1 
am, and by whose orders put into this place V 
The woman was speechless ; upon wliich I 
seized her with both my hands and dragged her 
towards the candles with a force ahe could by 
no means, though she attempted it, witbitaiid» 
and, staring in her eyes, told her, I would make 
her use her tongue if she had such a thing in 
her head, and gave her a shaking which nmde 
her teeth chatter. The ugly toad, fiodiof^ 
herself in the hands of her mistress, for she 
had not strength enough to contend with mOi 
bawled out for help, and that was the first human 
Toice which I had heard, except my own, aince 
my Btrange. journey- from Oaken Orove: I told 
her she might bawl her heart out, for I did not 
value my life at a farthing, and would ahake 
Iter limbs all about the room if she refused to 
answer me a single question ; upon which she 
opened her horrible mouth, and made signs forme 
to look into it, which I did with a candle, and saw 
her tongue was cut out at its root. I was now 
perfectly satisfied with her reason for not speak- 
ing, and, upon her dropping down on her kneea, 
released her from my grasp. Shocked at what I 
bad seen, I threw myself on the sofa and let the 
woman go where she would : it was some time, I 
confess, before I recovered myself after so horrid 
a sight, and it gave ine a more dreadful idea of 
my siluation than any that I had yet formed :-* 
' Into the hands of what barbarous monsters am I 
iallen!' said I. 'What am I to expect?'— I 
letlped off the sofa to look for the woman, but she 
was gon^: 1 presently heard a noise in my bed- 
chauiber : I ran into it and found her there ; she 
had come, it aeemedi to put my apartment in 
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order : the first question I asked her, was, if she 
could write ? she shook her head : I made signs 
of talking on the fingers : she shook her head 
again. 1 felt my spirits roused in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, and was determined to make an 
attempt at leaving the room with her, though it 
might cost me my tongue ! upon a little considerar 
tion, however, for I had lucKily time for it, while 
the woman made my bed, and was engaged in 
other domestick matters, I thought I had best be 
quiet, for, what could I do ? what could even an 
armed man have done in my situation ? I thought 
it would be the best policy not to offend those 
whom I could not conquer ; for to »hew one's 
courage where one is sure to get the worst of it, is 
acting like a fool : it is just to shew that one is 
not afraid to be beaten, and that were the best of 
it. I took no further notice of the woman, whom 
I pitied very much, for I took it in my head that 
they had cut her tongue out on purpose to quali- 
fy her to wait upon me : I was in a si range place, 
so it was no wonder that I took strange things 
into my head. I came to the resolution that, as 
long as no injury was offered to my person, to 
take all patiently. The woman presently came 
out of my bed-room, and opening a large basket 
which she brought, and which 1 felt some curiosi- 
ty to examine, took out some wax candles and put 
them into silver candlesticks, and set them ready 
on the side-table, if I might want them, for I began 
to find 1 was to live by candlelight, aud give up 
my share of the sun to others. Having done 
every thing which she came to do, the woman 
came, to the table where I sat leaniiip: mj head 
upon my hand, and put a piece of paper L^fore 
me and an inkstand, and made some signs which 
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I did 1104 at all umlenttnd, when the pointed to 
mj gown, which was verj mvch torn and ttuned, 
and, by an action which I could not mistake, I 
feand that I was to give orders in writing if I 
wanted it repaired or clamed, which I did| 
and the woman showed signs of being satisfied: 
die took it, and in a few hours returned with k 
washed and mended. I soon found that this was 
to be the way to make my wants known, and I 
had many ; I had no clothes but what I had upea 
my back, and those but ill suited to my preseot 
Mtuation, for they were my wedding clothes, and 
I could not look at any part of my dress with- 
out tears. When the woman returned with mr 
gown I pointed at the inkstand, she brought it 
and some paper. I wrote dewn * A bible and a 
prayer4)ooK.* She soon brought them, and, as 
they were quite new, and a bill came with theoSf 
I found that 1 could not be far from some town or 
village. By the bill I was given to understand 
that I must pay for what I wanted : this put a 
thing into my bead whi(5h had not been tliere be- 
fore, it was to see what money I had in my puree, 
upon which I began to count my money, and 
found I had no more than ten pounds in mr 
pocket. It was not long before great part of thit 
money was gone to buy me things which I could 
not do without, though I attired myself like a plain 
village girl, and made many things with my own two 
hancU, such ad gowns, petticoats, &c. After I 
had furnished myself with every thing 1 wanted 
about my person, and paid my bills, a thought 
came into my head which, if it had come before, 
would have come in better time, it was, that if by 
any stratagem I could get out of my prison, I 
should want the means to fly, for how codM I get 
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on without money? Now, by the time I was 
coming to this place, and the rate I came at, I 
could not be less than a hundred and fifty miles 
from home. I consoled myself, however, as well 
as I could, and thought if I could but once get 
oat of my gaol, I should want neither meat, drink» 
nor sleep, but live upon joy alone. As the jour- 
nal of one day will very well serve for no less 
a time than five months, for much variety could 
not be expecfed in the narrow circuit In which I 
was lo act ; I will first give it you, and then pro- 
ceed to scenes dreadful and shocking to be told 
and heard.' Oenevieve was proceeding, when 
Old Crab interrupled her, and asked her if the 
scoundrels had committed any brutal act ? ' I 
will set you at rest as to that,' said she, < in a 
very short time, but I think my story will lose 
its interest if I tell you any thing out of its 
place. Romances,' continued she, * were never 
much to my taste, and I now feel myself so much 
like the heroine of a novel, that 1 can scarcely 
bear the thought of it. To come to my journal, 
I rose at eight in the morning, said my prayers, 
and read the psalms and lessons for the day ; I 
then sat down to my breakfast, after which I 
walked two hours, with my watch in my hand, as 
fast as I could pace it, setting my bed-room door 
open, and making a long walk from the utmost 
comer of one room to the furthest corner of 
the other, in which the position of the rooms 
favoured me. I then sat down to my work, 
if I had any to do, and sometimes amused 
myself by writing notes to the master of 
the house, at one time full of complaints, at 
another of petitions, at another of thanks for 
my good usage, at another of threats, setting the 
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dangers in which they stood who had taken mc 
away by force from my friendai in every light I 
could. Of this, however, I, after a timci grew 
tired enough, for ail I could write waa diare> 
garded. The outside door of my prison, amongst 
other safeguards, was fastened, as I think I have 
said, with a heavy chain ; this chain usually fell 
three times, sometimes four times a-day, whikh 
always gave notice when my dumb-waiier was 
coming : it always fell at four o'clock, when my 
dinner was brought me, which was very good ; 
and my table was decorated with a variety «jr 
silver thuigs : a desert followed my dinner, served 
in the neatest manner, and two sorts of winea. 
At eight I took my tea and coffee with some bread 
and butter, which was my last meal. I then read 
the evening psalms and lessons, said my prayertf 
and, after an hour's walk, went to bed. I meditated 
a great deal, and, indeed, had little to intemi|lt 
my meditations. I was strongly persuaded that I 
had but a short time to live, in wtiich sad thought 
one thing gave me much comfort ; it was, that I 
had made my will and left all I was worth in th« 
world to one who was worth to me more than that 
and all the world, my dearest dear Acerbus, m 
few bequests to my kind friends excepted — ^thiSt 
I say, gave me much comfort. If any violence 
should be offered to my person, I was determined 
to die, and had concealed a pointed knife in % 
case made to hold it in my bosom, with which I 
was resolved to stab myself to the heart sooner 
than live to be dishonoured : and had argued my- 
self into a persuasion that it were lawful. From 
the very kind treatment I met with, and the care 
that was taken of me, and of my beauty too, fo^ 
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I had every sort of thiog on my toilette and in 
my bed-room to make rae faandsome and to keep 
me so ; I took an idea that I were like a pig, or 
a chicken, that h put up in a cage to be fat-*^ 
ted, when the more care is taken of it the nearer 
it is to its destruction. — Day after day, night 
after night passed on with nothing to distinguish 
fhem but the same recurrences ; my time ran just 
like a wheel, in the whirl of which the same 
things still return and still depart ; I continued 
b good health, after the first month, when the 
agitation of my mind disordered me a good deal 
at times, during which every care of me was 
shewn. Strange, indeed, it may appear, but true 
it is, that no less than five months passed before 
I met with any interruption to my matters, and 
my curiosity began to be the most troublesome 
thing that I had to deal with ; it was now soon to 
be satisfied, however. One morning, after my 
breakfant, 1 was sitting at my table and reading 
the psalm \ and lessons for the day, which, though 
it was a thing I never missed, yet 1 sometimes 
laid my prayers only before my breakfast, and 
read the service for the day afterwards: I was 
fitting at ray table thus engaged, when I was 
surprised to hear the chain fall at so unusual a 
time, for the woman had but just made my bed 
•fld swept my apartments, leaving me, as usual, 
to my solitude : well, the inside door was opened^ 
and in came a man with a mask upon his face, wrap- 
ped from head to foot in a sort of military cloak. 
I leaped up from my chair at such an unexpected^ 
and so new a sight, and attempted to speak, but 
felt as if something stuck in my throat liKe a ball! 
— * Sit down,' said he, in a voice 1 was well ac- 
quainted with ; and although there was nothing 
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terrifick, either in the words or the manner in 
which they were uttered, the sound of a voice, 
after so long a silence, had a strange effect upon 
me: I trembled, and tried to conceal it, and 
wailed with impatience for what further he might 
have to say. ^ I am come to beg that for another 
which he can take without the asking for ;' said 
he, 'and will take the sooner, if refused.' ' Speak 
out, said I, in a loud voice — * say what you would 
have of me !' — ' No fury,' said he, ' no storm, it 
will but aggravate your sentence.' 'Sentence!' 
said I ; ' how dare you, be you who you may, 
how dare you sentence me V I felt my courage 
sufficient, at that instant to have plunged my wea- 

ton into my heart, and searched my bosom to 
now if it was in its place ; it was, and it added 
to my courage to find it there. I arose from my 
seat, and took a few steps in my room ; the man 
was silent, as if confounded by my voice and 
demeanour : when, turning to me, as I walked 
towards the door, without any intention to go out 
at it, — 'You had l>est stand your ground, m admit* 
said he, ' for the moment you offer to go out of 
this room you will be shot dead.' — I laughed 
aloud: — 'Death,' said I, 'is what I want, and 
should be glad of it if I could get it.' 'I know 
your spirit, madam, but have no mind to gratify 
you in the humour I am in.' I heard the chain 
put up, and we were both shut in. 'I neither 
care for what your humour is, nor what you are,' 
said I ; 'I demand my liberty ; it is a thing 
which no power on earth has a right to rob an 
unoffending creature of — what have I done to be 
imprisoned thus ? name my crime ! — who arc 
you ? show your fare, if you are not ashamed 
to show it ; — no honest man hides that behind a 
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mask which he can wear with honour — a bad man's 
face is one of the worst things he has about him, 
and that is the reason whj he is fain to hide what 
be cannot get rid of;. it is one of those jpiarka 
his guilt is known hyz who are you? have yon 
a name ? or are you as much ashamed of that 
as of your face? Come, be a brave villain, 
be you what you may, don't be ashamed of your 
profession, to be ashamed is to be a coward — ; 
who are you, I say ? — I will know who you are, 
your voice is no stranger to me ; unmask, sir, or. 
I will unmask you !" saying which, I snatched 
away his mask, and whom do you think it con- 
cealed ? — my cousin Frederick ! — if the devil 
bad been in the room I could have described my 
feelings : but I can no more do that now than I 
could speak then, for I could scarce breathe, 
much less speak ; I panted as if I had run myself 
out of breath. He took the advantage of it, 
and, to give him his due, he had made several 
attempts to speak before, but I talked so fast, 
and so loud, that he could not get in one word : 
lie took the advantage of my want of breath, and 
said, ** You had best be quiet, Genevieve, it will 
make the most for your advantage ; you are as 
much in my power as any thing can be that 
either is, or ever was, subject to the will of 
man : I came masked for your benefit, and for 
none of those saucy reasons which you have had 
the .temerity to object to me, that I might have 
a plea to take the less offence at what you might 
flay, as one that did not hear it ; 1 came not as 
myself, but as a messenger from myself to make 
a demand, which, by this rash act of yours, you 
will make more se>ere — I can take what I want, 
but had rather take it at your hands than by 
TOL. in. 10 
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force." << Get out of my sight/' said I, << for I 
bad rather be shot in the eyea than see you !" 
His attempt upon my dear husband's life aud 
my pvBon came into my bead like an arrow the 
moment I saw his face — ** I demand/^ said hsy 
<< your person and your fortune." *^ I would 
destroy both before you should have either/' 
said ly *^ if I had them to give, but I hare iiot--4 
am a married woman." ** It is false," said be ; 
** I know you were to be, but know you are not-* 
submit*-come a volunteer or I will press you into 
the service." " Press !— yes, you hare a press- 
gang at hand, but I neither fear you nor it-— I 
will not submit ! — Lock your doors as you may, 
I have a key that will set ine at liberty : — so 1« in 
ifiy turn, can take what I want, but had rather 
take it at your hands than by force : I demand 
my liberty." << Take it," said he, with a sneer 
— *^ but, in the mean time, we will see what can 
be done — there are pens, ink and paper-^aend 
me a note when you have changed your mind ;" 
saying which he left the room. — ^I had a reply 
ready, but he would not stay to hear it. This is 
not only the substance of our conversation, but, 
I believe, nearly every word that passed, for I 
had time enough to reflect upon it after he was 
gone and to iix it in my mind. But what amaied 
me the most was, that I had never seen or heard 
from him before this time, some reason there 
certainly must be for so long a silence, but what 
it was I could not guess : 1 formed a variety of 
conjectures upon this, which, peihaps, aie not 
much to the piesenl purpose, or liae to be of 
much interest. — To proceed, therefore : Roon 
after he was gone the rfcain fell again ; " What ! 
more company !" said I to myself, and few people 
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erer talked more to themselYes than I did, which 
showm that a woman's tongue must needs be run* 
ning at all events ; upon which another man made 
his appearancey and though he was one of the 
most rIMooking fellows I almost ever saw, the 
wretch he came after made a handsome man of 
one whom Nature had taken a great deal of paint 
to make hideous : We stared at each other, but 
neither of us spoke a word : his errand was to 
take awaj all my wax candles and put worse in 
their places : I looked upon this as a mean piece 
of malice, and took no further notice of it at that 
time, not knowing to what play it was the pnn 
logne : Nothing broke the usual current of events 
unlil the next morning, when at the same time 
the same man who took awaj my wax candles, 
came ^ain and took awaj one of the glasses 
which served to a^m my room : the day after 
he 6ame again and took away the other, for there 
were two ; at first I thought this man was to serve 
me as a footman, and that I was to have two ser- 
vants instead of one, though I was not very con- 
scious of having done much to deserve any such 
mark of favour, but I soon found to my cost that 
his services put nothing to my comforts, for every 
time he made his appearance he was sure to take 
one or another away : every time he came he 
wtt sure to cwry some piece of furniture out of 
my rooms— chair after chair, and table after table ; 
for, to make the thing the more vexafious, he 
never took more than one thing at a time, chair 
after chair, and table after table, disappeared, until 
nt last I had neither one nor the other left me ; 
when every moveable thing except my bed was 
taken from me, which served as well for table 
and for chair,but I had no great reason to expect 
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that it would serre me loDg in an j waj : the neiLt 
object of mj robber's attention was my carpetsi 
which he took at twice, first from my parioor, 
and then from mj bed-chamber, for the floors of 
both were covered with very good ones ; this 
piece of malice left me upon a cold brick pave- 
ment : when the rc^ue came next he brought a 
sort of bench with him ; and took down one civ> 
tain a-daj until all were gone : he was so good 
as to leave the bench whi(ih served me for a seat 
and a fable. Instead of good candles 1 had now 
very bad ones, rush-lights only, whose feeble light 
made my disfurnished apartments look verr 
dismal ! This usage was bad enough, but it 
was not the worst, for I had some reason to 
think that -I was to be starved to death, 
and that,, to make it the more terrible, by littlo 
and litlie, for my table was/obbed of somewhat 
every day, till I was at last reduced to bread 
aud water. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GenevieTO*! Narrative cootfaoed. 

* It would make too long a story to coane to 
particulars, but 1 could not but admire the inge- 
nuity of my tormentor: I had several written 
messages sent me from the villain who kept me 
under his key, calling upon me to yiela, and 
those at such times when some more cruel priva- 
tion than others vexed me most : I had two thiogji 
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lo choose out of^ death or diahoaoury and my^ 
choice took not one moment's consideration: I 
therefore prepared mjself the best I could to 
die. The sadclest part of my existence, was my 
sleep, for then my fancy brought all my dearest 
friends before my yiewi but the scene was always 
tragicky often dreadful: to return; some days 
had now passed> since my plunderer had made 
me a viaity when he came agsun and took off the 
lock and the bolts from the door of my bed-room and 
carried them away '^ this business took him three 
days» for there was a lock and two bolts, one of 
which he took away at a time : after this I went 
to bed no more, hut took a little sleep at times 
in my clolhes, out of which I always started iq 
some shocking agony : the last time he came he 
committed a robbery on my person — ^he seised my 
watch as I held it in my hand : I struggled for it> in 
which scuffle I got a hurt on my left breast with 
the man's elbow, this put me into a rage^ I flung 
him on the ground with all my strength, and cut 
his head : he, finding himself unable to manage 
me, look a bell out of his pocket, and rung it for 
assistance ; I heard a noise of some at the door, 
and resigned my repeater, sorely against my wiU r 
this man I saw no more ; but another, little bet- 
ter than an animated flint, took his place* The 
first time I had the honour to see the one who 
succeeded him, he came and took hold of my 
clothes, as if he had a mind to undress me, he 
soon fonnd that was not like to be an easy mat- 
ter, but I afterwards thought that he only wanted 
to take my gown, for, leaving me, he went into 
my bed-room and took away one which lay on 
my bed. — After this, the woman, who did a 
-variety of little domestick ofiices £or me, and 

VOL. III. 10 ^ 
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teemed the kindest of those human creatolrer 
with whom I had now to deal, coming out of my 
bed-room, was seized bj the arm and pulled out 
of (he room, and I saw her no more : the nnai 
waited upon me afterwards, and the next moming 
he entered upon his office ; he brought my break* 
fast and my dinner at the same time, and set it 
down on the bench, or form, which the other 
man had left, through forgetfulness perhaps, for 
I could not ascribe it to good-nature : he theD 
marched into mj bed-room, but found that I had 
saved him ail trouble there, for what the woaitB 
used to do for me in it, I took care to do myself* 
As soon as the man was gone, an accident hap- 
pened, and one sufficiently vexatious ; I had eaten 
some bread and drunk some cold water for mjr 
breakfast, when, gettjng up from my form where 
I sat to my meaf; I had the ill luck to throw 
down my rush candle, and was left in total dark- 
ness, for my fire, which I always neglected, was 
gone out ; indeed, though well served, I expected 
to be deprived of it, so I used myself to do with- 
out it. I felt my way to the door, and knocked 
and kicked till I was tired at it, and then felt my 
way to my bed, upon which I threw myself, aiid 
burst into tears. I knew 1 had little chance of 
any light for four-aud-twenty hours, for all the 

Koor pittance of food that I was allowed, was 
rougnt. in all at once, and left to me to eat it 
when my stomach served for it. My tears neyer 
got the better of me so much before—*] reasoned 
and argued with myself in vain ; I was fain to 
think heaven had forget me, and left me to dis- 
pair ; I wept for two hours, I think, if not more, 
ere 1 could rouse myself, when an odd sensation 
in my head frightened me, for 1 thought I was 
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gpiag mad. I leaped off* my bed, and feeling wj 
waj into the other roonii got to one of the long- 
est of the four walls, and began to walk backwards 
and forwards, feeling my way with one hand ; 
there was no fear, I thought, of falling over the 
furniture ; so after a little, by counting my steps 
from end to end, I paced away with that sort of 
confidence which one gets by finding no danger. 
Of all things which I lost, I regretted the loss of 
my repeater as much as any : it was a- great com- 
fort to know how the time went in the world, 
though I was like to see it no more. Getting 
bolder and bolder in my walk, I by some acci- 
dent, deviated so far from my straight line as to 
fall over my form, and threw my dinner off it^ 
and what was worse, spilled all the water which 
was set upon it, and before the next morning was 
almost choked with thirst, for, to my no save 
mortification and distress, I was allowed no small 
water to wash myself, than what little I could other 
at my meals. I grew hungry, and indeed I was 
seldom otherwise, for I was kept very short : I 
grew hungry about my usual 'dinner time, and 
was forced to feel about upon the dirty floor for 
the bread and meat which had been brought me, 
and was glad to eat them when I found them, 
dirty as they were, like a dog in a kennel : as for 
the bit of bread which I had left at my last meal 
for my dinner, I thought I must have given it up, 
but as luck would have it, after sprawling and 
crawling about the floor for half an hour, I found 
it, and gnawed it to pieces, like a hungry wolf.. 
It would make my story too long to piece in 
moral hints and reflections, but I could not help 
thinking, that I was come to a very good school, 
and should carry away some excellent lessons, if 
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lever should have the luck to get out of it. Thm 
losing of 107 furniture^ piece by piece, put mo 
very much in mind of what happeos to everj 
one who lives long in the world ; friend after 
friend, comfort after comfort is taken from himp 
until the man, grown old, with scarcelj ona 
muscle left to move hira, or a Umb to support bia 
body, fidls into his grave : if my friends above 
ground, thought I, have nothing on earth which 
they can keep, they are, so far, very little betles 
off than I ; for whether they go out of thtt 
world, or I out of my dungeon, the luggage which 
we shall be allowed to take with us will scarce 
be a pin the more. But to proceed : Having is 
some little degree satisfied my appetite with the 
dirty meat and bread which I found on the floor^ 
and, though the meat was very gritty with filth 
which it licked up, 1 was glad to eat it, and could 
have eaten more if I could have found any. I 
felt out my way back to my bed, and the crai* 
vin^^s of hunger being a little allayed, 1 fell 
asleep notwilhstancling my thirst. Huw long I 
slept I could notisay, but I think a great while: 
1 awoke, however, as 1 often did, screaming with 
all my slrenj^th, for my poor brains always ran 
upon some violence, some dreadful assault which 
one time or other I must needs expect. Tbia 
exertion gave me an acute pain in my breast for 
several hours; it went oif, however, at last, and I 
felt no more of it. 1 now Icii my bed, indeed I 
liu.l leaped olf it before 1 was well awuke, for I 
dre:iiiiti<l that Frederick, with half a dozen more, 
hail overpowered lue and were tearin<^ ofi' my 
clolhoij — the Htnig;;les in my sleep must iiave 
been exceshiie, for when 1 awoke 1 was extreme-- 
ly hot, and my thirst so much increased thai k 
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expected to die of it, when I heard the chain &IK 
Seeing the light, I ran out of my room, for the 
least was a great light to me who had been bo 
many hours shut up in the deepest darkness ; but 
when the candle itself which the man brought 
wifh him, met my sight, I could not have been 
more dazzled if he had held a comet in his hand. 
. He brought with him a pitcher of water and half 
a loaf of bread. I seized the pitcher in so wild 
a manner as to make the man start, and put it to 
my mouth with such eagerness that if rattled 
i^ainst my teeth. Having sativBed my thirst, 
I pointed to the bench, which lay overturned, 
the broken cup, and the wet places on tlie floor, 
which was not like to get dry in a hurry, and, 
telling the man what accident had happened, 
begged for a double allowance of water to make 
me amends. I said that 1 had been at least four- 
aod*twenty hours without any thing to drink—- 
to this I had no answer : — I stared in the man's 
foce to look if he pitied me, but found no pity in 
it. — ^The wise, perhaps, may think it belter not 
to have it, than to show it and not have it, but 
to have it and not show it may be better thrift. 
Thia was the first day that I was reduced to 
bread and water, and the first day, too, that I was 
left to light my own fire; a sack of coals was 
brought and poured out upon the floor, and a 
figot thrown to me, and I left to make the best 
of them. The man then put down my bread 
upon my bench, and three rush candles, my 
usual allowance, by the side of it, and went away. 
I was now rich in candles, for, not having burned 
my last allowance, two whole ones and a half, 
which I took care to conceal, remained : so my 
accident, the throwing down my candle I mean, 
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turned out to mj benefit : but I had not one 
comfort upon which I could reckon a straw, mj 
life itself was m the hands of a man whose inten- 
tion it seemed to be to destroy it by degrees, to 
make me feel his vengeance and my death the 
more. Having now the benefit of a light, I took 
my bible and prayer book, and read the morning 
service for the day ; I then took my bread, and, 
giving thanks for it, ate a piece of it] but with less 
appetite than usual, for, though I was very hun- 
gry before I drank the water, my appetite seemed 
to be drowned in the quantity of it which I swal- 
lowed. Well, said 1, there will be the more for 
my dinner, and as to my appetite, I am glad lo 
have it a litfle quiet, for it used to be very 
troublesome. I had now been kept upon bread 
and water for seven days, during which time 
every thing had been taken out of my bed-room 
except the bed and its furniture, and a great 
chest, for, on the seventh day, 1 had not so much 
as a basin left me, so that if my face and hands 
wanted washing it was no fault of mine, and I 
could but ill spare any of the water which was al- 
lowed me ; inneed, I was so thirsty that I usually 
drank it all, and it was often none of the cleanest. 
I had long since found it to be of no use to ask 
for any thing, or to complain of any thing, or find 
fault with any thing, a sullen silence was ny an- 
swer; sol, in my turn, took things as they cane 
in silence. I had now been three weeks without 
any change of clothes, except the change of one 
dirty thing for another. I could no longer get 
any thing washed for me, or even water to wash 
any thing for myself, which I would gladly have 
done ; I began to grow loathsome to myself, and 
expected y if nothing else, that some wretched 
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disease would soon put an end to me : violent fits 
ef grief and rage took their tarns with me ; I be- 
gan to grow desperate, and I was coming fast to 
a resolution to lose my life in an attempt at an 
escape : I went so far as to plan several : I have 
said that I had a knife concealed in my bosom ; 
it was one which had been dropt in the room and 
left ; for, during the first part of my imprison- 
ment, when my meals were served with elegance 
and luxury, knives were brought, and this, which 
was worn very sharp at its point, and made more 
so by my whetting it on the walls, was one of 
them ; it was a common table-knife, with a silver 
haft, and nearly a foot in length, haft and all. 
This knife, which I often drew from the sheath 
that I had made for it in my bosom, and called 
it the key of my prison, was to be the chief in- 
strument in my most favourite plan, it was, see 
what thoughts despair suggests ! to stab the fel- 
low who attended me, and then rush out, for the 
doors were left open as long as he staid, and 
serve the next I rnet the same, and, if overpower- 
ed, die fighting for my liberty ; for I saw that I 
must either die where 1 was, or live a life by far 
worse than death ; < Is not life worth risking life 
for V I would ask, for I talked whole hours together 
to myself. * I am now in good health, my strength 
unimpaired, given nie no doubt for great exer- 
tions, or to what end had I so much ? A weak 
heart makes a weak arm ; they shall see what I 
can do and what I dare to do.' In the midst of 
these disturbances of thought, my jailer came in 
to bring me my bread and water and my rush can- 
dles : my heart failed me sufficiently at the sight 
of him to keep me quiet ; I sat still upon my 
bench, and fixed my eyes upon him in so fierce 
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a manner ag to check his pace as little as he ap-- 
proached me. I saw this, and, lest he should 
suspect any thing which it stood me much upon 
to preTent, I walked awaj into ■ the other room 
and left him ; jel^ when he stooped down to put 
my bread and water on the bench, I had a nne 
opportunity to have despatched him, for his left 
side lay open to my right hand ; but my mind 
was not sufficiently bent : I found this, and walked 
away, for I would not do the thing by halves. 
When I returned to my bread and water, I started 
at the sight of a piece of paper, which lay by 
them on the bench, I snatched it up ; it contained 
the following words : — 

I once more, and for the last time, demand 
your person and your fortune : your consent gives 
you your liberty, and makes you mistress of my 
house : your refusal brings upon you the worsi 
thing that a woman can suffer : four and twenty 
hours are allowed for your answer. 

Frederick. 

'Now,' said I to myself, -I am resolved — thia 
is the spur I wanted. I took some paper and a 
pen, which was left me, and wrote as follows : — 

I have no power to give to another that thing 
which is not my own ; my person is my hus- 
band's, and my fortune is given away by will : 
but if both were in my power, much as I may 
be in yours, I tell you to your head, that I would 
die before you should come possessed of either 
your worst I 

Geitevieve Decastro. 
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* My mind was now fixed, and, odd as it maj 
seeoj, I felt more comfort and more ease than I 
had jet known since I had been in the power of 
this monster. Ijread the morning and evening 
services, afe anAlrunk all my bread and water, 
threw myself on mj bed and slept sweetly and 
without disturbance. But as soon as I awoke, 
the sense of my dreadful situation rushed on mj 
mind, my heart sunk, and I wept bitterly. Hear- 
ing a noise in the next room, I leaped off my 
bed^ for I had slept in my clothes for a month, 
and went into it : my jailer had been there and 
was gone, and, leaving my allowance as usual, 
had taken my note with him. A cold chill ran 
through me, and I felt like one condemned to die : 
feeling in my bosom I missed my knife ! <* Sure- 
ly," said I, ^' the fellow must have come and 
taken it while I slept !" for having had but little 
sleep of late I had slept as one dead. — I ran back, 
frantick, I may truly say, to my bed, and re- 
joiced as much to find my weapon as if I had al- 
ready cut a passage with it through all my ene- 
mies ! I kissed it so eagerly that I cut my face 
with it — but did not know it until the blood dropt 
upon my bread, which lay on the bench over 
which I stood. Presently the chain fell, and the 
door was opened, when two men brought in a 
strange wooden* engine, formed like a St. An- 
drew's cross ; they set it down, and went away. 
Curiosity soon brought me fo it ; the beams of the 
cross were very thick, and *about eight feet in 
length, and strong straps with iron buckles were 
fastened to each of the four beams' ends. I 
started back froin it with honour, for f saw in a 
moment I should be buckled down upon it and 
put to some torture. — I fell on my knees and said 
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I know not what, for my head seemed turned.^- 
I presently recovered a liffle, took my weapon 
out of my bosom, tried its point — put it up again 
—sat down upon my bench, ^ul trembled till I 
shook every thing upon it. M sat at least an 
hour, and, hearing no noise, I took heart a little-— 
{^d feeling very empty, but not hungry, I broke 
my bread in two, when from under a piece of 
crust, which stood up hollow on the loaf, a piece 
of paper fell out upon the ground; I had like to 
have missed of it, for it was not an inch square, it 
caus;ht my eye, however, and I picked it up, 
opened it, and found it contained the following 
words : — 

Be upon your guard — this night at twelve 
o'clock you will be made a sacrifice; till then, 
your time is your own — make the best of it, — 

A Friend. 

' " Friendor enemy," said I, " for I can scarce 
look for any friend here, — I will, at least, take 
your advice, and make the best of my time."— 
The first I did was to kindle a fire, and, having 
made the best I could, I got rid of a great many 
things, I mean clothes, which I had put on to 
conceal, for I had been robbed of all that could 
be found, except a little bundle. which I had the 
address to hide under the henp of coals in the 
corner of my room, this I did that I might have 
as little encumbrance as possible, and no im- 
podin:cnt to the exercise of all my strength; 
as soon as I had done thitf, I tied all up in a 
lar^o limidkercliief and put them in the corner 
next the door, uhicit, as it opened into the 
room, I ;ncaii (he inside door, would conceal 
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the bundle hy enclosing it 
limbs were now at their full 
mjself warm htnieana 
my bed-room MQ^ecled 
ject of allack, I Iherefose'l 

foiloffing trick : — nlioT^bB^eil-rou'ti <)«g^TlieMg 
was a large ahtll^d iip^lliis shelf was place^^ 
a very large iron ctiesi of very great weigAt, 
heavy enough to knock a man dona, or, indeed, 
two, if it fell OQ their heada : I fastened a piece of 
tape to a ring of the chest and U^ bed-room 
door, which, upon being opened, nf^V inevitably 
pull the chest upon the heads of those who 
entered ; for I set it as much as possible upon fl 
baiance, so ^at the least pull might bring it 
down : having nothing but a poker fo help me at 
this work, it look me up two hours at least (o 
move this mass of iron, by tittle and little, from 
the wall to the edge of the shelf, which I did 
with great difficulty, standing on my tiptoes on 
my form, and brought it at last on a balance to 
the border of the shelf ; and in this I had like to 
meet with a sad accident, 1 was within a little o( 
pulling it upon my own pate, and I was a long 
time before I could set it to my mind, for, being 
a very heavy thing, unless it beetled a good deal 
~ over the shelf it would not comedown at any little 
pull ; at last by putting a large coal between the 
chest and the wall, I did the thing to admiration, 
for it hung ao much upon the puiae that I could 
have tipped it over with my little finger. I now 
threadect the piece of tape through the key-hole of 
the door withlnside, and guiding it over the top, 
ahut the door close, and left the.trap for the mouse. 
— ^Whether this thing might succeed or not, it 
at least engaged my mind while I was busy about 
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it^and.f)pw I had nothing more io do but to finiih 
the poor remains of my bread and water, and read 
tiie evening service for the day^n which I met 
^withFa psalm that suited very ^pi with my case. 
—As near as I could guess, it now wanted little 
^^re'tlttp an hour QLitfcc time when I was to 
Expect my visiters P^lis quJje impossible to 
describe the horrours of Qd^rmind during this 
dreadful interval, I seemed to have the utmost 
difficulty to keep myself in my senses. At last 
I even wished to hear the chain fall^-^nd I 
quickly halKiy wish — I heard some little noise 
first, but as I had fancied a thousand times that 
I hud heard a thousand, I took this for fancy too 
— 1 was for once mistaken — I heard voices at the 
outside of the doors, and, in<a moment, the chaia 
fell. I had sonu: time since put the fire out, and 
kept one candle burning in my hand as 1 sat lipon 
my bundle behind the door, which it was my 
intrnlion to extinguish the moment the doors 
were opened. — I blew out my candle in a nio- 
■»»«*•« -.—.J : *.»..!* |jy» ijjf r!;s**^ QH it was ni*o«»W* €4%^ 

iA«-«...) Mitti n««««/ii tip as LI"***- *•" ■* nttp ■•., .,,»^,^ .„. 

me to stand in the corner of the room, behind the 
door, with my knife in one hand and my bundle in 
the (»llier; the door was now opened, and coming 
back upon me, concealed me completely behind it; 
I know very well that this hiding-place would not 
serve nic long, but my plan was, if no opportunity 
ofTer^^d for my escape during the confusion which 
the falling of the great chest might cause, to de- 
fend myself in this corner as long as I had any 
life : four or five men now entered ; as soon as 
they came in I heard that monster, Frederick, 
who was the captain of the gang, speak these 
words : < Now, gentlemeni let us rehearse our 
parts to see if every man be perfect : No. K you 
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are the strongest fellow, you seize her right hand ; 
No. 2, jou seize her left ; No. 3, yon seize her 
right foot, and I will seize the other ; then, when 
we have her Out, No. 4 must follow with the 
cross, and, while we hold her, strap and buckle 
her down upon it : are ye all ready ?" Some 
sign I suppose was giveq^for I heard no answMj^ 
they went immediately to my t>ed-room, and^ 
upon pushing open the door, down came the great 
chest, and, by the noise it made, must have 
knocked down at least two of them : the light 
was extinguished in a moment, apd.we were all 
left in total darkness. — '* Every iban stand his 
ground until I bring a light," said one of them ; 
^* she cannot escape while the door is guarded — 
every man stand his ground." — Upon which, the 
moment I heard him pass me, I rushed out after 
him with my bundle in one hand and my knife in 
the other, and followed him as well as I could in 
the dark a long way, but not knowing the road as 
well as he, I soon lost the sound of his footsteps, 
and was forced to poke out my way as well as I 
could by myself: fh a few minutes I saw a flash 
of light at a distance, and, presently, Frederick 
himself coming with a candle ; I advanced with a 
firm step to meet him, he saw me coming with 
my knife in my hand, lifted up ready for a stroke, 
when he drew a pistol from bis pocket in a mo- 
ment, and fired it at my bead ; I instantly leaped 
upon him, and plunged my knife into his besom 
. with all my might ; he fell as it were dead at my 
foot in a second of time.' When Genevieve 
came to this part of her story, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Decastro were very much affected by it, for they 
bad cherished a hope that they should yet live 
to see Frederick's reformation^ Which hope 
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hai iiig kept alive what little iffection remained for 
hiui in their hearts, the dreadful intelligence <ff 
his being thus cut off in one of thfc most atrocious 
acts shoclced them very much. Mr. and Mrs. 
Decastro left the room, when Oenevieve thos 
went on with her story : * I expected that IM 
report of the pistol would soon bring ail the gang 
about me, ray escape was my objecti which I 
knew must be maae in a moment or not at 
all, I left my weapon in Frederick's body, for it 
was so wedged in between tiiro of his ribs, and 
9tuck so deep in him, that I could not get it oat 
again, and catching up a candle, which lay burn- 
ing on the ground, I ran along the passage until 
I came to a door which was bolted with foUT 
large bolts ; these bolts were all rOsted into their 
staples in such a manner that I could scarce 
push them back with all my strength, and whea 
I had done it the door stuck to the posts so fasf, 
that I was forced to take three or four good tugs 
at it, before it would come open : I saw another 
4loor on my right hand, but as that looked like 
one which led into some apfrtment, I thought it 
best not (o meddle with it, for 1 had no mind at 
that time to look into any rooms, the other I waft 
willing to think made best for my present pur- 
pose, for 1 was sure it was an outside one both by 
i{s thickness and the great bolts it had : I tore it 
open and rushed out in a moment, when my sen- 
sations were so excessive and so exquisite, that 
I had near come down upon the ground* Tile 
moon shone very bright, and showed, me, what I 
ronid have been as glad not to have seen, it was a 
wall which surrounded me on all sides ; I ran to 
if, however, and, being very tall, I found I could 
just reach the top of it with my arms extended, I 
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flung my imndle over it, and, with ft World of 
scrambling, at last sncceeded in getting one of 
my kne^s upon the ridge of it, the rest of my 
bodj soon foRowed, and over I jumped into a 
rdad — hearing, at that moment, a great ndlse in. 
the house behind me^ I took to my heels, and 
ran till I fell breathless on the ground. Harin^^ 
b(een so long shut up in a close place, the air 
which I now breathed had such an effect on my 
breast, that I fell a coughing for ten minutes : 
recovering mjself a little I catched up my butt- 
die and off I sat again bb fast as I could run, 
Whither I Hmw not, it was no matter, however,^ 
fbr I wduUPhave run into a wood full of lions to 
have got a#ay from my prison. I soon found, 
to my cost, that this running would not do, and 
that I was making more haste then good speed, 
tot I was soon forced to sit down again and^pant, 
and lost more time in these stoppings than if I 
had kept up a good steady pace, which I could 
hold on with : while I was sitting upon my bun- 
dle, I heard the feet of horses coming at a dis- 
tance, I tried to get through the hedge, but it was 
too thick, they came on at full gallop and were 
vp with me in a few moments ; I was terribly 
frightened, when one of the horsemen said, <Oood 
' iright,' to me, and away they went, without far- 
ther notice. At that minute, I heard some clock 
strike one, at a great distance, for it was a still 
night. To show signs of fear, is sometimes to 
show signs of guilt, it makes suspicions where 
none are thought of — if they had taken notice of 
the pucker I was in, and of my eagerness to get 
through the hedge, it would have been enough 
to have made Aieni think that I were not so good 
as I should be t— they left me, however, to pur- 
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lue my way unmolested. I kept up a steady 

Face on the road which I found, by a mile-stone 
passed on it, to be some turnpike, but the moon 
getting a little clouded, I could not make put the 
letters, one or two excepted, which gave me no 
intelligence. I walked on, sometimes laughing 
and sometimes crying, and sometimes uttering 
thanksgivings for my escape, until the gray li^t 
-appeared in the east : when, dropping my eyei 
upon my hands and clothes, I found them dyed 
with blood ! I instantly left the high road, and 
wandered about in search of water, for if any had 
seen me in such a dreadful condition^might have 
been taken up and carried to the finlmagistrate. 
Coming to some wood, I heard at a little distance 
the tinkling of water — I entered it, and, following 
the noise, came to a little stream, here I sat down 
and washed my face and hands, and the fore part 
of my gown which had a river of blood running 
from the waist to the bottom of it : — I got all this 
blood about me, in my attempt to recover my 
knife, the haft of which, being rather large, was 
so jammed in between Frederick's ribs, that after 
a tug or two, I was fain to leave it and make bet- 
ter use of my time : and when I came to reflect 
how long I was before I could get away, I was 
not a little astonished at not being overtaken, for 
it was impossible for the men, who were waiting 
for Frederick's return with a light, not to hear 
the report of his pistol : They punctually obeyed 
their captain's orders, however, and kept their 
posts, and there could not be better orders given 
for me, and I should have been to blame if I had 
not made the best of them. I was now quite 
clean, and taking a little turn so(fti found the road 
vcfaich I had left, and held on until I saw a large 
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village at a distance : I entered it, and walked 

into an inn, when a waiter very civilly showed me 

into a room with a bright fire in it, and asked me 

what I pleased to have for my breakfast? I 

should make an endless story of it if 1 were to 

stop at every turn to portray my sensations, 

which were so exquisite at times that the tears 

fell apace into my bosom : The waiter seeing my 

emotion, thought me ill, asked me if he should 

bring me a glass of brandy ; I said I had a little 

overwalked myself that morning and wanted mj 

breakfast : <' Tea and hot rolls, madam ?" said he. 

*That will do,' said I, < bring them directly.' 

I sat down by the fire in a neat cheerful 

little room, and felt as if I should fall in a fit 

for joy! presently my breakfast came, and I 

made the most delicious repast I ever made in 

my life ! Having existed upon bread and water 

for so long a tl,T.e, Rcne hut they who had 

fared as I had, and now fared as I did, could 

know what I felt. 1 had eat my breakfast, and 

not a little astonished the waiter at my appetite, 

before it came into my head, that I was not in 

such very hospitable hands as I had been, where 

I was so generously fed and paid nothing for my 

victuals, but must now pay for what I had : this 

startled me, and I began to search ray pockets 

for money : however I luckily found enough to 

pay for my breakfast and to spare, for, upon 

pouring out my money into my lap, T counted 

out eighteen shillings and sixpence. I paid the 

man, and, telling him that I should sit a little to 

rest myself, he threw some coals upon my fire 

and left me. While I was putting my plans m 

order, and considering what I had best do, I 

heard a great talking in the passage coming to 

my room ; I put my ear to the key-hole and 
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heard one tell a story of some murder that had 
been committed in the night by a woman, and 
no two peas were ever more like each other, than 
the picture he drew of the murderer and myaelf : 
now as they had the copy I thought I had aa 
good take care of the original, so I opened one 
of the windows, and, leaping into the garden, aoon 
found means to make my escape : this imprudent 
step fixed a suspicion upon me, as I found after- 
wards, for I escaped but by the breadth of a hair: 
I ran to the garden-fence, which luckily was not 
so high as a church tower, and, throwing mj 
bundle over, leaped after it, and got into the 
road which ran along the side of the garden : pre- 
sently I came to a turnpike gate, and was such a 
fool as to stop there to ask the man who kept it 
about the roads, for, naturally enough, I waa 
ea^er to be put into the nearest way home. 
Willie I wa» in the houne, some horsemen came 
to the gate, and, looking through the window, I 
was alinodt struck to the ground with the sight of 
the very man who attended me in my dungeon ! 
I darted from the window in an instant, and was 
glad enough to hear them go oflT at full gallop, as 
soon as they had paid their way. ^'Ilave you 
heard of the murder, madam ?" said the turnpike- 
man, coming into the house counting his money* 
I iiad the presence of mind to say that I had 
heard of it at the inn where I had just break- 
fasted. Now, if 1 had walked out at the door, 
like a gentlewcKiian, instead of jumping out at the 
window like a thief, I might as well have kept 
that to myself. <* What inn did you breakfast 
at, madam?" said he. I saw my danger time 
enough to tell a lie, and said, I had breakfasted at 
the Red Lion, when I had, in truth, breakfasted 
at the sign of the Cross. << The very woman who 
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committed the murder has just made her escape 
from the Cross, by jumping out at the window," 
said the man ; ** four men armed are, at this nio« 
ment, gone through the gate in pursuit of her : 
hand-billsy they said, were coming out to give 
particulars ; she was a large handsome woman, 
and the story was, that she had stabbed her 
brother to the heart, with a case knife." I would 
have given the world to have Dfeen put into the 
moon at that moment, for the man looked me over 
in such a manner, that I could almost feel hit 
eyes through my clothes. '< She was just about 
your size," continued he, ''and as handsome at 
you are; (hey said she was beautiful : two hun- 
dred guineas reward are offered." — At that mo- 
ment, others coming to ihe gate, just as he went 
out to take his toll, I wished him a good morn-, 
ing, without telling him so, and, while his 
attention was taken up in receiving and ex- 
amining his money, I walked off into some 
fields which lay on one side of the road, and, 
concealing myself in a dry ditch, sat down 
upon my bundle to consider what had best be 
done. Though I might have been safe enough 
here, I still thought some other place safer. 
Seeing a wood a little way off, I went into it, 
and, getting into a very thick part of it, I sat 
down again to meditate further upon my mat- 
ters. I recollected to have heard, at the inn, a 
very minute description of my dress ; this put 
me upon examining luy bundle to see what change 
I could make in if. jlere 1 found, amongst other 
things, my wedding clothes which I had on when 
I was forced away from the Rosary, my jiown 
was a good deal too long for one in haste ; 1 tack- 
led it up, hov.ever, having a needle and some 
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thread in my bundle, and, having changed ratj 
things, came out of the wood a much finer lady 
than I went into it. I was now clad in fine white 
muslin, instead of a stuff gown and petticoat, and 
had nothing about me except my hat, which by 
any the least means suited with the descriptiott 
given of me at the inn. Corning into a path I 
met a farmer, who pulled off his hat and made 
me a fine bow : I asked him which way the path 
led ? He told me, and I had the satisfaction to 
find that it took me on the way in which I would 
go. He stared a good deal at me, which com* 
pliment I could have been glad to have dispensed 
with. I thanked him for his information and 
walked away : presently, I was a little surprised 
at his calling afler me td ask if I would not wi«h 
to get into iUjp Great North Road ? I said I did. 
'^ This path will take you into it,'' said he. 
There could be no reason for his asking this 
question, for I made him understand me before* 
I was sure it was done to get another stare at 
me. I now trotted on as fast as I could, for I 
felt myself upon very dangerous ground. I 
found that I was a long way from home, for the 
place of my confinement was upon the banks of the 
river Dee. Now a thousand schemes came into 
my head as 1 went singing on ; for my present 
dangers, however great, weighed but ligntly in 
my mind against those which I had escaped ; and 
the thoughts of meetii)ir my ilearest husband, and 
all my dear friends a;.ain, though 1 had a long 
way to go, made me very joyful. A light heart 
and a ^ood pair of le^s carried me along at a great 

Ijace, until at length I Lot into the road I was 
ooking for. J pre>«entty came to a little town» 
when the first thing which took my attention was 
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a printed description of me stuck on a wall, with 
" Horrid Murder" at the top of it, and « Two 
Hundred Guineas Reward" in large red letters, 
suited iu colour to the bloody matter. When 
one thinks oneself safe and finds oneself very 
much mistaken, it is no very pleasant discovery ; 
I soon found it would not do to stop in this place 
as I had intended, for I wanted something to eat 
and to drink, having had a good deal of walking 
and no dinner : the great reward offered, and the 
little danger expected in taking a woman into cus- 
tody, put every body on the look-out, and I 
found people very troublesome as I passed 
through this town. " She has just such a hat," 
said one : " That is the very size and figure," 
said another, and the like ; but I walked quietly 
on and took no notice of any thing. At the end 
of the town I had the boldness to stop at a milli- 
ner's house and purchase, I could but ill afford it, 
a deep green shade for my eyes, which, being so 
long used to a much weaker light than that of the 
sun, notwithstanding their natural strength, were 
much fatigued by so unusual a glare : this shade, 
for good reasons, I had made so deep as to come 
half way down my nose, and hide a good deal of 
my face. At the end of the town stood an inn, 
and at its door a stage coach ; I made the best of 
my way to it, and seeing a man stand by the side 
of the horses, with a whip in his hand, I asbed if 
he were the coachman ? He s^id he was, and 
stared at me in a manner that I could have boxed 
his ears ; he walked round me and looked at me 
behind and before, and from head to foot. << Have 
you lost any body that is at all like me, coach- 
man ?" said I, which he answered by saying, 
** we have plenty of room inside, madam ;" upoo 
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which he took my bundle and put it into the 
coach, and offered me his arm to help me in after 
it. I said I would come in a minute, and ran 
into the bar of the inn to get a bit of bread and 
cheese and a glass of ale : casting my eyes 
through the window I saw the coachman peep 
into one corner of my bundle and tie it up again ; 
I opened the window and scolded the man and 
bade him let my things alone : he readily made 
the care of my property his excuse, and said, 
** the cloth was getting loose, and if any thing was 
lost the proprietors of the coach must make it 
up to the owner." Getting into the coach he 
asked me whither I was going ? I said into Cum- 
berland, and that I would pay my fare at my 
journey's end. " Very weft, ma'am," said be, 
with an odd look, " that will do." He shut me 
in — there was no other passenger withinside. 
The coach not setting off I put down a window 
to look if the coachman was on his box, and 
this, quite unobserved by him, for I heard him 
say to the guard, who sat with him, ** We have 
got her, Tom, safe enough ; I know she is the 
woman, for the clothes that are named in the 
hand-bills are tied up in her bundle. I should 
not have suspected her if she had not took so 
much pains to hide her face with that green 
thing. I was doubting whether to make some ex- 
cuse to get out when he put his whip to the horses 
and fi'ivay he went. I had too much reason, with- 
out the help of my conscience, to take what he 
said to myself, but was a little puzzled at his dri- 
ving me away. I was not very willing, however, 
to stay to have this puzzle explained, for, while 
he was walking his horses up a steep hill, I took 
my bundle, slipped out of the coach at a suddea 
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turn in the road, which I saw would favour my 
escape, and got clear off. How soon the coach- 
man missed his inside passenger I can't say, bnt 
as the road made a sort of curve round the top of 
the hill, I could see him galloping away at half a 
mile's distance, with the coach-door wide open. 
This was another sudden turn in my affairs-^ 
what a good prospect I had of leaving all my 
dangers behind me, and how suddenly was I left 
in the lurch by dame Fortune, who had a mind 
to play me one of her old tricks ! The first 
thing I did was to get out of the road as fast as 
I could ; for, though the coachman might drive 
ten miles before he missed me, he might not 
drive one* In this case^ too much disguise was 
worse than none ; the more I was hid, the less 
I lay concealed : my green shade, which was 
five times as large as it need have been, brought 
suspicion on me, so the first thing I did was to 
pare off what I did not want of it. What next 
to do I was now much in doubt. At one time 
I had a mind to return to the last town,' and 
put myself under the protection of the first 
magistrate, and would certainly have done it if I 
had not been posted for a murderer; but not 
knowing how this story might be told, and with 
how much poise against all I might say, and not 
be believed too, weighed too much against this. 
I had walked half a mile back, however, with 
this resolution, but I turned about again, and 
thought it best not to risk my liberty upon 
guch a cast. The days being short, and the sun 
getting low, I now purposed to keep out of the 
road till it grew dark, and travel by night when 
I should be less seen and meet fewer people, for 
I soon found I might have more light than made 
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for mj safety in my present situatioDi posted as I 
stood for a murderer, and two hundred guineis 
set upon my head.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Gcucvieye*s Narrative contintted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Decastro now came back into 
the room, and Genevieve having, at their request, 
tied the story together where it was broken oflT, 
and given them the thread, proceeded as fol- 
lows : — ^ As soon as it grew dark I came out of 
a dry ditch, where! had sat till I was very cold, 
and took my way upon the high road, which, 
luckily, I now had all to myself: I held on until 
three o^clock the next morning, only taking m 
litllc rest at intervals by sitting down upon my 
bundle : my hIiocs now began to fail me, and 
were worn so Ihin that I felt every little pebble 
through the bottoms of them ! It i^ not quite 
the best way to prepare against accidents, to 
take no care till they come. Having nothing to 
carry me but my feet, I soon found I must be 
tender of them, or I should get lame and not able 
to walk ; this was a serious matter, and I sat 
down to take their case into consideration. I 
had not sat long before I heard wheels, a night 
coach came up, and the coachman stopping to 
make some change in the harness, I asked him 
how far it was to the next town ? he said it wan 
five miles : I a»ked him if he would take me 
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there for sixpence? He said he would, and, as 
lie helped me into the coach, he added, '' The 
woman who had committed the murder is taken, 
madam." " I am glad to hear it," said I, and 
flo I was, for I thought myself all the safer. On 
went the coachman, and soon whipt away my 
sixpence, for he stopt at the door of an inn in a 
moment, as it seemed to me, who had fallen to 
sleep in the coach. Taking heart from what the 
coachman had told me, I went boldly into the 
inn, and asked what they would charge for a 
bed ? Being answered one shilling was the price, 
I ate some bread and butter, drank a glass of 
warm brandy and water, and went into a very 
comfortable warm bed. How folks sleep that 
take a dose of opium, I don't know, never having 
tried it, but if I had swallowed an apothecary's 
shop, apothecary and all, I might have slept lon- 
ger, but I could not have slept sounder than I 
did for ten hours. The moment I awoke, I leap- 
ed out of bed as gay as a lark, and a very delight- 
ful and refreshing thing it was, indeed, to me, to 
undress myself and sleep without the heavy en- 
cumbrance of my clothes, which I had not now 
done for more than a month ! Aye, in high 
spirits, until I thought upon the lowness of my 
pocket, for I had scarcely ten shillings left in my 

Eurse ! It is well for such as roll in riches over 
ead and ears like a pig in a puddle, just to feel, 
for once in their lives, what it is to want money : 
one had been, and one was now my case. I came 
down stairs and ordered some breakfast, for, low 
as my finances were, I had still enough for that, 
tind sat down to some tea and toast, and a good 
fire, with a very fine appetite. After- having 
devoured four large plates of toast and butter^ 
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and drank ten disheB of lea, a woman came inta 
my room, and eyed me all over ; and, though I 
aiked her what she wanted, she went out and 
made me no answer. I well remembered the 
face of the woman, and it came into my bead, like 
a flash of lightning, that I bad seen her at one of 
the houses where we had stopped on my horri- 
ble journey from Oaken Grove ! — I paid my bill 
and left the house in five minutes : I am afraid 
you will think that I am drawing upon my inven- 
tion for your amusement, but I bad not walked 
twenty yards from the inn before two men seized 
me ! I asked them how they dared to lay bands 
on me in a publick street ? and under what war- 
rant ? They made no reply, and their silence was 
the more hateful to me, the horrid examples 
which I had so lately met with of it being fresh 
In my memory. ^' They have got her,'' said 
somebody, and the two fellows began to haul me 
away : not knowing what f could better do I e'en 
went with them, when, presently, we met two or 
three, one of which, like one in authority, came 
up and said, ^' What are ye doing ? this is the 
wrong person. Madam," said he to me, " we 
are very sorry, and hope you are not hurt." 
*^ If not in my person, said f, angry enough, 
'^ I am in ray feelings ; how dare these men lay 
hands upon me in a publick street, and bring 
such a rabble about me ?" for there were at least 
an hundred people got round us. '' It would 
give you unneceissary pain to have the thing 
explained," said he, '< I hope you will be satis- 
lied with our begging your pardon and releasing 
you." — " What," said one who stood by, " such 
a beautiful woman as that commit a murder ! 1 
could not think it possible." Upon which he 
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fell to abuse them that held me with ii# 8{>ariBg 
hand. 1 smelt a rat, as John Mathers sometimes 
sajSy and made the best of my way out of that 
town. A good face is a letter of recommenda- 
tion, some philosopher once said, — ^I now thought 
it might not be altogether ill-observed, for, from 
what the man, who gave orders for my release 
added, which it is quite needless to repeat, I am 
very well assured that I might thank my face for 
my liberty. I had now got, upon a very fair 
computation, at least forty miles upon my way 
homewards, but could not make my escape from 
this report ; I was not put to much trouble, howe- 
ver, to find reasons for it, as I followed the coach- 
man, step by step* who had been pleased to think 
that he had got me and two hundred guineas safe 
in his pocket, for I did not fail to pick up intelli'* 
gence of him as I went along ; but as for going, I 
could now go no farther, for one of my shoes 
was quite worn out, so that my foot came bare 
to the ground, and the other was little better, 
like twins, that usually come into and go out of 
the world much about the same time. I had been 
put of late into a variety of new situations, I was 
now put out of an old one in which I had always 
stood, videlicet, a good pair of shoes ; I could 
not, at this time, afford to buy new, so I walked 
into a second-hand shop and bought a pair of old 
ones for three shillings ; and I thought I must 
have walked out, as I walked in, without any, 
when the man put his hand upon two things that 
[ were neither shoe nor boot, but something be- 
tween both, well nailed in their bottoms, which, 
the cobbler said, he had bought for two shillings 
and nine-pence of a fisherman. I stepped into 
them with ease, and found myself almost knee- 
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deep in good stout leather ; tbey fitted me well ; 
I laced them upon my legs, for that was the way 
to wear them, put -down my three shillings, and 
walked away, the cobbler observing, truly enougfaf 
that the Queen of England never had such a pair 
of shoes in her life. — Folks are apt to make com' 
parisons : I had not walked far before some wer« 
saucy enough to look at my fine muslio gowiii 
and (hen at my shoes, and fall a-iaughing. Find- 
ing that I was not dressed to people's liking, and 
that 1 wanted money, which was not much to mr 
own, I walked inro an old clothes shop, and, 
puiling ofi" my fine muslin gown, threw it upoa 
the counter, and asked a woman who stood there, 
what she would give me for it ? She looked at 
my shoes, and asked where I stole it ? I was to<^ 

Coor to be saucy in my turn, but, opening my 
undle, said, ( had more things to sell, and was 
glad enough to get rid of that part of my wardrobe 
which had like to have proved so fatal to me : 
While I was putting out what I meant to sell, the 
woman was taken up with my muslin gown, and 
raised her eyes in wonder at its fineness ; when 
her eyes came down again they happened to drop 
upon my linen, which was very dirty and ragged, 
and well it mii^ht be, for I had worn it six weeks, 
and taking t'other glance at my shoes, she said 
she should call her husband before she went any 
farther with that gown : and she was as good as 
her word, for she bawled loud enough to be heard 
a mile : << I don't know what we have got in the 
shop," said she to a man who came in, << besides 
thieves — look at that gown :" he did, and at me 
too, and giving his wife a wink, told her to step 
out and bring Mr. Clarke; who iMr. Clarke was 
I did not know, but soon did, for he appeared 
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presently, with two others, and said he was the 
constable : the man of the shop then said he 
knew the gown, and telling Mr. Clarke to take 
care of me until he came back, went out of the 
shop and took my gown along with him : at all 
this I was not a little astonished : in regard to 
my gown, however, my conscience was clear ; 
having found a coarse black thing that was large 
enough for my broad back, I put it on and a 
tawdry handkerchief upon my neck, which some 
country wench had left at the shop for what 
money she could get, and was now Mrs. Second- 
hand from head to foot, my hat only excepted. 
The man of the shop at this moment returned, 
and said, he had been mistaken, the gown did not 
belong to my lady, but my lady had told him 
that it belonged to some woman of fashion, and 
had cost a great deal of money. Upon this the 
constable and his two lords in waiting went their 
way, and left me with a character as bright as 
silver : I told the people of the shop that they 
had done extremely well in stopping a suspicious 
person, and begged to know what the lady's 
name was whose clothes I was thought to have 
stolen : that was neither here nor there, the man 
said ; he kept a shop, it was true, but he did not 
sell any answers at it : I told him I would not 
give him a farthing for one if he did, so striking 
the balance between what I had bought and what 
I had sold, I took the money which was due to me 
upon it, about twenty shillings, and went my way, 
not without good reason to think myself cheated, 
which was like enough, not being much of a 
dealer in old clothes^ As for the man he looked 
very much like a rogue ; the woman was well 
eooughi though I have seen a crack ia aa old 
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church wall veiy much like her mouth — ^theii* 
Dame was Thummingbottom. I came out of Ihk 
old clothes shop much more of a piece than I went 
into ity though, when I passed people, I some- 
times heard it said, << what shoes she has P* I 
felt much solid comfort in them, howeTer, for 
thej kept mj feet and ankles warm and oot 
of harm's waj. Being now totally changed in 
mj dress, the outside of it I mean, from the 
thing I was, I began to think myself, as far as 
clothes went, pretty safe : but I was mistaken, 
for going through a village an immense creature 
came out of a house, and swore to her gown !— 
" Pray,*' said f , " how do you know it \o be 
yours ?" She made no scruple to take up my 
tail and showed me << Rachel Gift'' marked, 
with red threads, in one corner of it ! *' Is your 
name Rachel Gift, good woman ?" said I. — " At 
surely as this is my gown," said she, taking me 
rudely enough by my petticoats and pulling me, 
before I could stand upon my guard, into her habi- 
fation ! '' We have a nice cage for a blackbird ia 
our town," said she, glancing at the colour of my 
apparel, and darting out in a moment, locked 
me into her house : There happened to be a back 
door as well as a grand entrance, upon which I set 
one of my heavy shoes against it, and sent the 
wooden portal at one kick flying, hinges and lock 
and bolts altogether, into a bed of cabbages !— Folks 
have different ways of opening doors, some use 
keys ; I had no time to stand piddling into locks, 
so kicked my wayoutof the house and left another 
to shut the door after me. — Off I went, and left 
Rachel Gift to tell her neighbours the story. 
Finding my clothes almost as much my enemies 
as ever, I skirted the high roads by paths and 
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bridle-wajs for some time, looking behind me, 
DOW and then, to see if Rachel Gift was a-coming : 
meeting a country wench, I thought she looked 
as if she had a month's mind to nij handkerchief! 
— " Good day,'* said she ; " Good day," said 
I : " You have got a very pretty handkerchief, 
ma'am," said she : *^ There was no thought of 
pleasing you when it was bought," said I : ^' Yes, 
but there was," said she, " for I bought it myself 
which I think was more than you did — and I will 
Bwear to it too, which I think is more than you 
can," saying which, she made a sudden snatch at 
it and tore it off my neck and bosom, pins and 
all, and fairly outran me with it in her hand, 
which she would have found it no easy matter 
to have done but for my great heavy shoes, that 
tumbled me to the ground two or three times, 
when I was e'en forced to give the hussy up : 
looking behind me I saw Rachel Gift coming as 
fast after me as I had gone after the slut who 
snatched off my handkerchief ! now* it was my 
turn to run away, which I did a great deal faster 
than when I ran after my handkerchief, and left 
Rachel Gift behind. — A wood was at hand, I 
dashed into it, and getting into the midst of it, sat 
down and fell a-laughing : but my merriment was 
very short, for I presently heard men's voices, 
and, "which way is she gone ?" struck my ear 
with no very pleasing sound. A great elm- 
tree stood near me, I mounted it, and climbing 
high enough amongst the boughs of it to look 
above the underwood, I could descry Rachel 
61ft and half a dozen stout fellows looking into 
every hedge and ditch they could find, for she 
lost sight of me at a hedge corner ; I took the 
advantage of it, stole off a contrary way, and 
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threw Rachel Gift out. I lay quiet in the 
wood/ continued Genevieve, ^ till hunger forced 
me out of it, and that would have brought out a 
lion, so getting up into the tree, and Onding the 
coast clear, I took a sort of half circle and came 
round into the great road again, with the tail of 
my gown thrown over my head to keep my neck 
warm, and that was hardly fair to uncover one 
part to cover another : but I was a little too near 
the last village to be very much at my ease on 
the high road, so, furnishing my bundle with 
some bread and cheese and a bottle of ale, all 
which I very honestly paid for, I returned to 
the fields and sat down under an oak to eat my 
dinner, about a quarter of a mile distant from the 
road. My voracious appetite now took up all 
my attention, and while 1 was eating my bread 
and cheese with the stomach of a horse, all 
on a sudden I felt two paws behind me, one on 
each shoulder ! I started round in a moment, ?^d 
expected to sec something worse than Rajfcel 
Gift's ghost, when, to my no small i^ggg^f^nd 
amazement, I saw the very mastiff which ran me 
down in the rosary walk when I was seized by 
Frederick's banditti ! I gave the dog a piece of 
bread, for he seemed very hungry, and while he 
was eating it I caught him up by his hinder legs, 
and, giving him a circular whirl, dashed out his 
brains at one blow against the body of the oak 
under which I had been sitting : I instantly ran 
away, and, getting down into a hollow ditch, lay 
upon the watch to see if any boily came after 
the dog : I was not disappointed, for, presently, 
four men on horseback came into the field 
where I had sat at dinner, and found the dog 
dead lying under the oak ; ( $aw them take him 
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up und examine him, and, what added to my 
consternation, one of them was the very man 
whom I saw at the turnpike ! 1 had got my 
mouth full of bread, and ha^ like to have choak- 
ed myself. I crawled all the way along the 
ditch upon my hands and knees, with my bundle 
betwixt my teeth, and was so lucky as to make my 
escape out at the end of it. If I had not killed 
the dog I should certainly have been found, for 
I tried all the means in my power to drive (he 
dog away, but to no purpose ; t cannot but think 
he had something of the blood-hound in him, 
and had been brought to hunt me out ; I put an 
end to his hunting, however, for that time. In 
this hasty scramble down the ditch my gown 
came off pretty well, one of my petticoats came 
off too, but in another way, for I lost half a yard 
of it. There are some places in the world in 
which one on foot is more than a match for one 
on horse-back, which sort of place it was my good 
fortune now to get into ; it abounded with en- 
closures, thick hedges and deep ditches, which 
answered a double purpose, they not only served 
to hide me but to stop my hunters : It was not 
very likely, however, that it should at all come 
into their heads that it was I who had killed 
their dog, and, I make no doubt, when they had 
pulled the dog about till they were satisfied that 
ne could be of no further use to them, they re- 
turned to the road : they gave me no further 
trouble in the way of close pursuit, I mean in 
beating the hedges and ditches for me, for, not 
having got a sight of me, how could they expect 
to find me like a hare in a bush 1 They gave 
me no further trouble this way cerlainly, but 
much dread and vexation indeed, still to find 
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that I had not outran my dangers. To proceed : 
after listening and peeping through hedges and 
corners till I was tired, I sat down again to finish 
my dinner, which Ijjiad the satisfaction now to 
do without further molestation. Having made 
so many escapes I beghn to be afraid that my 
luck would turn, and my good fortune was of no 
▼ery ordinary cast that brought me out of the 
town where I had a gentleman at each arm to 
take care of me. There must have been some 
very bad management in that business by what 
manner of means soever it happened, some grand 
mistake or other, I cannot but think :-— and 
whether the woman who came into my room at 
the inn, knew me as well as I knew her, or had 
any doubts, or whether she had been informed 
of my escape, and had orders to be upon the 
look-out for me, or how the matter might be, all 
put together had too much riddle in it for me to 
solve :— one thing, however, f was now sure of, 
and that was, my pursuers were at that moment 
within a very few miles of me, and might very 
likely pop upon me at last if I did not take a 
great cleal of care, and move with the utoM>st 
circumspection. The place, however, where I 
now happened to be, was so embroiled with en- 
closures, and, having no bypath that I could find, 
made so mucJi against my progress, that I was 
even forced to return to the high road again, be- 
aet as it was with dangers. I had now travelled 
on it for six or seven miles, looking behind me at 
every tenth step, when 1 came on a sudden to a 
road that branched off to the left hand, seeing a 
carter ride that way in his waggon, I asked Ltrn 
whither it led ! He told me it took a turn for 
about ten miles and came again into the great 




road. I h^d othesi-^MMns for not being best 
pleased with the .4dl||M|t road, though I knew 
It to be my way libtne^^well as this, viz. I ex- 
pected soon to meet the coachman on his return, 
who had been so kind as to let me slip through 
his fingers lately, and that he had done me some 
special good offices on his journey I had little 
cause to doubt : now, to choose, I had sooner 
met Satan, for he was a very sharp, shrewd sort of 
fellow. One way to avoid him was to get out of 
the road — * Carter,' said I, * will you give a poor 
woman a ride in your waggon that has nothing to 
give but her thanks for your favours V * Aye, 
pretty maiden,' said he, * and will thank you for 
your company.* Upon which he jumped off the 
shafts of his waggon, and handed me into it, with 
a kind squeeze round my waist. ^ Whence came 
you V said I. < From the last market-town,' said 
the man ; * I have been to draw in ten quarters 
of barley for master.' * Any news stirring in it V 
illMci^i. ^ There was some woman taken up for 
murdering her brother there, 1 think they said ; 
but I was not in time to see her,' said he. By 
this I soon knew, well enough, what town he 
meant. * Any thing else V said I, willing to turn 
the subject. * O,' said the fellow, ' you know 
all about it, I warrant.' * Why d'ye think so V 
■aid I, a little confused at his observation. 
* Why,' said he, * if you had not you would have 
aakecl me a thousand questions about such a 
thing, I'm sure.' I was forced to own that I did, 
and that I came from the same town too, in order 
to get him off the subject. * This is old news,' 
■aid I ; * did you hear any thing else ?' * Do you 
know Master Thummingbottom, the old clothes- 
» man V said he. I had as lief he had not said 




any thing about MastiHBMmmingbottonii too. 

— * What of him V gaJM WHfcg J^u ^no^ ^^f" ^ 
said he. I conressed ifT^— ^Wkat are jou bog- 
gling at/ said (he fellow ; < are jouf related to him? 
if jou are you have one rogue for aliinaman, 
that's all ; he is just taken up for receiving stolen 
goods.' < 0, he is no relation of mine/ said I, 
* and I wish he may be hanged with all my heart I' 
' So do 1/ said (he carter ; ^ there's not a greater 
rascal on Ihis side of the Dee ; my mother lost m 
black gown, as good as new, and all the neigh- 
bours thought that he had got it in his shop, bat 
nothing could be proved, so she was forced to 
give up all thoughts of it, though she could have 
sworn to her gown, for her name was sewed with 
red thread into the fail of it.' It came into mj 
head that I had the very gown upon my back at 
the moment. ^ Rachel Gift is my mother's 
name,' added he ; * she lives in a village not far 
oflT.' This convinced me of it ; I sat very ^luiet, 
however, by the side of the honest carf.3r,-'*wllo 
' seemed so much taken up with looking at my 
face, that, if I had been dressed from head to 
foot in his mother's clothes, I don't think he 
would have found it out ; he put his arm round 
my waist, and would have kissed me if I had not 
tumbled him off his waggon. I did not ride 
quite so much at my ease as I had done, after I 
heard the news, and began to beat my brains for 
an escape, when my gallant carter, having re- 
mounted his waggon and promised to be civil, 
began again upon the murder, and said that he 
did not think that he had got the right story. 
< What did you hear V said I. < Why,' said he, 
taking an old quid of tobacco out of his mouth, — 
I should have bad a delightful kiss !«— taking an old. 
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quid of tobacco outi^Us mouth, and putting in a 
new one, * Why/ ItoA^he, * jou must know, after 
I had shot mj master's com into the cistern, I 
went into the Pig's-tail and Candle-stick, and 
called for a pot of sixpenny, had it made hot, 
m toast put into it, and a little nutmeg — well, 
while I sat by the fire-side drinking my beer, in 
comes a man in a horseman's great coat and boots 
and a whip in his hand, a great scar above his 
right eye, and a little lame on the left leg ; < Well, 
carter, said he, calling for a glass of mm and 
milk, and sitting down by me, * which road did 
you come ?' so I told him. — * D'ye think yoa 
should know a woman if yon were to see one ?' 
'I thought I should,' I said: *He's upon his 
fun,' said I to myself: *Tou did not meet one^ 
did yon, in a white gown and a pair of man's 
shoes?' <No,' said I: 'Norm a black gown, 
man's shoes and a colonred handkerchief?' * No,' 
said I : * Nor in a brown gown, brown petticoat, 
and straw hat ?' * No,' said I ; * I met neither m 
black gown, a white gown, nor a brown petticoat, 
or any other petticoat, or thing, belonging to m 
woman, all the way: Is any thing the matter?' 
said I. * No great thing,' said the man, *a woman 
has murdered her brother, and I and my com- 
rades are in chase of her, that's all.' * D'ye come 
out of the land of devils,' said I, * and call a 
murder no great thing ?' * Why,' he sai^., * the 
devil and I were no great way apart last night, 
for I was in the very house where the murder 
was conunitted : the man that was murdered was 
my master, he and his sister fell out, ami she 
stabbed him with a knife that she held in her hand 
at supper time, and ran out of the house : she is 
a very handsome woman, bat as strong and a» 
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furioiifl as a tiger ; she stabbed her brother witlL 
such force that she put the knife at one blow* 
handle and all, into his body : we have traced 
her as far as this town in different dresses, some- 
times she wears one colour and sometimes ano- 
ther to escape from justice : and it is not long 
since a man came into this house and said he 
had met her in a black gown, for I am sure it 
must be the very woman by his description of 
her ; she is every way as big as a man, and twice 
as strong : two hundred guineas reward are offer- 
ed to any who will take her : they had the very 
woman in hand here this morning, for she was seen 
in an inn by a lady of my acquaintance, who wma 
upon the watch for her, but the constable, some 
fool, let her go by mistake' — I stopped the felloir 
here, and said I had been told the same story, 
but the person whom they laid hands on in the 
town was certainly no murderer, for I knew her 
very well, and it was not long since I saw her— 
she was a lady of very good family, who meant 
to bring an action against the people for an as- 
sault. "Pray," said 1, "can you tell me who 
the lady was that said she saw this person at an 
inn ?" " We shall go by her house presently,'' 
said the carter ; "it stands in the middle of that 
wood just before us, I shall stop there to take 
my mother up." The waggon by this time had 
grown a great deal too hot to hold me any longer ; 
I said I was cold, notwithstanding, and would 
walk a little to warm myself; I might overtake 
him again presently — upon which I jumped off 
the waggon without givmg the carter the trouble 
to stop his horses, when he turned and called 
after me, saying, if you should happen to see 
Ihat ivomari, call herci at farmer Buck's, about 
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two miles farther, the houae stands by the road 
BidCj and let me know, and if I take her into cus- 
tody you shall come in for fifty guineas for your 
share of the reward : upon which he whipped 
his horses on, and I was not very sorry to see 
the last of him. I could have asked the fellow 
a hundred questions, but was afraid of getting 
known — if for nothing worse than the wearer of 
his mother's gown, which might have led to other 
matters : — He had opened my eyes a little, how- 
ever, and I thought I had best be content with 
what intelligence I had got from him* I now 
stepped out of the road, and getting behind a 
hedge, untied my bundle to get at my bread and 
cheese, and look for something to put over neck^ 
for, having my gown thrown over my head, one 
part was kept warm at the expense of another, 
and the weather was very cold ; when, taking a 
prudent peep into the road to see if the coast was 
clear, I came again info it, and walked on : pre- 
sently I entered the wood aforesaid, and a very 
thick and dark wood it was, notwithstanding the 
leaves were fallen, and the sun shone through the 
boughs, some places excepted, where the yew, 
the holly and the fir intercepted the rays of it, 
which grew in great abundance on all aides. • The 
road that ran through this wood made such angles 
that I could not see, in some parts, above fifty 
yards before me, a thing not the most agreeable 
to one who did not care how far she saw before 
her for reasons of some importance : at every 
angle I poked out my head to look for the house 
where the carter was to take up Madam Gift, 
and, though I was pretty sure that he must be 
gone by long enough before me, for I sat half an 
hour behind the hedge to let him get away, I 
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thought a good look-out made most for my adTU- 
tage. I got close to the houae before I was at all 
aware of it, however, it alood juat behmd a toft 
of jew»tree8«-aB soon as I saw ill knew it in a 
moment— m J blood ran eold at the sight of it— ia 
this house I was made a prisoner for the whole 
day on my late excursion to the banks of the river 
Dee,I cast my eyes on the high walls which at that 
time fenced me in on all sides, and felt not a 
little glad that I was now on the right side to run 
away : but in order to keep on that same right aide, 
I turned off into the wood in order to form a half 
circle, and see without being seen, and when I 
came immediatdy opposite to it, I peeped through 
a thick holly-bush, and saw the very carriage 
standing at the door in which I was carried off! 
--^It had four horses harnessed to it, all ready, aa 
It proved, to go off, and it came into my head 
that I had quite as licve walk on foot as ride in 
it. Nothing could be better hid than I took care 
to be : I thought it best to wait and let the car- 
riage go 6rst, for, as luck would have it,the horaea' 
heads were turned my way : In a little tine I 
saw the legs of one man get into it, and then of 
another, and then of another, and then of another ; 
one of them put down a blind, and I could plainly 
see my old friend again ! — I kept my eyes fixed 
on the house, and presently saw the woman who 
treated me so kindly with cold meats and wine 
when I had the honour to be kept a prisoner in 
her dwelling;, and the sanie who had taken so 
critical a review of me at the inn. Now, that 
these men, whoever they were, and this carriage 
were in pursuit of me, I could not entertain the 
smallest doubt, but they drove oif at such a 
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farjous rate as surely could but iH answer their 
purpose if they had the least suspicion that I 
was behind them : seeing no man, except an old 
decrepit felloir, who had been put at tne heads 
of the horses, and this woman, about the house, 
I had a very great mind to have gone to the door 
to get some news ; I came to^second and bet- 
ter thoughts upon it, however, and having taken 
m sketch of the house in my pocket-book, I skirt- 
ed along the wood for a quarter of a mile> and 
came again into the highway.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

Genevieve's Narrative concluded. 

I >vlLKSD on,' continued Genevieve, * inter- 
rapted by nothing but my fears, until night, when 
I got a comfortable lodging at a poor woman's 
lioose in a little village, for sixpence, and after 
eating a piece of bread and cheese for my sup- 
per, and drinking some ale, which I bought m 
the said village, I went to bed and slept well af- 
ter my day's walk : I arose early — it was a fine 
frosty morning — paid the poor woman my six- 
pence for my bed, and would have given her five 
times as much if I could have afforded it, thanked 
her, wished her a good morning, and walked away* 
While I was eating my supper, I made some in- 
quiries about the house in the wood, which had 
Tery much engaged my thoughts, and the rather, 
as it was the second time that I had seen a cer- 
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tain carriage at the door of it : the woman laid it 
was well I did not stop at it, it being a very bad 
house and kept by a very bad woman, named 
Williams, who was said to have ran away from 
London for none of her best deeds, or good quali- 
ties : she added, that there had been a great deal 
of talk half a year since about some wicked men 
who had committed a sad outrage there — they 
had stolen some young lady, and brought her to 
this house by force, and did a deed which they 
deserved to be hanged for ; some servant, who 
came away upon a quarrel, having told the 
story : the thing had made sufficient noise to 
engage the attention of the magistrates, but 
after an investigation into the matter, the busi- 
ness was dropped, for nothing could be made of 
it : the house was called the Angel inn, the wo- 
man added, but it lay under much suspicion of 
being a cover for all sorts of ill people, and ill 
things. I had, of course, very little doubt but 
that I was the person alluded to ; tliid, however, 
I kept to myself, and, after asking a few more 
questions, said nothing else to the poor woman 
about it : the carriage, however, in which I was 
brought there made some talk ; it was said to he 
more like a great chest than a carriage, with two 
lids to it, and two locks, and the poor lady, who- 
ever she was, had been locked into it. — To re* 
turn : the day being very fine I walked a great 
many miles in it, and should have walked a good 
deal more to the purpose if all the steps which 1 
took could have been brought to the right 
account, for I often ran out of the road when, 
perhaps, there was little cause ; one time, how- 
ever, 1 had a very good one, for I had like to 
have met the very coachman on his return, who 
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left one inside passenger behind him without 
being paid his fare : I knew the ofian as soon as I 
saw him, and just stepped behind a bush in time : 
if be had been much upon the look-out he must 
certainly have seen me, for he came round a 
corner befoi% I could make my escape. People 
with low pockets sometimes lodge high — I got a 
garret the next night for three-pence and a bed 
IB it, as for curtains I left them to mj betters, the 
' want of them did not keep me awake, however : 
the bed-linen was very clean, which was more 
than I could say of my own, but so coarse, that 
when I got into bed, I felt as if I was scratched 
all over ! The next day I made a longer march of 
it than any, and for this reason, I made fewer de- 
viations ; for the road was straighter, and I could 
see farther before me, so had less occasion to 
mn away from the noise of carriages which I 
coulfl not see before they came near me. I 
walked more miles this day than any yet, and 
met with very little hindrance ; coming into a 
small village at night I saii» a little bit of paper 
stuck in a window with '^ Two Lodgings" writ- 
ten upon it, which I could read by the help of a 
candle that shone through the paper. I, upon 
this, knocked at the door, and asked an old lady, 
who sat at her supper, if both her lodgings were 
engaged ? *^ Come in, young woman," said she, 
" let me look if you are clean in your person.'* 
Upon which I was forced to submit to be exami- 
ned, and lam sure the woman would have undress* 
ed me if I would have let her. '^ Come," said I 
''good woman, you shall go no farther, so let my 
clothes alone ; either say if you will take me in or 
not, or you will keep me till folks are gone to bed 
and then I may lie in a ditch." She then pulled 
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off her Bpectaclas, and, saying that she did not 
think that I was infesiedf let me a bed for two- 
pence halfpenny : she asked f hreepence^ but I 
told her I had a long way to walk bomei and could 
not afford such a large sum of money. It was m 
wretched huf, and so small one might put ooe't 
arm down the cliiinney and open the front door : 
every thing in it, however, was extremely clean; 
there was not a rag in the house but what was as 
white as snow. Looking at my bundle, the old 
woman would fain have persuaded me to put on 
clean linen before I went to bed, but I told her 
I had none l)ut what was on my bnck, or I would 
gladly have changed ull the clothes I had on. 
'* Well, well," said she, '* I hai e got my rent to 

|)ay to-morrow, so must not be too nice ; or, I 
ove to Kpcak the truth, I would have staid for 
something cleaner ; but I believe o' my con- 
science vou are an honest ^irl, for I am sure that 
face would soon put better clothes upon your 
back." The old woman ran ou while I ate the 
remainder of my da^ 'h piovinionF, when rising, 
I bridged to see my apartment : Coming into it, 
since she had examined my clothes, I took a plea 
in my turn io examine her brd — all was very 
course, but extremely dean. 1 anked her what 
her of her lodger was, as 1 found one was gone to 
bed before I came in ; nhc said a poor travelling 
woman like mj self : upon which I went to bed 
and slept like one dead until seven o'clock the 
next morning : when, getting out of bed to dress 
myself, I could not find my clothes ! It came in- 
to my head that the woman might have taken 
them when I was asleep, by way of pawji for my 
lodging, thinking that 1 might steal off in the 
night without paying my bill. Presently, Lear- 
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iog the old lady stirring, 1 called her into my 
apartment ; she came in wringing her hands and 
crying bifferly that she was ruined ! ** Ruined !*' 
■aid I, "what d'ye mean by ruined?*' Her 
other lodger, she said, had robbed her, and made 
her escape in the night! "Robbed you!" said I, 
'^why I am robbed as well as you — I have lost 
all my clothes !'* My situation may be better 
guessed at than described. I could not leave my 
bed, for I had nothing to put on ! My bundle I 
bad forgot till that moment, when I recollected to 
Iiave put it behind the bolster to raise it a little, 
for pillows were not to be found amongst the lux- 
uries of this house. I looked for it and found it 
where I put it, the thief either not knowing it to 
be there, or, fearing lest she should disturb me 
in coming at if, left it behind. I was rejoiced 
at the sight of it, for what little money I had was 
wrapped up in it ; as for clothes, all had been 
sold on the road, except what I had on : my mo 
ney amounted to ten shillings and sixpence ; the 
value of, mon^y never struck my mind with such 
irresistible force as it did at this moment : there 
lay poor I, worth at the very moment more than 
one hundred thousand pounds, which I told the 
poor woman with many promises of assistance ; 
but she said my losses had turned my head, as 
she thought her's would her own, when her 
landlord came for his rent, and put her into jail 
for not being able to pay it ; there lay poor I, 
few women, perhaps, in the kingdom at that 
very moment richer, with nothing but the bed 
clothes to cover me, and as hungry as a wolf, 
debfi^ling the matter between my stomach and 
my back how I might provide the best for both 
•out of the miserable pittance which the thief had 
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left me. It is good io know wbat it U (o be in 
want, what il is io be cold and naked, what it ii 
to be hungry-— as io being cold thart was not 
at the momenty as I lay tucked up betweep two 
blankets ; but I was as hungry as a kite, and so 
1 let the old woman know with a loud voice, who 
came into my room in great consternation, tor 
nhe said she thought I was ** making away with 
myself/* I told her I had more mind io live tfcaa 
to die if I could get any thing io eat, and asked 
her if she had any bread in the house T ** HaTe 
you any money V* said she* " Why,*' »aid I, 
*^ sunpose I have none, and you may do 00 with 
good reason, for it is the first thing a thief will 
fake, and the last he will leave behind, would 
you see me die for hunger sooner than bring me 
a bit of bread which you knew f could not pay 
3'ou for V* ^^ No, my dear,'* said the poor woman, 
bursting info tears, but whether upon my aC' 
count or her own, I could not tell, uotU she 
brought me a piece of a loaf with some lard 
fcpread upon il, and a dish of tea without creaa 
or bugar. I now burst into tears io my luni, for 
my tears dropped up;n my bread as I beid it 
in my hand. " Good woman,** said I, *< this is 
very kind iu you ; for f am sure, io the wretched 
state which j^ ou now see me, you could jaev^ ex- 
pect to lie paid for your bread— and it Jus tbe tweet- 
est bit of bread that I e% er ate in mv life, for I 
am sure it comes fiouu tbe baud of cnarity : let 
others build luapiiCcexit bospiuds and abow tbe 
world wiiat special good folks they are, wbo die 
and give tbe poor what tbey can no longer keep 
iLeoibeh eB ; let others stibscribe their guineai 
io charitable douatiojas, put their tuaoea at full 
itpcth ti:to i^riTrjpiipai'i^. and get it told bj tbf 
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blast of the postman's horn where we are to look 
to find the pomp of charity — this little bit of 
bread, brought to a poor wretch in a dark corner 
where none can see how kind a thing is done, 
outweighs all the rest." I shook the poor woman 
revy kindly by the hand, and, raising myself 
in my bed, showed her that I could pay both for 
my board and lodging. She turned her back 
upon me, saying, she would not be paid where 
•he did not look for money : — my lodging she 
had bargained for, I might pay her for that if I 
pleased, but I was welcome to my bread, and it 
did her good to see me eat with such 9Ri appe- 
tite. I said a hundred kind things to the poor 
woman which it is needless to repeat, and made 
her a promise, which I should deserve to be 
hanged if I forget, to settle an annuity upon her 
for her life ; upon which she cast an eye of pity 
on me, and said, '* she was afraid the thief had 
robbed me of my wits as well as my clothes." 
When I had eat enough to abate my appetite,, 
though not to satisfy it, I refused to take any 
more of the poor woman's bread, for every bit 
that I put into my mouth came, I was sure, from 
one who could not afford to give, whose heart 
was kinder than her means were great ; and who, 
while she was kind, forgot that she was poor. I 
refused, I say, to take any more of the poor 
woman's bread, though I could have eaten a 
great deal more, and asked her what could be 
done to get me something to cover me ? She 
said " she could not tell me, for she had been 
robbed of all her clothes but what she had upon 
her back, and four weeks rent put by for her 
landlord into the bargain. The poor woman 
•had forgot her losses wUle she was feeding me> 
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but thej soon returned to her tniDd, and she fell 
a-crjing again as if she would break her heart. 
I comforted her as well as I could, and offered 
ber half my money^ but she asked me a question 
which I could not very well anawer, ** How I 
could get any clothes if I gave her my money V* 
*' But," said I, ** you may have some old ragg^ 
petticoafs which you have left off, and which 
nobody but one in my situation could ever be 
expected to purchase, or any thieves think worth 
their pains to steal : go, said I, and see what 
you can find ; rags are not for every market, now 
is your time to sell.'' The poor woman returned 
presently with a great bag, which she untied be- 
fore me, and (he first thing that appeared was 
a large pair of woollen trowsers, which, she said, 
belonged to her poor husband, who, it seems, 
was dead : they were patched, it was true, with 
pieces of various colours, but were washed very 
clean, and I thought they looked as if they 
would fit me ; I asked her if she would take two 
shillings for them: Ehe said she would, so I 
took her at her word and laid them by. Many 
matters in her bag were too delicate to bear 
the least touch, for two or three things that 
had been petticoats came to pieces in the hand- 
ling ; presently I got hold of one, which, she 
said, was her grandmother's ; it was made of 
thick stout flannel, the upper part was pretty 
good, but the lower looketl as if the old woman, 
some lime or other, had been seized by a pack 
of hounds, and every dog had pulled a different 
way, it was so ragged ; I saw, however, it would 
cover me as low as my knees very well : I bid 
ber a shilling for it ; she stuck a little, but agreed 
at last, so I laid the petticoat upon the trewsers. 
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and fell to fishing again in the old woman's bag. 
I was very much afraid that I had got the best 
of it, for I could get hold of nothing but mere 
rags that came up in separate handfnis ; pre- 
sently, however, I tangled one of my fingers m a 
string, and began to pull, still it resisted, I pulled 
harder,—*' Gentiy, my dear," said the old woman, 
" gently ;'' I gave another pull, when up came 
a gown and petticoat together, and one worsted 
stocking ; it was black and had a red foot : the 
gown, which looked as if it had been made out of 
an old green curtain, was very ragged and forlorn 
above, but pretty good below, quite the reverse of 
the flannel petticoat, so it came into my head that 
the gown and the petticoat would manage mat- 
ters very well between them ; for the gown would 
hide what the petticoat could not conceal, and 
the petticoat would conceal what the gown could 
not hide, so I bid the old woman a shilling for it. 
She came to my price, and was so well pleased 
as to throw me in the upper part of an old red 
cloak with a hood to it which covered my neck 
and shoulders very well, the lower part being all 
torn away. Still I was much in want of some- 
thing to go round my body : the bag seemed yet 
to have a great deal in it, I thrust my arm in 
again for another dip, down I went to the very 
bottom of it, and seemed to put my hand into 
something like a pocket ; I closed my hand fast, 
and, bidding the old woman lay hold of the bot- 
tom of the bag with both her hands, I gave a 
good tug, and out came a deluge of rags, three 
or four old wigs, two pair of breeches, halves and 
quarters of petticoats, pieces of old tapestry, bits 
of bed-curtains, remnants of rugs, and at the bot» 
torn of all, for I never quitted my hold, up came 
vol.. iif, 14 * 
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• rerj good woollen jacket with sleeveti whidii 
both from the materials and cokNiTi for, aotwith- 
atandins the patchea, the original garment pre> 
vailedy bore us out, beyond alldisputei to belong 
to the trowsers. I put the old woman down two 
ahillings for it ; she refused the money : I put 
t'other sixpence, she scratched her head : — 
*^ Come/' said I, <^ two shillings and eight-pence 
for the jacket :" she took a pinch of snuff 
** WellV said I, ''make weight with this piece of 
old tapestr}^ with Joseph and Potiphar npoa iff 
and I will give you three shillings : she agreedt 
and I put these things to the rest of my baqgaina* 
Amonest other rubbish that came out of the but^ 
at the hst sreat pull, was a man's hat with acock 
to it ; all tne rest was torn off, the cock excepted, 
and that was left : the crown was good, so I cut 
off the cock and offered the old woman two-pence 
for it : she came to my terms, so, tieing the 
brims of an old straw hat round the crown c^ the 
beaver with a garter, which, not standing upon 
trifles, she said I might take, I made a pretty 
good covering for my head out of both, for they 
helped one another out like the gown and petti- 
•oat aforesaid. I was now forced to hola my 
hand in order to cast up my account between me 
and (he old woman, and see how my money slood, 
for I had two sides to make provision for, vii« 
outside and inside ; and, while I was furnishing 
the one, it would not have been fair to have for- 
gotten the other, my account with my old hos^ 
CSS stood thus ; — 
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I now fonnd that I had only diree ahilliiigi and 
ibar-pence left and my bed not paid for ; — ^I reck- 
oned upon at least two days to come upon the 
road, and it might be more, if I met with any in- 
termptions, so I had now gone quite as far as I 
could by any means afibrd, for the outside of my 
person, and, though I felt a great hankering after 
a pretty good checked apron, which would have 
very well covered all the holes in my gown and 
petticoat,! was forced to put up with a piece of an 
old mat instead, which certainly answered my pur- 
pose as far as the covering of holes went, and 
only cost one penny, for the old woman gave me 
a bit of an old rope to make apron strings. She 
now put the residue of the rags info their bag, say- 
iDg> " you will not want any thing upon your 
feet, my dear, for your countrywomen always 
traverwithouf shoes and stockings." This was a 
sad oversight, and what to do I did not know. 
** I suppose you take me for an Irish woman,*' 
•aid I, ^'but indeed I am qo such thing, neither 
am I at all used to go without shoes and stock- 
ings." " A-lack-a-day !" said the old woman, 
<' what can we do now ? I don't think I have a shoe 
in my bag, or any more than that one stocking 
with a red foot !" ^ I could not afford to buy 
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them if you had/' sud I, " for, when I have 
paid you for my bed, I shall only have three 
shillingB and one haifpenny left to carry me two 
days, and perhaps two nights, on the road, for I 
am a bng way yet from home ; upon which she 
threw me the black worsted stocking, the only 
one she had, except what she had upon her own 
legs, for she had been robbed of all tne rest, an^ 
turning round to carry her bag away, kicked 
against something that stood under the bed,-^hear- 
ing the noise, which was not a little one, I leaned 
sideways out of it, and, looking under it, saw, to 
my unspeakable joy, my old shoes ! *^Come," said 
I, ** this is lucky, I don't care for stockings now, for 
my shoes will lace almost up to my knees ; I drew 
on the one which she gave me nerertheless : well, 
now I had got clothes the next thing iras to pot 
them on, so I sent the old woman out of the 
room, after having paid her honestly for every 
thing and taken one halfpenny in change, and 
began to dress me for the day : I had one inex- 
pressible comfort in my rags which was to find 
them all so very clean, so on went my woollen 
jacket first, which buttoned up to my throat, and 
felt very warm ; the next thing I did was to step 
into my trowsers, and though I came into the 
house as a woman, I bad a very great mind to go 
out of it as a man, for the jacket and trowsers 
covered me from head to foot, but I could not 
by any means in the world reconcile myself to 
. my appearance, though the disguise weighed a 
greal deal that way, and, in my present situa* 
tion, mi;;lit very well have got the better of my 
tcruplt^s : iiowever, I could not bear the sight of 
niyseir in a man's dress, so I put on my gown 
and my pelticuat over it, girding on the piece o€ 
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tapestry behind, and my mat before, by way of 
apron ; then, putting the remains of the red cloak 
over my shoulders, and my hat upon my head, I 
gave the old hidy several hearty squeezes by the 
hand, and sallied forth as complete a beggar in 
appearance as ever was seen under a hedge, 
oefore I left the house I made her a great many 
promises, which, as often as I repeated, she as 
often told me that my losses had turned my brains, 
and put down upon a bit of paper the name of 
the woman and her village, which I am determin- 
ed to see again and make my words good with my 
kind-hearted hostess.. I soon found, after walk- 
ing a mile or two, that I could not get on so fast 
by any means in my new dress, I felt entangled 
and like one that had lost half the use of her 
limbs ; the irritation of the woollen next my skill 
was very troublesome, and I am sure if any had 
seen me stand still to scratch myself, they would 
certainly, as the old woman said, have thought 
me « infested.^* It is wonderful, however, how 
both mind and body accommodate themselves to 
things by use ; the weather was luckily very cold 
and frosty, and, though my woollen tickled my 
■kin, I found it very warm and comfortable : I 
say it is wonderful what use and custom does ; 
my dress, strange as it was to me, grew still less 
and less troublesome the farther I went, and one 
very great advantage arising from it was the dis- 
guise of it, which I made my advantage of, for, 
though I walked much slower, I never once quit- 
ted the high road to hide myself, a thing which 
in the course of my journey had lost me a world 
ct time and ground : whenever I saw any people 
coming, whom I had any reason to suspect, I took 
$t[ my hat and drew the hood of my cloak over my 
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head And fiicei tnd passed without notice : a gMK 
fleman threw me a shilling out of one carrisgs 
which I passed; and I piclted up severri mih 
flies from the charities of olners« Man/ 
odd things happened to me as I went on, ontf 
no very pleasant one, was, that when 1 step* 

Eed at a balier's shop to bnj me a loaf of 
read I found that the shilling which was thrcnva 
to me from the carriage aforesaid was not worth 
one farthing— that genllemRn^ be he who Im 
might, deserved io have both his ears boxed: 1 
shall know his face again if I see it ten jeart 
hence, for I rereived it so kindlj that I took ps^ 
licular notice of his countenance: When oigbt 
came, though I tried at several placest 1 cooM 
get no other lodging than a barn ; for my appear* 
ance was such that nobodj would trust my pa^ 
son in a bod ; they called me an impudent slat 
for coming to ask for such a thing, and wondered 
what had come to me to think of any other bed 
tliRU straw ! nnd if I had not slept aside prettj 
quickly I should have received the foot of one 
man, who had the word " lodgings'* put up hi 
his window, somewhere, for he kicked at me joit 
as I turned with force enough io have killed t 
dog: well, said I to myself, I must give op al 
farther thoughts of beda, 1 And, so, asking leave 
of a farmer to let me lie in his barn, I crept UA' 
der a heap of afraw and never slept better io nj 
life. The next day I had not walked more thtt 
six miles before I was taken up upon suspicion of 
robbing a hen roost, and my bundle waa opened 
in the eye of a worthy magistrate, whose nam J 
was Hardiman' — 'I know him very well/ said 
Old Crab, * but go on/ ' Now nothing being 
found about me with feathers upon it| I was ' 
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about my business with no other note of infamy 
bat being called by his worship < a sturdy beggar.' 
I said nothing was found about me with feathers 
OD it, I ought to haye excepted the moths, which 
were very much disturbed while a stout wench, 
who was fetched out of the kitchen, tumbled my 
garments about to look for pockets. In this place 
I was not only suspected of "robbing others, but 
nothing could serve but I must be robbed myself, 
and that in the very presence of the worthy ma- 
gistrate, for, when I came to look for the poor 
pittance of money which I had left upon calling 
at a baker's shop to buy me some bread, I found 
not one farthing in my bundle: The constable 
must have been the man who robbed me, for none 
meddled with my bundle but he, who was order- 
ed by the justice to look into it: so, not being 
able to find any money, I was e'en forced to give 
the baker his loaf back, and go away without my 
bread : the man seemed to pity me, for he saw the 
tears run down my face, but he put his loaf up on 
its shelf again. I stopped and begged at two or 
three good houses in this town, but could not get 
80 much as a bit of broken victuals ; and, if I had 
not made the best of my way out of it, I verily 
believe I should have got whipt ; for Mr. Hardi- 
man, who overtook me on horseback, and to 
whom I made my complaint of my being robbed 
in his very house, called me a lying harlot, those 
were his words, and added, that if I did not 
make the best of my way, he would send me to 
the House of Correction. (Old Crab laughed 
here.) This day I was almost starved ; all that I 
had eaten, was a couple of turnips, when I came into 
the town where I got amongst my uncle's oxen, 
without knowing whose they were^ till I saw Jbhv 
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Matlieniy and the ehepberd, in the midtt of theni. 
I stood and slared at him some time before he 
aaw me, when, presently, hecamcjto look at an ox 
that was eating a bit of haj, which I had picked 
op and held to its mouth. ** John/* said I, ** don't 
you know me?" ' Old Comical interrupted hert 
which he would have done twenty times but for 
Old Crab, and said, * No, no, you did'nt call mm 
John ; you called me ^* an old toad," beauty/—- 
'* Silence!' quoth Old Crab. ^ He knew me when I 
spoke,' continued Genevieve, * and the next ques- 
tion I asked him, was, if he had got any money 
in his pocket ? I was hungry enough to rob any 
body ! We should feel the force of the appe- 
tites ourselves before we blame others for doing 
violence to satisfy them ; John was so glad to 
see me that I thought he would go mad; he ran 
to give some orders to the drovers, and brought 
me to an inn ; I felt as if I could have eat the house, 
si^n and all : '^ What have you got in the larder V* 
said he, to the landlord ; <' I am come to order a 
small dinner for a lady wlio would be glad to eat 
a bit at your house ;" upon which John ordered 
two courses of the nicest and the most expensive 
dishes (liat he could find in the bill of fare ; and the 
gladness of the landlord's heart was enpressed by 
the smiles on his countenance : — '^ What wines, 
Mr. Mathers?" said he. '^ Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, Claret, and Madeira : your guest will be 
a lady of great fante, and one.who always drinks 
the best ; she is very neat in her liquors." The 
landlord examined John's coimtenance, but all 
was serious in it ; u{)on which he asked what 
time the dinner sliould be ready ? '^ The lady 
will dine this moment," said John ; <* here, waiter! 
a table-cloth, fire, and wax candles in the Sub 
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tress J If there's a spot upon it as big as a pin's 
bead I fling the table-cloth into the fire, and you, 
neck and heels, into the horsepond.'' Thus John 
ran on while I was getting starved to death for 
want of food) and, what was worse, standing close 
to the larder, and staring with eager eyes upon a 
rariety of delicious viands that were already 
cooked, and only waited for the word of command 
to come to table. John, having given orders for 
a dinner made up of every delicacy that he could 
pick out, (he expense of which had too much en- 
gaged the attention of the landlord for him to 
take any, the least, notice of me, who stood in a 
dark corner close by, it now growing late in the 
evening, John called out, in a loud voice, *^ Light 
up ' the lady is at the door !'' — '* All will be ready 
in a moment, Mr. Mathers,* said tiie waiter ; for 
John, it sAms, had been long known at this 
house. — ** All ready in a moment !" suid John, 
** why, where are the rest of the wax candles ?" 
** The rest of the candles !" said the waiter, *^ will 
not two be enough for one lady ^" *^ Two candles 
enough, you great fool !'' said John ; *' d*ye think 
a lady can eat her dinner in the dark?" Upon 
which he set the two candles down, which he 
lieid in his hands, near enough to the place where 
I stood, to give the landlord a full view of mv 
person and dress : — *' You nasty beggarly slut, * 
■aid he, coming up to me, <' how date you have 
the impudence to come into the house ? Get out 
thin moment !" upon which he raised his leg, and 
would have kicketi ine out of doors in a moment 
if John had'nt ca . h-d hold of it :— '' What," said 
John, ''will you u c'v your compiiny out of your 
house ?" — ^< Come, come, Mr. Mathers, we know 
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you of old," said Jie, and was comiag mt me 
again ; when John put his hand directlj upon the 
landlord's mouth, and stopped another volley of 
abuse that was coming for me. I scarce knew 
what I had best do, whether leave all to John^ 
or explain matters ; 1 began by saying, that I 
was better than I appeared to be, but fiound it t» 
be of little use to talk. The landlord, in spite oC 
John, called me a liar, and bid me get into the 
street : I pitied the man for what he would feel 
when he came to know the truth, though, cer- 
tainly, my ragged attire might very well make 
his excuses for calling me ill names : However, 
I thought I had best let John alone, who aooB 
gave the thing an odd turn, and made all raatten 
easy between me and the landlord by a wbk* 
The good roan of the house, who knew that 
John could very well pay for any thing which 
he might order, had no objection toAijoy a joke 
at John's expense, upon which the landlord 
opened the door of the Sun, pulled off his hat in 
mockery, and ushered me into a very handsome 
room, where all had been prepared for dinner. 
Four wax candles stood burning upon the table, 
and two more on a sideboard. I had not seen 
myself in a glass of late, so 1 walked up to a 
very large one which hung in a convenient man* 
ner to show a gentlewoman her whole figure, and 
when I came before it 1 was struck with admisa* 
tion. John, who ha<l made a, fool of the land- 
lord, add bade him keep it a secret, went out of 
the room to give some orders, when the waiter, 
who had not the honour to know for whom he 
had been making Much magnificent preparations, 
for John had sent (he best things they had into 
my roc'Di, and all the plate in the house lay, at 
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that moment, irithin my reach, came in with a 
basket of bread in his hand : I was standing at 
the glass behind the door, and the man did not 
see me until I awakened his attention, bj seizing 
a handful of bread out of his basket to appease 
my hunger, which was rather an agony than an 
appetite ; upon which he started back as if he 
had seen a hobgoblin. He quite looked like a 
man who did not expect to see such a guest in 
the house ; and, casting an eye of examination 
round the room to see if any of the plate were 
missing, asked me, with an air of the utmost in- 
dignation, how I dared to come into that room ? 
He stretched out his hand, at first, as if he had 
a mind to put me out of the house by the shoul- 
ders, but drew it in again as if he did not much 
like to touch me : I soon found that 1 stood in 
need of the name of some great man to protect 
meg^ I told the fellow he had best be quiet, for 
he had taken a poker in his hand to drive me out, 
and that Mr. Mathers would answer for my being 
in that room ; upon this he put down the poker, 
which I expected upon my back, went out, and 
left the door wide open, a civil hint for me to 
shut it if I pleased ; when I heard a female voice 
of authority ask, ^' Waiter, is the lady come in 
yetl the dinner will soon be ready.'' I thought 
tiity had made great haste with it, but found 
that John, in charity to my appetite, had select- 
ed such things for my table that would take the 
least time in the cooking. The waiter, upon the 
question being repeated, said, there was one lady 
come into the Sun, but was not quite sure if she 
were the right. This answer presently brought 
in the landlady to me, who was willing to suit 
her attentions and politeness to the costliness of 
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the dinner, which had fdled her heart with rap- 
tures and her face with smiles — in she came with 
every thinj; that was lovely in a landlady about 
her, but the moment she saw me, all her graces 
fled in one moment : ^' You dirty drab," said she, 
** how came you here ? of all the impudent be g- 
garM I ever saw in the whole course of my life"^ 
*< One word, madam," said I, " if you niease, Mr. 
Mathers has invited me to dine with him, and 
has ordered the dinner, which I think 1 heard 
you say wonUI soon^be ready, upon my account.'* 
The woman stared at me as it her eyes were 
opened for ever : ''What,'' said she, "have I 
broii;;ht out all my best niate, my best glasaes, 
my best srrvice of china, my best liueiip 
the best thin}:;s in my larder, and turned 
my house bottom upwards for such a nasty 
stinkinu;** — '^ One word, madam," said 1, again 
intorniptinu: Ikt, "jou may say more toq^y 
than yon wiil hi: ixliK* to ropent of lo«morrow,yott 
had lM*^t hold \ our fouLur, and send vonr cbam- 
berin;n<l hvi'L\ I should he ^lad to be shewn into 
some room wlu -n: i can wasli my hands before 
the dinner comes in." I'lic woman seemed aa 
if she thought (here was somethint; in my manner 
which did not <|nite huit ni} looks, and turning 
round, i heanl hermutter as she went oMt, '^The 
de\il take Old Comical, this is one of bin tricks, 
but I'll nuike him pay for it !" — and she itlrent 
mil bawlinu;, ''Chambermaid ! here*H the lady in 
tlie Sun would be ji^lad to dress before dinner/' 
i had now another to encounter: in rame the 
rluunbermaid as soon as she could get a clean 
cai) and apron on, and expected to see sonie* 
thmg very fine to suit with the grand dinner 
and wines that had lieen bespoken, and the woman 
looked so nmrh like a fool when she saw me that 
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I fell a-laughiiifr. " 1 wish OUl Comical werr 
hanp^oi)/^ said the woman* ** (his is some of his 
Ain.'* "You jade/* said I, " don't stand mut- 
tering (here, show me into a bed-room, I want a 
basin and some water."—" Show the devil into 
a bed-room," said she, " Tor bUck as he is, he's 
asnow-ball to you !" — and turning round with an 
impudent fleer, ran into John's mouth who came 
into the room at that instant. " Aha, PolIjV* 
said John, "whenj'ou have jumped down my 
throat call out and tell me so ! — " IT you go on 
at this rate, Mr. Mathers," said the chamber- 
maid, "you*II soon fool away all your estate* 
great as it may be, bringing bop;;!::ir?4 into inns and 
treating (hem like gentlewomen — but so it always 
is with moncj*, it runs away from a wise man and 
follows a fool." — "There's a good girl," said 
John, " you are come to sec if the lady wanted 
any thing before dinner ?" — " ^Vhy, John," said 
I, " I have asked for a basin of water, but cannot 
get it ; the folks store at me when 1 speak, as if 1 
had horns and hoofs." The woman seemed 
■urprised at my calling him John, as if she 
thought I had taken a groat liberty with the lord 
of the manor of Cock-a-doodle ; but John put on 
U serious face and 8uid if she would not show me 
what I wanted* he would not give her one far- 
thing when ho left the house in the moriiinj;. — 
*• I wonder my mistress will suffer these things," 
said the wench with a saucy fling* and* walking 
first, beckoned me to follow her* which 1 did, 
and had the honour to be shewn what 1 wanted. 
— I returned just in time to sec the dinner pro- 
cession ; in came the landlord with the first dish* 
with a grin upon his face ; in came the landlady 
with the next, wiukiug at her husband, two wai- 
▼OL. Ill* ]5 "^ 
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ters followed with other dishes, putting out theif 
tongues at each other, both of which John kicked 
out of the room, and told them to get (aught bet- 
ter manners. The smell of the dinner was 
delightful to one in my situation, and I really 
ate like one that was almost starved, as in 
truth I was, and could not have staid so long 
if I had not eat all the bread which the waiter 
brought into the room before dinner. 'The 
things were now put upon the table and the 
covers taken off the dishes ; I took my seat at 
it, and a nice fried flounder upon my plate, 
and began to get very much engaged; looking 
about for some sauce, John, whom I could not 
for a great while persuade to sit down with me, 
brought it to my chair. When kings and queens 
come io people's houses, masters and mis- 
tresses become servants to have the honour of 
waiting upon them ; the presence of my very 
august person wrought the name effect upon 
the masfiT and nuHtrcHS of the inn, who both 
staid in the room to attend to my desires and 
commands, and see the fun. Every thiug John 
did out of reKDcc't to me they took as a piece of 
morkery, and kept grinning and giggling together, 
till he was forced to tell them, that if they did 
not behave better he would kick them both 
out of the room after the waiters. Every thing 
that was done carried nn air of burlesaue in it, 
though I could plainly sec at times the laniilord and 
landliHiy were a ^ood deal puzzled, and scarce 
knew what to make of me ; for some things dropped 
in conversation between John and me that they 
could hardly tell what to think of. My manner of 
addressing them when I wanted anv thing always 
made them stare, and I caught a whisper now and 
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" she plays it to admiration !" I could plaialjr 
nee, however, the longer they itaid in the roooDi 
the more serious (hey grew, eyeing me and John 
by turns with the utmost curiosity. When 
the second part of the dinner came in, the land- 
lord, seeing one of the waiters making faces at 
the other, said to the fellow loud enough for me 
to hear him, *' Tom, mind what you are about, 
for I don't know whom we have got here." The 
man stared, when I looked sternly at him, and 
said, ** When the rest of the servants get five 
shillings each, and you half-a-crown, you will 
find, when it is too late, that you have shown 
more impertinence than wit, sir." As soon as 
the other things were put upon the table the 
landlord and his wife left the room with evident 
marks of uneasiness in their countenances, and 
while I was engaged in a delicious lemon pud- 
ding, and really every thing was very nice, the 
landlord came agaii^into the room and begged to 
speak with John. The jest now took another 
turn, and the waiters, when I called for any thing, 
seemed in a fuss, threw things down and stauimer- 
ed if I asked a question ; and I overheard one say 
to the other, ** she is some great lady in disguise." 
—As soom as the people in the house grew scri^ 
ous, John,! who has no objection to a joke, put 
off a grave face and assumed a merry one, and 
puzzled them almost as much this way as he had 
done the other. But this would not do long, they 
had seen and heard too much of me to be per- 
suaded that I was a beggar girl any longer ; the 
abuse which they had given me and ill language 
stuck sadly in their stomachs, and John and his 
host had like to have come to a serious reckoYi- 
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opeitffd (lie door of the Sun, atidi putting out an 
uar, heard the landlord say, '* You will ht the 
ruin or my house, Mr. niiilliRrH." «* The ruin of 
a TooPh head/' Hiiiil John. <* I ran take ^ jeHl/* 
Haid the landlady, for piMir John had got them 
both aliout hill earH, *^ I can lake a jeHt/' said the 
landlady, *' an woll aft any hcMiy, and that yoa 
know, for thiH iHn'l the fir^t fnorH ^aine yun hat'e 
played here by u ficorei hut }^i\v nie leuve to (ell 
you, Mr. Malherfi, that you siiidl uol come here 
to hurt my houMe, and ^ct me into hot ivulcr with 
my rnN(omerH — I am siirr she U Kumi- lady of 
faHJiion, h\ her manncTH— *.« Ii.il ! iVyv think I don't 
know :i wonuin of fa^liion wlim I nit one, ha, Mr* 
MudierH ! I woultl ilv.i'y a ilui lirsM, nut on what 
filthy rat^it nhe would, io hide licrHelf from nie, 
tha(*H what 1 wuuhl." ITpon wliieli, John, afler 
having; erowrd (hri*r or four limeH like a roek* 
loud enouji;h (o drown both (heir voiceN, Haid, '* O 
yeH, :in*t ple:iHe yoin* iiirace, Pfl:ire hhv you would, 
and ahuNe her, juh( as you «IhI (In: ludy in the 
Sun by way of pro^ ir*; it : if you knew Ikt to 
be a woman of faHhion why did you ubuHe her, 
and rail her a ** dirty ilrali," for (hoj»e were your 
wordH, auNwrr me (hat, Madam C-arklr '"'Ij, I am 
the leaxt to blame of the two,*' said (lie huuTlord : 
^< So you arr, Domine,** h:\u\ John, " and Til (ell 
you (lie reaMon why, (hi* lady (oiil you to your 
iooVa head fthe waM bettrr than nhe lookeil (o be, 
and you very polilely rallrd her a liar. Madam 
Pe((ieoa(ii-uppermo!i(, hrre, your wifi*, wan ne\er 
le( rill far into the Horret," »• Come, Mr. Ma- 
lher«,'* Haid Ihe landlord, ** we are both leiy niiii h 
to blame^iiiid you iiiorr than nil (In* iTHt pu( to^eth^ 
«T." — «« I to blame/* daiil John, braying like an as* 
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first in the ear of mine host and then of muic ho» 
tess lotui enough io strike theui deafi '* you arc a 
couple of ttsscs ; didn't I bespeak clarej^ cham- 
pagne, madeira, and burgundy wilh I he clenert f 
— tlidn't 1 order wax (ancrs and (he best room in 
the house ? — didn't I orilcr cod and fried floundera 
and shrimp sauce at the top, a couphi of roasted 
chickens at the bottom, a fricassee on one side 
and a harricot on (he other, besides fiddie-faddle- 
ftro'a for corner dif^hes ? — didn't I order tarts and 
jellies, custards and blow-monge, scald-codliu':;* 
and cream, the devil's (ail and pickled cucumbem 
for the second course ! Iiuh, you thick -sculled 
old Bcountlrel, and tipped you the wink into (hr 
bargain, huh ? and you not (o find oii( that you 
had a countess in the house, you hccf-iuviuled old 
fool !" — «* A countess !" cried the landlord. " A 
countess !" cried the landlady ; <* we're ruinrd and 
undone! — what have 1 said?" " Why," said John, 
**you called her a nasty stinking dir(y drali !" 
that was what you said, for ( stood in the corner 
of the Sun to hear I'ou pay your compliments to 
your company." " Hut why in the nameof lieuven 
didn't you tell us she was a countrsH .'" said (lie 
landlord. '* Nay," said John, '^ you stopped me 
there, for if you would not beliovo the lady her- 
self when she went no farther than to ti^ll you (hat 
she was het(er than she looked (o be, what could J 
expect if I called her countess, when you railiMl 
her a liar to her face ' — ^nay, more than that, if I 
had not catched you by the leg which was corn- 
ing foot and all at her ladyship's bottom, you 
would have kicked her" — " Well," said the land- 
lord, *^ it is of no use for us to stand gaping at one 
another here, we had best go directly into (he 
SuDj and make our pollygees." — ** Aye," said 
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John, << ye have played the fool all day, '^ 'tis time 
ye grew wise at night.'' — Upon which John 
introduced them with a hundred grimaces, 
and they certainly looked very much like 
two fools — ** We are come/' said they, 'Mo beg 
your ladyahip'B pardon, and if your ladyship haa 
been pleased," said the iandkdy, ^* to put your 
jest upon us poor folks, we hope your ladyship 
will take what has been said to your dress and 
not to your ladyship's person." — I Baid, "When 
folks did any thing wrong they certainly could 
but beg pardon, and that I was satisfied." Here 
matters might have ended very well, but thia 
comical old toad must needs have another jokej 
and I think he was almost out of his wits with J07 
to have found me. When tea and coffee were 
ordered, (I have not time, or words, to tell you 
how I eat and drank, and enjoyed all these luxu- 
ries, for such they really were to me after my 
hardships and abstinence,) John went out into 
the bar, and, calling the chambermaid, gave or- 
ders for a large bed, and very particular instruc- 
tions how he would have it made : ** What !" said 
the landlady, ** her ladyship is not your wife, is 
she ?" << My wife ! no," said John, *< and what of 
that?" '« What of that," said the landlord, coming 
into the bar, for, hearing an angry voice, I step! 
to the door to listen, «< What of that ! Why, sir, 
you don't think I will suffer such things in my 
house ; who, or what is this woman ; and what do 
you take my house for ? you are carrying your 
jokes a little too far, Mr. Mathers, will you blast 
the name" " Hold hard at that," said John ; ** you 
have made yourself fool enough to day to content 
any one moderate person; tell the chambermaid to 
do as 1 bid her, that's all — there's another wink for 
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jon — make the best of that, t'other was thrown 
away, and such winks as mine are not always to 
be had — mind that, old boy." Upon which he 
began squalling like two cats at each other, and 
so loud that I expected a mob. In came the 
landlady, presently, to me, with a fiery face, and 
scarcely any breath, and said Mr. Mathers had 
tet the cat out of the bag. '^ He must have let 
more than one out," said I, ^' by the noise." ** I 
am come to tell you, madam," said she, sticking 
her hands in her sides, " we will harbour none of 
his women here : I had a suspicion that my house 
would not be much the better for your company : 
now it is out, my lady !" « Indeed !" " Yes, 
you're a woman of a pretty quality !" I had 
hughed so much already that I could scarce 
laugh any longer, but the poor woman was in such 
a fuss that I could not help laughing at her. This 
put her past all patience, and I really expected 
tiiat she would have fallen into fits. I told her 
that I had overheard what had been said, and that 
she was made a jest of. She said she would get 
Old Comical well cudgelled, and put me into the 
stocks. John, seeing the landlady come into my- 
room, disengaged himself from the landlord, and 
ran s^ter her, and asked her what she came into 
the Sun for ; and what ailed her ; and whether a 
man could not bespeak a bed in her house, with- 
out setting it on fire? She turned at him like a 
fury, and said, <' She could be glad to see the 
liouse in flames sooner than have such things 
done in it?" "What," said John, " whatthmgs done 
in it? I told the chambermaid to put the bed at 
bottom, and the mattress at the top, two swandown 
pillows one upon the other, and curl the bolster 
underneath them to raise them a little^ to put 
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two blankets under the body, and three orer 
above it, and then take another blanket, and,^ 
folding it up half vfzy up the body, tuck all the rett= 
in at the feet at arm's length, to keep the wind- 
from getting in, and the feet from getting out, and. 
this for tali bodies, short ones having no need; 
for if the short body keeps its head upon the 
pillow, the feet will not reach to poke their wajr 
out below, and hang dangling down over the- 
Talance : further-more, 1 gave orders that th^ 
sheet below should be brought underneath th& 
bolster and thru |:i|)t over it, and then under it 
again, and pinned in at the corners, and that th& 
sheet above shunld not bo brought over so far* 
at the doubling of the bed clothes, and thens. 
turned down so dc\ilishly low just as if the out—' 
side of the bed was the fit place for the sheet^ 
making as if there was so much sheet to spare^ 
when there remains nothing; at all to turk in at 
bottom ; so if a body caU'ht- s up one's foot in the 
night with the cramp, up conios the sheet along 
with it, and then a turn or two shiivels it all up 
underneath one'd body, and what one foot has 
.done amiss two cannot mend, for no poking or 
kicking will put the sheet in its place, but the 
legs come directly upon the rou^h blanket — 
there' A the inisrhief ; 1 gave orders that the upper 
flheet should not be turned down so far by three 
quarters of a mile, for I would not have it done, 
nor the bed bundled u|> under the mattress at the 
aides, ho as to lenvc a trench in the middle : T 
had as lieve lie in a ditch as in a bed made in 
this manner ! and pray, madam, what harm was 
there in all that ' can't a man have a bed made 
to his liking without lighting your brimstone, 
IVbs* Cackle f I know the lady's will and plea- 
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tore, and how she likes to be put into a bed and 
lie on it when she is put into it, and ga\'e orders 
accordingly." " It is nothing to me how folks 
bare their beds made," said she, " if no wrong 
thing l>e done in (hem afler they are made." — 
** Wronsc (hin^ ! what has the woman sot in her 
head/' said John, *' are you so apt to do wrong 
things yourself, (hat you can't help suspecting 
other people ? If I had be$poke a l>ed for old 
Satan, and gave the chamber-maid her instruc- 
tions how to make it for him, yon might have 
made less disturbance. I can't think what the 
devil is come to the woman, for my pert • 
Beds have been made in an inn before now, and 
folks have slept in them too, without having the 
house turned out o' window — ye shall none of 
ye tuck me up, l^owever, in this house to-night, 
for Mas(er Danvcrs, the cow-doctor, promised 
me a bed and asked me to sup with him ;" upon 
which John wished me a good night, and hoped I 
should find my bed made to my liking, — adding, 
that he would call on me the nest morning and 
see me safe to Oaken Grove. " Then you don't 
intend to sleep here to-night, Mr. Mathers !" 
said (he landlady, with an air of surprise. ^* Never 
thought of it," said John, and away he went. 
" Then I wish you were hanged," said she, look- 
ing after him, " with all my heart, for niak'^ng us 
think so." Upon which she turned (o me, and 
began to make more apologies ; — I stopt her, by 
saying, (hat having known John so long as she 
seemed (o do, I was astonished at her not being 
more upon her guard against him ; and, ordering 
some eggs for my supper, I begged (o be shown 
my apar(ment, where I found my bed made just 
as I used to have it at home, however John cair.o 
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io kmrn my wn/^ wfa«n I giH iof o it tod »kpt (hi 
eight o^clock the next morfiing. Upon eoinitiif 
I he clock I pnt on my rttgn for the ml If me, At 
I hope I »b»ll never come to rage nny more, eod^ 
rcf urning fo my purlour, foond « bright fire in it| 
und all things »et in order for my breakfMt^ tot 
John had come before I wm riMn^ imd had (at 
Mvery Ihing ready for me. While we were a( 
break faat, a poat-'chaise and four came out, wbictf 
npon imiifiry, I found io be got read/ for me ; 
upon which Jfohn paid the bill, and cflatribnte^ 
hy my orfUrp a guinea amongat the aervanta* 
t^baertring n crown of people getting about the 
floor, who had heard, I aoppoae, of the atrangi 
woman at the Bell, f made haale to the cbaiaet 
and drore awa/ amidat a loud laugh raiaed nt my 
expenae; But irhen ihey aaw Old Comical get 
upon hia horse and gallop awa/ after me, the/ wers 
not much at a losa to giieaa at the mfkiieff for 
be ha<l cracked a ioko in that town before to-da/« 
Tliim, wy dear frienda, I made niv escape, and 
aiif:h an escape that few over mnilo besides m/« 
self, exrcpt distressed damsels in novels and 
romances. It was now gf^tfing late, Old Crab 
and his wife, and Old (/omical returned to (be 
farm, and thn rest of the compan/ to their t§' 
aperlive apartments. 

W« have now laid before our readers this 
very eatrnordinnr/ matter, which was not oel/ 
lakfin from (icnevieve's own mnufh, but submit- 
ted to her for her correction before it was pat 
(o the press* The innuy sforlcs which are gone 
forth iiimn this subject, we now expect and (rust 
will fall inio discrrdif, and the true one only be 
(old. Wo hope to bo oKcusod tho making an/ 
cdMimentarios nither upon this, or J ulia'a aOair, 
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Shce tlie true account of both tbe«e black acto 
mre now laid before the puUlck, and published 
lij order of the familj. 

It maj not came amiss in this place, just to 
observe that the chief design of this work is the 
^vindication of the people concerned in it : thia 
lias been already hinted, it is true, but it may 
not be unimportant to press it again on the 
reader's recollection, who, not knowing any thing 
of this family, may look for the artful construc- 
tion of a romance, and set, at the same time, the 
grand object out of sight. We beg to say we 
pretend to no skill in romance, but certainly are 
able to tell the truth as well as any the most 
celebrated writers in the world : if others had 
done the same, we might have been spared thia 
troable ; but, to tell the truth, and make a fuss 
about it, may get it called in question. It would 
have been well for us and the world if falsehood 
had always shared the same fate. Vindications 
and defence of persons and families are seldom 
read out of the small circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance ; the world at large is sure to hear the lie^ 
but the truth is left to whisper in a corner. We 
have, therefore, taken the advantage of the 
prevuling taste for romance reading, and dished 
up this work as well as we could to suit the said 
taate, and by that means to get the main object 
ot it into a more general circulation : twenty will 
take a novel home with them before one will put 
a dry statement of facts in his pocket. Let 
thtf reader take this for a novel if he pleases ; if 
we can get him to read it our end is answered : 
if he never has heard of this family it is no reason 
why he never may ; and, if he should, he has 
reskd our defence when he might think that h^ 
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only read a novel, and can speak a word for vi if 
fae Bees any abuse put upon us. We do not 
pretend to be without faults, but are content with 
what we have got, and must beg to be excused 
.he taking at tther people'a fand. «ore tfa» 
oome to our share. 



CHAPTER X. 

Old Crab and Mr. Decastro let oat upon a Joamey^G^ 

ncTieye upon another. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Decastro bad retired to 
their apartment, they talked about Frederick for 
three hours before they went to bed : sometimoft 
they comforled themselves with a thought, that 
the wound which he received from Oenevievc 
might not be a mortal one ; that he might yet 
live to repent of his ill ways and doings, and go 
out of Ihe world as a man and as a christian. 
One observed, that, if he was killed, divine ven- 
geance, which sometimes comes upon wicked 
men in this world, struck the blow, and Gene- 
vieve was made the instrument. Then the other 
would say, it were pity he had not been spared 
a little longer — it was subjoined, that he might 
then have done more mischief, and gone out of the 
world a worse man than he did. Thus Mr. and 
Mrs. Decastro nm on, sometimes talking, and 
sometimes weeping, over one who at the best 
deserved but a halter. Before they went to bed 
they came to a determination to have matten 
looked into, and Mr. Decastro said he would go 
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JBumself and take Old Crab with faim if he coald 
^^t him to come to his mind : and, if Frederick 
"wrere dead, give orders for his remains to be 
lirought and deposited in the old family vault at 
Oaken Grove. Upon this resolution they went 
^so bed) but their minds were too much disturb- 
ed and agitated upon this dreadful affair to take 
waxy TtBtf thej laj rollmg and tumbling about 
until the servant came to call them at the usual 
liour the next morning. When they arose, the 
first thing which was done was to send a message 
to Old Crab, who came at breakfiist, and after 
making some objections to such a scoundrel as 
Frederick being put into the family vault, con- 
sented to go with Mr. Decastro, as directed by 
Genevieve, to Frederick's habitation on the 
banks of the river Dee : having prepared matters 
accordingly, they sat out the next day. Gene- 
vieve, eager of course to see her husband, was 
preparing, too, for a journey to Oxford^ a thing 
which was, as it were like enough it should be, 
very much opposed by all her friends : he might 
come to her, they all said, in safety, but she 
could, by no means, go in safety to him : no ad- 
vice, however, no entreaties, not even tears, and 
many were shed by Julia especially, could mois- 
ten the cement that stuck her td her purpose ; 
and, though the very road on which she had 
just made such dangerous escapes lay in her 
way, she had so set her heart upon flying into 
the arms of her husband, that she could not wait 
even for an express to be sent to Oxford to bring 
him immediately to Oaken Grove. After Julia 
and Mrs. Decastro, who had the most weight 
with her, had, by common desire, done every 
thing in their power to dissuade her from this 
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thing in vain, Ihey prevailed upon her to take a 
verj strong guard with her if she must needs gOt 
and begged that John Mathers might be onei 
and he be left to choose another, upon wbich 
Old Comical chose Tom Hogmore, Old Crab's 
drover, a most tremendous fellow, who look- 
ed more like a castle than a human beii^« 
After breakfast Genevieve and Julia walked to 
the cottage to see her old nurse, who was so 
overjoyed at the sight of her mistress that the 
fell in a fit. Genevieve found every thing at 
her house just as she had left it, except old 
nurse in a fit, for such had been Acerbua's de- 
sire : her two men servants had been discharg- 
ed ; but they came again to their old mistrem as 
soon as they heard of her return. Having given 
her directions at her cottage, she ran to the cas- 
tle to take leave of her friends ; and, after abun- 
dance of tears and good wishes, Genevieve or- 
dered four post horses to be put to her own car- 
riage, Old C'omical and Tom Hogmore well arm- 
ed upon the box, and away she went, upon a full 
gallop, for the university of Oxford. 

Now, having put ail these good folks upon the 
road, we will just give the reader a hint of mat- 
ters as tiiey stood with the good folks at the 
castle, and then carry him to Oxford to see how 
matters stood with the philosopher. He knew 
nothing, as yet, of the recovery of his lovely 
bride, who had been snatched from his arms m 
few hours after he had led her to the altar. 
The master of the house, from which Old Comi- 
cal rescued Julia, had turned evidence against 
Sir John Lamsbroke, who left the kingdom 
to escape the vens^eance of Old Crab. This 
came upon a quarrel with sir John, who imputed 
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Julia's escape to his connivance. Lady Bade^ 
mere had scarcely left the castle for a week since 
the earl's death, and this upon account of the 
very great friendship which subsisted between 
Mrs. Decastro and the countess. Mr. and Mtn. 
Grove divided their time between Hindermark* 
die castle, and their son's cottage in the meadow* 
where George and Julia had some time since 
taken up their abode, and did nothing bnt walk 
and talk and kiss and set flowers ; and, the same 
things coming over and over again so often, it 
was a wonder they were not tired of them. 
Their honey-moon had been past and gone some 
time, but, whether by good economy, or because 
they had so much, they bad not time to eat it all, 
they had a vast deal of honey left. Mrs. De- 
castro was now preparing for her annual visit in 
London, which she had never missed but once, 
when she was laid up with the gout, and could 
not move hand or foot ; and this was enough to 
satisfy any body's conscience that no contempt, 
or quarrel with the gay city, came into the ac- 
count^ or disrespect, by no means, for she went 
once there and carried the gout along with her 
to shew what she could do for its sake. She 
was a very good woman, however, a few foibles 
excepted, and made Mr. Decastro a very excel- 
lent wife after her conversion to Christianity; 
thanks be to Old Crab for that, to whom tkey 
owed, and to whom they ascribed, all their com- 
forts and happiness, for he it was that made them 
christians ; and who can be truly happy without 
being so, at least as far as the conditions upon 
which man receives his existence will allow ? If 
you are not one, reader, try and see what it is to 
be one, for even Old Comical used to soy that 
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liriieTer hadbaeirioiiierrj in Us Dfa m lie wm 
when Old Crab made one of him ; and the jonr^ 
nej which he took, when he got poaiesaioii eC 
what his father had left him, to paj every bodj 
whom he had robbed and cheated, had more 
merriment in it than any other pasaagea in hla 
life. When firat Old Crab went to woric to make- 
a good man of him. Old Comical aaid he didi^t 
kaow what ailed him, for the firat thing he did 
waa to go and pay a man whom he had robbed 
of a &t gooae, and he grew ao merry npon it, aa 
aoon aa he had done it, that he laughed all the 
way home again aa if he had been tickled--^- 
Well, thna atood mattera at the caatle when 
Mrs. Decastro, Lady Budemere, and their aer- 
vanta all aet off for London, and left the old 
towera to ahift for themaelvea ; yea, left the old 
towera to ahift for themaelvea, for a thing had 
now happened which had not happened for many 
yeara ; the old caatle waa for a lime foraaken. 
Lady Budemere waa a fine woman, and if forty 
yeara could make a finer thing of her, forty yeara 
of age ahe then waa, when ahe brol^ out upon the 
town in all the aplendour of a gay widow : ahe 
had a jointure, (hanka to Old Crab, of five 
thonaand pounda a-year, and, what powder ia 
to ahot money ia to a woman ; for, very few will 
go off, to uae the world'a expreasion, without 
it ! Now her ladyahip felt malice enough 
againat the men to have a month'a mind to ano- 
ther huaband ; aome may think it no excuae for 
doing wrong, but her marriage with the late earl 
waa a matter of downright force, and her gaye- 
tiea, we think, are to be put to the account of 
Ihoae, who fettered her againat her will to a man 
whom ahe did not like ; and her gallantriea may 
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he set to thti same score with the man whom she 
did. This affair, which we know we cannot talk 
A^AJ) g<^ve the late earl verj little troable : he 
even knew it before any crime had been commit- 
ted, and might have prevented it if he had not 
held a certain precious compensation in his eye, 
which kept matters from talcing the air in court. 
This, however, was the only false step which 
Lady Bndemere was known to make ; and if a 
forced and cruel match, and the worst of usage 
from her husband after it, can come as an united 
excuse for an unfortunate person, we must beg 
to bring it iu Lady Budemere's case. The man 
for whom she sacrificed her reputation was at 
this time in town, and a widower, so, what might 
come, wise ones might think they saw. Now 
what amends a marriage with this man might 
make her reputation must be left to the said wise 
ones to determine. Old Crab once said, which 
is no little authority, that he thought she was 
sorry ftit What she had done, but added, not so 
sorry, but if she were tempted, she might be glad 
to do the like again. Old Crab, however, was 
always more in earnest when .he spoke well of 
any one than when he spoke ill. It may come 
well enough amongst these desultory observa- 
tions to say, that he thought Genevieve acted 
right in stabbing her cousin Frederick, even if 
he fell dead at her foot, which she had every 
reason to think he did, for he lay without sense 
or motion while she tried to draw the knife out of 
his side to defend herself against the rest, whott 
she expected to have upon her in a moment ; 
and that, too, if she had not been shot at by him ; 
he was of opinion that she was called upon by 



Ae datr whiefc rfM oired to heneU^ br fbe km 
of «elMefeoc«f to do wbftt «lio did, for a rape 
was clearl/ iotooded, sod «h« actod like a wonat 
of courage u amaziiig, •• her eaeape vae won- 
derfifl. 

Nor, reader, if we did but know what jear 
atomaeb aerved for, whether to follow Old Crab 
and Mn Decaatro to the baoka of the D«e, nm 
oo before Oeoevieireand aee what the nhiloaopfacr 
la doing at Oxford, and that would be no eatj 
matler, for abe gjsdlopa apace, giving the aame 
ordera fo Ifae poit^boyi, aa Juliel, who could not 
be in a greater hurry for her hearty did to the- 
horaea of tbe aun— * 

Oallop apaee« ja Aarji-footed ttead* t 
Bring Dig^t ! tiriug lUmeo (— HaAsrsriAaa. 

or viMit the gay metropoliw with Mra. Decaatro 
atid her party, and %^f a pta^ve into whicb'it 
would lie loMa of time for any devil to c^ini* (o 
tempt foJlcM to ffln, we would put the right di«h 
upon the (able : Hut a« thi« ia a queation which 
we are not lilie to get amtwered, we muat e'en try 
If we cannot hit the right nail on Ihe head in the 
dark, and uiuity a blow hath been atruck to guod 
purpose in if, before any man waa borti with a 
uammer in bin hand. 

Well, «ad Acerbus, we'll begin with thee: 
Look, reader, there he aifa in Merton college 
library, with the Pha;ilon of Plato opened before 
him, calling upon the »ublimeiit of all the phito- 
aophem lo diMallach hi« «oul from all (bb world 
can give, or ralher lend, for what !« there that a 
man <:an call hi« own in it ? If a man could call 
any thing hia own in it, one would thuik he might 
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call his wife bis own b it, bnt what lignifiea what 
a man calls a thing if he cannot keep it ? Poor 
Acerbus was looking into Plato to see if he could 
find any thing to stop the bleeding of the heartj 
tear after tear falls down and spots his boolc» 
arguments which Plato cannot answer, to prove 
how strong grief is, and how weak philosoph j** 
even when put agsdnst it with such force as his* 
That man's life must be a very uncommon one^ 
who ever found that he had more philosophy than 
he wanted in this world, poor Acerbus found 
now to his cost his all was too little, and that its 

Sowers were somewhat overrated by such as 
eld it out as an extinguisher of sorrow, that 
would put it out all at once as a man puts out a 
candle. Acerbus, too, found, to his cost, that 
the flame of love was not so easily to be put cuff 
or was it like to burn out of itself, as a candle 
will do if a man lets it alone, or could he blow it 
out with his sighs, for the more, poor fellow, be 
blew the fire that way, the fiercer it would burn ! 
Acerbus found another thing to his no small sur- 
prise, viz. that the arguments which he had used 
m the case of others, in poor Julia's for instancei 
whom he used to try his skill upon, were of no 
use in his own, that there was something in se- 
vere sorrows that baffled all their ingenuity, that 
do what they could, they still left the thorn in 
his side ! that it would fester there, too, in spite 
of the phik>sopJ^er and his philosophy put to* 
gether. He (ound in sad truth, that, however 
folks might laugh at love in others, it was no such 
laughing matter when it came to their turn to feel 
it in themselves : a man may * laugh at scars 
^who never felt a wound,' let him laugh that has. 
Acerbus was a young man, and he had taken up 
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a notion thfit he wu armed at all points out of 
tbe stores of the old philosophers against any 
attack of human calamities, but he was now taught 
a new lesson, viz. that philosophy can not onljr 
not prevent a wound, but is but ill able to as- 
suage the pain of one when it comes. Poor 
Acerbus ! his disappointment in this matter 
added to his grief: he called bis philosophy a jilt, 
that had promised much indeed, but done little 
but break her promises ! * How can this thing 
be?' said he; * if philosopliy is an arrant cheat, 
how came men to be cheats d so lon^ by it ? If it 
is not, why am I as T am ? either it has a power 
to detach a man from the cares and concerns of 
the world, or it has nut, if it has not, how came 
such a liar uut to be long since exploded ? If it 
has, are there not some hopeless cases ? and is 
not mine one 7 or arc its medicines slow in ope- 
ration f lias not time a great deal to do in the 
thing, as much as piillo^'ophy itself, and goes 
shares, perhaps its half, in the cure ? If I argue 
this way, anM nay, what we cannot keep we must 
expect to lose one time or another, comes not this 
lovely woman, now for ever gone, under this 
condition? knowin;^ this, and I knew it well when 
she was given to me, how canic I not to be better 
prepared to receive her, than to suffer such ago- 
nies at hsr loss ? ye<*, but how conhl I be, and 
love her as I loved her ? if I had talien her and 
not loved her, I could have gi^n her up upon 
easy terms : it I had taken her and not loved her, 
I should have broken my promise at the altar ; 
if I kept my proniise at the allai- and lo\ed her 
as I promised, how could I lose her, and not 
grieve at her loss? So the better I kept my pro* 
mise the worse was it for me ; for the more I 
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loved her the more I must needs grieve for her 
death. If I had not made my promise good I 
should have committed a verj great fault and 
must grieve that way ; if I had made it good 
and lost that which I promised to love, and did 
love, I must needs grieve the other — what 
shall we saj then? Is it good to marrj and 
come into this dilemma ? But how can I make 
my escape ? I feel like one tied to some bloody 
stake, and not only live under the scourge, but 
feel it more sensibly every day than other. I 
have not the common advantage of one that is 
beaten, I do not grow callous under the blows, 
my sense quickens as my punishment goes on, 
and every wound I feel gtves me more pain than 
the last ! — A man that is in love is laughed at 
for a fool, and his pains are made a jest of — no 
jest more common — tiiat is as much as to say 
that the pains he feels are either his choice or 
his fault, he might have avoided them if he 
would, or not felt them if he pleased, or why is 
he a jest ? But how far does this hold good ? is 
to love a worthy and a beautiful woman to put a 
propensity, surely not given to lie useless, to a 
wrong use ? or are our passions set, just like so 
many traps, to catch us and vex us ? Well, my 
lovely kinswoman, once my wife, I will quarrel 
with philosophy if it bids me not to grieve for 
thee — nay, it may bid its heart out and I still 
must grieve and love ! But by what rule in its 
fine code of laws can I forget thee ? thy worth, 
thy beauty, thy true love for me ? How often 
have I seen thee gaze at me when thou didst 
not know I saw thee ! How often seen thy lovely 
bosom heave, and breathe a sigh though meant 
for me, not meant for me to know ! — Those 
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■peaking eyes of thiDe^-curied be the wateni 
tnat have quenched their fires! — false to thj 
heart, told me the secret, how much interest I 
had in it ; I felt and opposed their force, I confess 
it, 'till I knew thou lovedst me : But when thou 
as good as askedst me for what I had not to give, 
for you had my heart already, * Alas, Plato,' 
said I, ^ you could guard my bosom against my 
brother Frederick's pistol, but not against the 
eyes of my sweet cousin Oenevieve.' Ah Oene- 
Tieve, now nothing but a name, untasted beauty ! 
whither art thou gone ?— I would, and yet I would 
not have thee know how much I mourn thy loss. 
— How can this be ? why, it is thus — I would 
have thee know how I grieve for thee, because 
thou wouldest be glad to know how much I loved 
thee, and yet I would not have thee know how 
much I mourn thy loss, because it would make 
thee sad to see me so sad — and yet if thou wert 
not sad because I was so, I should be more sad, 
because I should think thou didst not love me as 
well as I love thee, and yet I would have Jhee 
happy too, O most happy, and if thou'rt sad at 
all, thou must needs be unhappy in proportion 
as thou art sad, and yet if Ihou knewest 1 was not 
sad at thy loss, thou wouldest l>e so at such a 
sign of my great want of love. — :But if our love 
be equally great, bow can we be parted by death 
and be liappy too ? and how can it possibly be, 
if one should know that the other is not happy? 
so we must both be happy and unhappy at the 
same tlmo, or eUe we shall neither of us be 
pleased with the other. O, but I am very miser- 
able the while and can get no help: one wise 
man tells me that if is of no ube to grieve for that 
which grief will not restore ; another wise man 
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bis grief as a man would pat off his gloves if he 
could. — To suffer is a property of human nature^ 
and let any man separate it from its subject if he 
can ; to cease io suffer is to cease to be a man ; 
we are made on purpose to feel pain both in 
mind and in body, as much as an harpsichord is 
made on purpose io sound, when touched ; when 
no longer touched, we no longer feel pain : But 
here the comparison dies, we may be touched 
and make no noise, and then we may be called 
philosophers. — Many months are now past since 
I received this wound, and time, so far from 
healing it, has made it worse ; the pain of it haa 
brought a fever into the constitution : Poor Julia ! 
I need no longer ask the question what you felt— 
I can now answer it — aye — to my sad cost can 
I !' Now, reader, we must tell thee for thy com- 
fort, for we think thy kind heart must ache for 
poor Aceibus, we must tell thee, that Harry 
Lamsbroke, wiio had met Genevieve coming in 
a great liurry to Merlon college to find her hus- 
baiiil, knowing where be was, for he had not long 
since left him sitting over a book in the college 
library, broujrht her to the library, and, opening 
the door softlv, introduced her and went about 
his business, for, perhaps, he might think hus- 
band and wife were best left together: Poor 
AcerbuB was sitting in a corner, quite out of 
sight of any who entered the library, in a favour- 
ite corner where lie had spent many a sad hour 
and shed many a tear unseen, so that Genevieve 
heard him talking to himself before she saw him, 
yes, had stood behind a book -case, and had heard 
every word which we have faithfully recorded, 
and how she could contain herself so long were a 
wonder, with such ardent affections that must 
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heard him saj : — ah, but a ladj loves to hear 
herself praised, and more especttUj by the man 
the loTes — that kept the pantiqg GenevieTe so 
^iet — poor Acerbus little thought at the mo^ 
■ent what ladj stood throbbing within a book's 
ieagth of him : Thus it happens in matters of 
this world — be not so impatient, reader, to have 
these two fond things brought together — thus it 
happens in matters of this world, when plunged 
into the gulfs and depths of wo, we little know 
hoir near some help maj be at hand 1 — Old Comi- 
cal said sosnef hing like this, when sitting under a 
haj-Gock one day, and wanting huilly to sneexe^ 
not having so much as one pinch of snuff left 
bin. Madam Funstall, coming all on a sudden 
behind him to his aid, seeing him fumbling in an 
empty box, put her's over his shoulder full of 
noble strasburg, just beneath his nose. — There 
wtis a situation, reader ! — But not like this in the 
library. — There stood the lovely Genevieve bit- 
ing her lips, with one hand pressed upon her 
swelling bosom, scarce able to contain its tumults 
— let us look into it, reader, and see what warm 
things were in it ; first, there was a warm curi- 
osity to hear what Arerbus would say of her; 
then there was a warm desire to be praised and 
«dored by him ; then there was a delight to 
l>e got so near her husband, which was very 
iraim, moreover there was her love, which was 
Tery warm indeed ; add to which her impatience, 
^hich was the warmest thing of all, to run into 
liis arms. — Now a ladv'a bosom with all these 

• 

^arm things in it, hoirever snowy it might be on 
the outside, must have contained verv odd sort 
^snow if it had any within that was not fairly 
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iooa ai ska could ipeak lor ecstaaj, and for 
kisses — and snrely there can be no harm in a 
wife kissing her hnsband — * are you not extreme* 
Ij surprised at seeing me here ? . Now Acerbna 
coirtd not see her, for it is possifale for a thing to 
be too near a man's eyes to be seen, as OeneTieve 
was at that oHNnent. — ^ O mj most dear betoved 
love \* said he, holding her off a little to stare at 
her sweet face, with smiling lips, and blushing 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes illumined, — * indeed 
my wonder is inexpressible !' The wonder ish 
deed would haye been greater if he could have 
spoken another word at that moment, or for a great 
many moments after it, for Genevieve and he 
fell to kissing again ; and so we must e'en leave 
them alone, for what can be done with them ? 
But we should make some apology to the ladiee 
for talking so much about kissing, because it is 
a thing of all others that none of them like. 
But if husbands and wives were to take example 
from Acerbus and Genevieve, kiss one another 
more and quarrel less, the world, perhaps, would 
be a good deal the better for it, and the lawyers 
the worse — that indeed would be a pity. It is 
but just to say, in this place, though we are sorry 
to say it, that Acerbua and Genevieve set a rare 
example to the world of conjugal affection and 
fidelity ; and though they certainly ate a great 
deal of honey in the first honey-moon there was 
always some left in the honey-pot, which is a sign 
that they did not eat it all at once, and leave none 
for another day, as some do, and get sick. Dur- 
ing this fond scene, which we suppose none can 
blame, for there was nothing but innocence in it, 
unless it is for its innocence, for some can relish 
srone but vicious pleasures, and naturally enough 
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faate innocence because they love the devil; during 
this scene the old warden of Merton college 
walked into the library to consult Aristotle's Or- 
ganon upon some knotty point, when he came on a 
sudden upon our young couple, who were too much 
taken up with each other to look for old wardens. 

* Mr. Decastro !' said the old man, looking at him 
and Genevieve through his'spectacles, for he could 
not very well see one without seeing the other, 

* are you not ashamed of yourself to be taken in 
this shocking situation with a woman sitting on 
your lap ? Is your temperance, your modesty, 
your chastity, so long talked of, so long exhibited 
as a pattern in the university, come to this V — 
Genevieve leaped out of her husband's arms 
almost, though not quite, so quick as she leaped 
into them ! — < Sir,' said Ikcerbus, * either 1 am 
doing wrong or right, if right no harm is done ; 
if wrong a man is to blame for embracing his own 
wife : this lady, whom you have caught in my 
arms, is that dear wife you have heard me 
say I had lost, she is but this moment come to 
me, but how, or whence, or by what strange 
means, I am as yet to learn, for she has not had 
time as yet to tell me her story.' Upon this the 
old warden made his bow to Genevieve, who, it 
must needs be confessed, was in a pretty fluster 
to be introduced to such a venerable old gentle- 
man : her hat lay upon the ground, and her coal- 
black locks were scattered in a pretty confusion 
over her face, neck, and shoulders : (he good old 
warden felt an unusual glow at the sight of so 
much beauty ; he shook her and Acerbus by the 
hands, and could not refrain from giving them a 
hearty blessing. ^ She is a peerless dame, in- 
deed,' said the old gentleman, ^ but, let her be 
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-MM good as she is beautiful, and she irill do mvcli 
if she can deserve you, Mr. Decastro, whose ex- 
ample, I fear, will now be lost to the university : 
I must beg to see you, before you leave Oxford, 
sir, I have a small present to offer you in token of 
my very great esteem and value for one of the 
brightest patterns of scholarship and virtue that 
I ever remember to have seen in tiiis place.* Upon 
which Oenevieve and Acerbus hurried out of the 
library, and retired to the Angel inn, where she 
had left her old nurse, who came with her, and 
•her other attendants. The ladies, perhaps, will 
want io know how Oenevieve was dressed ; we 
can tell them a little about the matter — she had 
on a cottage hat, which was tied under the chm 
with white satin ribands ; a white muslin gown 
which looked a little puckered t7ben she cane 
out of the library ; white silk stockings, aatl 
black satin shoes with silver fringes : had she 
any thing round her neck ? — yes, besides her 
husband's arm, she had a blue riband, to which 
was suspended a diamond star with twelve rays, 
which looked as it lay upon her white bosom, 
just as if it were dropped upon frozen milk : 
round her waist, besides her husband's other arm, 
she wore a small golden cord enriched with two 
little tassels of pearl, hanging in a pretty knot be- 
low the smallest part of it : and this is all we know 
about this thing — she had some petticoats on, 
however, but how many, and what they were 
made of, we cannot tell; she never wore any 
stays, but a waist-coat, which was made to button 
close io her shape, a much better thing and 
more wholesome. Well, she took her husband 
Co the inn, and having ordered a dinner to be got 
ready at half past four o'clock, she and her 
husband came close to a good 6re, and Oenevieve, 
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fondly taking her seat upon her hushiaRd'g knee* 
and pulting one arm over his shoulder, told 
him her story, which the reader has already 
heard. Genevieve's journey to Oxford was a 
very pleasant one, the frost had conlinued, and 
her wheels ran like a whirlwind : she met with 
no sort of interruption on the road where she had 
the most expected it: she stopped at the inn 
where she had liked to be kicked out into the 
street both by master and servants, and, as soon 
as she was known, had as many pardons begged 
her as she could find to give ; they held out, how- 
ever, for every body had one that asked for it, but 
sbestilllefther ragged figure a riddle amongst them. 
She next stopped at the kind old woman's house 
Tvhere she bad her clothes stolen, and making her 
a present of ten guineas, settled thirty pouada 
a*year upon the poor wretch for her life. — Now, 
reader, we will take another peep into the Angel 
inn, knocking at the door first to shew our civility 
and precaution, before we break in upon Oene* 
Tieve and Acerbus, as it is fit we should. Gene- 
Tleve had now finished her narrative, which 
Bufllciently kept the philosopher's eyes open; 
and he never stared so much at either hearing or 
reading any story in his life. He said he was 
sorry for his brother Frederick, in like manner 
as he should be to see a malefactor hung in 
chuns, without a moment to beg pardon, if he 
had any mind to be sorry for his crimes ; but 
added, he had but justice. Much as poor Gene- 
vieve and her husband had suffered, much ai 
they had gone through, this happy meeting made 
f hem ample amends, not only bringing them a 
great deal of joy at the moment, but opening an 
unexpected prospect of a great many joys at a 
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distance. Now, reader, mark the strange chancei 
and changes of this mortal life : we have seen 
poor Oenevieve silting on her wooden bencfaf 
and eating her bread and drinking water in her 
melancholy dungeon ; we have seen her, at 
the very moment when she was one of the 
richest women in the kingdom, covered with 
rags ; we have seen her without one pennj at 
her command to buy a bit of bread, and even beg- 
ging for it at other people's doors : her trials have 
been severe ; with what eclat she has undergone 
these trials, must be left to the judgment of oth- 
ers. Genevieve, with all her impetuosities, has, 
we confess, always been a favourite with us ; we 
have always loved her, not as a beauty, hot as a 
woman whose heart was always in the right, how- 
ever her judi^ment might be in the wrong. Her 
seizure of George Grove came from an excess of 
friendship ; her resolution to destroy herself in 
her prison from a dread of dishonour ; and how 
far she may be justified in the means which she 
took to save the lives of George and Julia, who 
certainly woulrl have fallen a sacrifice if the su- 
pcriour address of LatU Charlotte Orby had not 
saved both, on the one hand, and the meant 
which she woiihl have taken to guard her person, 
namely suicido, on the other, are points which in 
some minds may admit of some cnspute. If any 
body in any situation may be allowed to lay vio- 
lent hands upon themselves, one might be almost 
induced to think that a woman miL'^ht do so to 
preserve her person from a rape. But we have 
not leisure at present to discuss this matter: this 
however we will sav, that Genevieve would most 
certainly have died if such had been the only 
means to save her honour. 
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But how came Harry LamBbroke at Oxford ? 
We confess that we are in debt to jou, reader, 
on this head, owe an explanation, which we now 
proceed to pay : and, to settle our account like 
men of business, we will refer you to book, read- 
er, (o see of what standing such our account is, 
and it appears that nothing has been done in re- 
gard to this matter since the two lovers ran away 
in Ihe night from Oaken Grove. — Very good — 
now Genevieve, as we observed a few pages ago, 
was running to Merton college to find her hus^ 
band when she met Harry on her way, who, 
coming upon her at a sudden turn, made her jump, 
as We say, — ^ start' had been the phrase if she 
had been a horse. — ' Good heavens, Mr. Lams- 
broke,' said she, * what do you do here V * I 
am come to take my Master's degree,' said Har- 
ry, * and my name off the books,' staring at her 
as if he saw a ghost ! * Where's Charlotte V 
said Genevieve. * She is here in the university, 
where she will be until I have done my business 
here, when we go to Florence, where I hear my 
father now resides.' * You are married, then V 
said Genevieve. ' We are,' said he ; * that event 
took place a (ew hours after we left the castle.' 

* I will never forgive Charlotte,' said Genevieve ; 
and would have run on, but Harry's curiosity 
broke in upon her, for he could hold no longer. 
'In the name of all the wonders in the world,' 
said Harry, raising his voice above her's, 

* whence come you, Miss De Roma V * I don't 
wonder at your calling me by a wrong name,' said 
she, * but I can't stay to satisfy you now ; I am 
going as fast as I can to find my dear husband, 
who, if he loves me as much as I love him, must 
be miserable indeed.' ' Come with me this mo- 
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sient/ aaid Harry, and cried as he updke^ for 
poor Harry was very tender-hearted — 'Come 
with me this moment, I have just left him, aadl 
can shew you where he is.' Away (hey went 
^ full drive/ as a great author emphatically lahh ; 
and, coming round a corner, Genevieve ran 
'plump,' as another 6ne writer hath it, upon Old 
Cfomical, just as he was buying a pennyworth of 
apples of a barrow-woman : now Old Comical 
could have stood his ground under a sack of 
wheat, if he had known when to expect it, but hii 
muscles were all off their guard as be was leaning 
• over the barrow to pick the best pippins for his 
penny — ^whereupon down came Genevieve, down 
came Old Comical, down came the wheel-barrow, 
and down came the apple-woman with her child 
sucking at her breast, and the apples rolled away 
as fast as they could for their hearts, to get clear 
of the aforesaid falling bodies, but many were 
squeezed to death, and the cider ran along the 
pavement ! Up leaped Genevieve, and, bidding 
Old Comical pay all damages, Harry and she 
were out of sight and, hearing too in a moment, 
before the apple-woman could bring her tongue 
to bear upon the enemy. As soon as Harry had 
shewn Genevieve into the library, he went to 
Lady Charlotte, but, strange to say, do what he 
could, she was not to be persuaded to see Gene- 
vieve ; she had prided herself so much upon her 
skill in deceiving others that she could not en- 
dure the sight of any who had been a witness to 
her disgrace. She left a very kind letter for her, 
however, and, getting into a post-chaise, went off 
to Woodstock, where she waited till Harry came 
to her ; and he made the best of his time to get 
all his university matters settled according to his 
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Satther'a- last orders, for they were so eictremely 
fond of each other, that it was tearing of live 
flesh 10 pieces to part them. 

To return to Genevieve : some have said that 
she was a fit warning to. the ladies not to use any 
man ill who comes .upon the foot of a lover : let 
her remain as such a warning with all our hearts, 
we will not say, and we have her, even herself, 
on our side in this, we will not say that she was 
without her faults ; she had exasperated some 
veiy fiery spirits, and her escape was not a lit- 
tle marvellous. We think, however, that she has 
been hardly used by others who have attributed 
her severe usage of her lovers to a scandalous 
aversion to our sex. Such certainly exist who 
had much rather find a devil than any one good 
quality in a woman ; and what would heaven 
itself be to such as these, but a place of torment, 
if they could not find a fault in it? Where 
could they be sent to be damned but to a place 
of perfection ? But who, after all, Acerbus ex 
cepted and poor Smith, ever applied for her 
favours but a gang of town fops who had nothing 
else to generalize them with mankind but their 
form and their vices ? In regard to any unnatural 
apathy, we think Genevieve has pretty suffix 
ciently kissed away that objection when she 
threw herself into her husband's arms with all 
tiie passion of an Eloisa ; — and we have be^i a 
little more minute in our description of this in^ 
* terview, than some perhaps may approve, upon 
that account. But of this thus fu*. 

Harry Lamsbroke, who had two curiosities to 
satisfy, bis own and Lady Charlotte's, readily ac*- 
cepted Genevieve's invitation to dine with-, her 
una Aecerbu»; and^ it growing late before Qenj> 
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▼iere bad told her story, be, as soon as sbe bad 
told it, and answered all questions, arose, and 
wished them a good night. — Yes, the time had 
outrun Genevieve's and her husband's thoughts, 
for it was twelve o'clock, and time to go to bed. 
Old nurse now knocked at the door, and came 
to light Genevieve to her chamber, and was it 
any wonder that Acerbus had no mind to sleep 
in college that night ? It would not have looked 
pretty for husband and wife to have separate beds- 
it would have been very indecent, indeed ! Whea 
she arose to leave him Acerbus took her hand, 
she knew what he meant, turned away her face, 
bit her lips, and at last burst into tears. Old 
nurse did not stay long to watch the waters,' but 
set down the candlestick which sbe brought io 
with her, and thought it as good to leave hus- 
band and wife to settle their matters by them- 
selves. 

* O my love, my love,' said Acerbus, * do not 
stain this Jiappy moment with a tear:' — which we 
think was a \cry pretty speech for a philosopher 
—but see how love and wine alter a man !— not that 
Acerbus was tipsy, for he very rarely drank any 
thing but weak wine and water. Acerbus wanted 
no aid of wine to raise his spirits. — ' My dearest 
clear husband,' said Genevieve, looking fondly 
in his face, with her eyes glittering through her 
tears, ' do not follow me now.' * O my dearest 
Jenny,' said he, ^ are you not mine ? mine by 
the most sacred tie ? consider what sad delay—- 
do not check me now ! — I think I shall die if I 
do not follow you.' * I would not kill my dear 
Acerbus,' said Genevieve with a pretty smile, 
* no, not even with kindness if I should lose him 
by it, though I could find in my heart to kill hin 
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again as often as f kiHed him.* This speech pot 
the philosopher a little off his gnard, and well it 
might if ten j^losophers had been bound «p 
together, but Uenevieve put her band upon his 
bosom and pushing him gently from her own, 
looked at him with a Terj aerions face and said, 
* My dearest dear love, let us at this fond moment 
remember to whom we owe our best thanks for 
this most happy meeluig — let ns first beg our 
good uncle Bartholomew to return those thanks 
for us in that sacred house wherein I received 
this dear hand,' pressing Acerbus's hand be* 
t ween both her's, ^and, after such our thanks* 
givinc: for the late mercies bestowed upon me, 
Tou shall come.* — GenerieTe tried to conceal a 
fine blush with her hand — but in vain — and she 
left the room in a moment. If any thing could 
add to Accrbiis's love for Genevieve, this might 
have done it, bnt his fond bosom was so very 
full of love already, that it could hardly hold 
any more : — he fell on his knees, scarce knowing 
what he did, and begged a blessing on her. — 
After which, and it was well the wuter did not 
come in and find him upon his knees, he returned 
to Merton, and slept that night in college* Now, 
reader, if thou hast a mind to taste the moat 
ecstatick raptures of lore in their highest relish, 
put religion and virtue into the dish, or set it 
down to the dogs. 

Accrbus and Qenerieve called the next mom* 
ing to take their leave of the good old warden of 
Merton college, when the old man gave them his 
blessing, and presented Acerbus with a very 
handsome piece of plate, which he had long kept 
by him for that purpose ; it had tUs inscription 
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on il : * Palmam qui meruiifferat.* ^ Give him 
the laurel who deserves the boagh.' 

Upon their return to the inn thej found everr 
thing got readj for their journey, so thej shook 
hands with Harry Lamsbroke, and, binding their 
strongest iniunctions on him to bring Lady Char- 
lotte to Oaken OroFO, thej put old nurse 
between them, like a partj-wall| that one might 
not set the other on fire, and awaj they went oat 
of Oxford as fast as four horses could run with 
them. 



CHAPTER XL 

Home Account of Mr. Decastro and Old Crab— the Difl- 
culty they had to fiod Frederick's place of Resideoee— 
what happened in it when they found it. 

A MA5 who has two sons, the one a yerj bad 
one, and the other a very good one, had best be 
content to go snacks with the devil, keep the 
best for himself, and let the devil take the other : 
children, not to pick them, but take them rough as 
Ihejrun, three parts out of four will go to the devil 
io choose with as much pleasure as they will to 
hot cockles : do what you will, or say what you 
please, there is no such thing as turning the heads 
of some of them, this was the case with Mr. De* 
Castro's eldest son Frederick, he came into the 
world ready saddled and bridled for old Satan, 
who leaped upon his back and cantered him into 
hell without drawing bit. The great road to this 
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place M^ms to be bo mnoh beaten that it is no 
easy matter to tell whether the moat people go 
there on horseback, in carriagea^or cm root, but it 
seems people had rather walk than not go at all, for 
aome reason or other : The devil, himself, however, 
came to fetch Frederick for fear he should miia 
the road, and that is the reason, perhaps, that he 
never went one step out of his waj, and carried 
the devil so quietly as never to make one kick-up 
to throw his rider. He never wanted for rebuke, 
or advice, the former from Old Crab, the latter 
from his father and mother, as long as they knew 
where to find him, after which we suppose they 
may be excused both from advice and rebuke, 
when they no longer knew where to look for him. 
Old Crab and Mr. Decastro spared fer no paini 
to find him now : they had been directed by 
Genevieve to search for him in the neighbourhood 
of a place called Park-gate, but without success, 
and they fished for him in vain on the banks of 
the river Dee ; the name of Decastro was not 
known in these parts, and they began to think 
that they were hunting for a , thing which they 
must look somewhere else for : ^ Brother John,* 
quoth Old Crab, * 'tis of no use to ask for Frede- 
rick Decastro here, the devil has given him 
another title : and he will not be the first scoun- 
drel that was bom in one name and hanged in 
another : we must change our plans.' Upon 
which they returned to a little village round 
which they had been making of circles all 
day, and coming into their inn which they had 
made their head quarters. Old Crab called for 
the barber, and while he was getting his tackle 
ready for Old Crab's chin — * What news, 
Master Barber V quoth Old Crab, * any throata 
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cut of lat« in jour parts?* This Gnestion opened 
the barber's mouth like an emetick, and out came 
ioi abundance of anecdote, intelligence^ bistorTi 
information) instruction and discovery » during the 
time that the rasor passed over Old Crab's silent 
face-^ll on a sudden the barber took Old Crab's 
nose betwixt his finger and his thumb, and spake 
as follows : * These are all the newest matters 
stirring in our parts of late date,' said the barber^ 
referring to some tittle-tattle that had gone before 
«-'Mr. Fleming's being stabbed by the mad 
woman is old news, that 1 suppose you have 
heard, sir?' < Not I,' said Old Crab. Mell the 
storv.' 'You must know, sir,' said the barberi 
settling his face with much complacency for his 
narrative, * a young gentleman named Fletmng, 
came into our parts some time since, and took the 
house in the grove, belonging to rich a smuggler, 
close hy the river side : a very good sort cf a gen- 
tleman, I slinvrd him once, mn\ travell«'d a great 
deal, he bought a box of raxors of nic ; — u-ell, 
this gentleman, th<>u;;li he kicked nie out of his 
houMO for aHking a quefilion, was a >ery good 
gentleman, uII'h one for that, for he took com- 

[mnsion upon a very poor relation who was not in 
ler right mind, fed*her, locfged her, clothed her, 
found her doi-torH, medicine and attendunts, and 
ponrc«l out a world of charity upon her, t»aved 
her poor parents all harmlcHH scot and lut-^kept 
her full and whoHy — bed, board, washing, lodg- 
ing, all for nothing. — ^>VcII, one night, it might be 
three weeks ago, he was going to her room to 
sec that all was right, that she had all she wanted, 
and to a^k her how she did, a violent raging fit of 
niadncbs came on, when nhe snatched up a knife 
w*hich was left within her reach and stabbed the 
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poor young gentleman in his side, and he fell, as 
it was thought, dead at her foot ; well, as soon 
as she had done the horrid deed, she broke 
out of the house and ran awaj in the night, and 
has not since been heard of : poor Mr. Fleming 
was carried to his bed in a dreadful state, and 
DOW lingers as it were between life and death, 
without the least hope of recovery. A kick is 
no great matter where a gentleman is so very 
charitable, I forgive him with all my heart, and 
wish he was well enbugh to kick me again, for 
the matter of that — he bore an excellent charac- 
ter, gave an alms when every body was looking 
on to set a good example, and was seen at church 
every Sunday : I served him with soap and 
shaving boxes, strops and razors — the devil take 
the mad woman, I say, I doubt I have lost one of 
my best customers.' This story took Old Crab 
by the ear, but he made no observations on it at 
present. * What are your charges V quoth Old 
Crab to the barber. • Only six-pence, sir,' said 
he, * you may go farther and get worse shaved 
for more money.' * Where does this Fleming 
live, barber ?' quoth Old Crab. < If you mean 
how far off, sir,' said (he barber, * it is about four 
miles ; and if you want to know the way to his 
house, you must go to the left, here, down the 
village, till you come to my pole, then turn short 
off at my shop, and keep the straight road till 
you come to the churchr, then turn again to the 
left, get over the stile, and the foot path will take 
you the shortest way to his house.' At that 
moment Mr. Decastro came into the room, who 
had gone to order dinner, while the operation was 
performing on Old Crab's visage, 'Brother John,' 
«Md he, < this chattering rascal has told me an 
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odd story of one Fleming, that lirefi within a few 
miles of this town, who has been stabbed, lately, 
by some mad woman, and now lies dead, or 
dying, of his wound : it looks a little like our busi« 
ness, we will, go to the house to-morrow, and see 
if we can make any thing of i1.' The next day, 
taking the barber's directions, they walked to 
tbe house, it stood by the side of a little grove, 
and a road ran by the walls of it : At tbe entrance 
was a little yard enclosed by a low walk which 
was constructed of some white stone, ana in one 
part of it it was stained with blood ; < Look,' said 
Old Crab, pointing at the stain with his stick, 
' here is blood on the wall.' ^ I believe this to 
be the house, brother,' said Mr. Decastro, * see, 
here is the little yard, and here the low wiJI^ and 
here the road running at the foot of it, just as 
Jenny described these things :' presently a large 
black man, at least as black as a great black 
beard could make a man, came and asked them 
what business they bad there, and what they 
stood looking at the wall for? < What's that to 
you r said Old Crab; ^aman may stand on the 
King's highway and look at a wall, I warrant ; who 
bade you bark at us ? how came this mark of a 
bloody hand on yonr wall ? we are strangers in 
these parts, and know less than your neighbours, 
perhaps.' < So it seems by your question,' said 
the fellow; ^we have had a bloody business 
here ; a mad woman, who was confined in the 
house, broke loose and stabbed my master : she 
jumped over the wall, when she ran away, and 
left the print of her hand upon it.' * It is a large 
hand for a woman,' said Old Crab, * what sise 
was she V ' Size,' said the feHow, * why, bt 
than, most men ; she was at tall as I am, and 
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ger.' * Oi What complexioD,* said Old Crab, 

* dark or fair V * Black as the devil,' said 
the fellow, * and as beaa(iful as an angel.^ 
'She had such a gown and such a hat on?' 
said Old Crab, dencribing Genevieve's dress, 

* when she ran away V ^ She had,' said the 
Bfian ; * how came you to know it V * That's 
neither here nor there,' quoth Old Crab ; ^should 
you know her name if a man asked the question ?' 

* My master used to call her, " Mad Bess," I never 
heard any other name for her,' said he. ' It is 
a lie,' said Old Crab, * she was not mad.' < My 
master always said she was mad.' — * Your mas- 
ter is a liar and a scoundrel,' quoth Old Crab, 

* if he said so.' * These are hard words,' said 
the fellow. * Hard or soft, they are true words,' 
quoth Old Crab ; * this is the house, brother 
John : open the gates, fellow, we are come to 
have some talk with your master^' * My master 
can see nobody but the surgeons,' said the fel- 
low, ' and will not see them long, for it is said he 
must die.' * We will see him for all that,' said 
Old Crab, ^ so open the gates or I will kick them 
open.' At that moment a carriage drove up 
with two surgeons in it. * Who are you ?' said 
Old Crab. ' We are professional men,' said 
one, * come to see what can be done for Mr. 
Fleming, who Ues dangerously ill of a wound, in 
this house.' * Aye,' said Old Crab, * and here 
stands Mr. Fleming his father, and here stands 
Mr. Fleming his uncle, come to see how he 
does.' ' I humbly ask pardon,' said the man 
with the black beard ; * if I hsNl known that be* 
fore, I would not have kept you outside of the gate, 
gentlemen.' Upon this, they were all shown 
iBto a room together. ^ A word with you, doc- 
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tor,' quoth Old Crab, to one of the lurgeoniy 
while Mr. Decastro engaged the other, *bow 
came your patient by his round?' < He wai 
Btabbed by the mad lady, sir.' < The mad lady/ 

Sloth Old Crab, * you speak as if I knew any 
ing about a mad lady, what mad lady V * She 
wan the daughter of some poor relation,' said the 
doctor, < whom Mr. Fleming had taken under his 
care out of charity, an act of kindness which had 
gained him great esteem here in the neighbour- 
hood.' ^ Are you sure she was mad, doctor V 
quoth Old Crab. < There . never was a doubt 
about it,' said he, < and if there had, this last act 
of her's were enough, of all conscience, to have 
removed twenty doubts.' * It is a lie,' quoth 
Old Crab, ' she was not mad.' * I don't take 
these words to myself, sir,' said the doctor, 

* certainly.' 'I don't care what you take/ 
quoth Old Crab, ' or what you do not take, doc* 
tor, but I say she was not mad.' < They were 
forced to keep her chained up in a vault,' said 
the doctor, ' which was no sign of her being much 
in her senses.' 'Did she gnaw the chains off 
her body,' said Old Crab, * or how did she get 
loose V ' She had been very quiet for some 
time,' said lir, <and» they ventured to let her 
loose.' * It is all a lie from one end to the 
other, dortor ; hIic never had one chain on her 
body, nor was hIic mad.' < What better in- 
formation you inny have, sir,' said the doctor, 

* I cannot diviiir ; siirli was the report, and 
that was I he nniversHi belief, the thing was 
much talked of here, and for ten miles round, 
but no doubt ever entered one man's head, hut 
that she was mad.' < Hlie was not mad,' said Old 
Crab ; and reaching his hand to the chimney- 
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piece took OeneTieve^s gold repeater ofTa hooki 
* Do you know that watch, brother John V Mr. 
Decastro took the watch, and said, * he knew it 
as well as he knew his own.' It was not very 
astonishing that what had passed should excite the 
doclor's curiosity, or that he should stare at 
hearing all his neighbours so flatly contradicted : 
a servant coining into the room for a case of in* 
struments which the other surgeon wanted, who 
had gone to the sick man, * Woman,' said Old 
Crab, ' whose watch is this V * It belonged to 
the mad lady, sir,' said she, and, calling the 
surgeon out of his brown study, told him that 
he was wanted. Old Crab would have fol- 
lowed him, but he said he had best go and 
prepare the patient before they came to sec 
nim, and left the room. While the two sur- 
geons were engaged with their patient, Mr. I)e- 
castro and Old Crab asked to be shown the 
mad woman's apartments, upon which the black 
fellow, whom they met at the gale, came to them 
with a large key in one hand and a candle and 
lanthorn in the other: when they followed him 
into the yard which they had first entered, and 
he led them up to a solid brick wall ; putting his 
hand upon one of the bricks he pusheci it in, and 
then thrusting his hand through the wall, unbolted 
abolt,whena square piece of wall opened iinontwo 
large hinges, to the no small surprise of Old Crab 
and Mr. Decastro. The fellow entered with his 
lanthorn and bade them follow him: Mr. Decas- 
tro, looking down into a very dark passage, seem- 
ed to be of opinion that Old Crab might as well 
go by himsea, but he took his brother by the 
arm, and said, *Come along, John, what art 
afraid of?' so in they went after the fellow, who, 
vol.. III. 19 
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when he had led them half way down the pas- 
sage, took his candle out of (he lanthorn and hold- 
ing it close to the ground showed them a great 
quantity of blood upon if, and said, * Here the 
deed was done.' He then led them down to a 
large heavy door which had two great chains on 
it that crossed each other at right angles, when, 
pressing down a spring bolt, they fell down on the 
floor both together with a terrible noise— a noise 
well known to Oenevieve. Old Crab and Mr. 
Decastro were then shown an inner door, which 
the fellow unlocked, and introduced them into the 
two apartments occupied by poor Genevieve: 
they were found in the same disfurnished state in 
which she left them, and there stood her wooden 
bench on which she used to sit to eat her bread 
and drink her water, with a bit of an old emit 
still lying upon it, and a brown earthen bowl 
standing close by, the remains of her last meal 
in this dreadful place ! Old Crab stood his ground 
without any visible emotion, but Mr. Decastro 
trembled, and could scarce support himself, though 
lie rested on Old Crab's arm : Mr. Decastro kick- 
his foot upon something which lay under the 
bench, when, upon lowering the lanthorn, it was 
found to be Genevieve's bible and prayer-book. 
The fellow then took them to the other apartment; 
coming to the door of it, he again took his candle 
out of the lanthorn, and, holding it close to the 
floor, showed it to be all stained with blood, some 
of which still stood in little puddles. — ^'How 
came this blood here V said Old Crab, un a thun- 
dering voice that made the place echo. * The 
mad woman stabbed two of her keepers here,* 
f aid the fellow, ^ and wounded nic in the shoulder 
who came running to their assistance.' * Was all 
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tills bloody work done on the night of her es- 
cape V said Mr. Decastro. ^ It was,' said the 
fellow. They then took a survey of Oenevieve't 
bed-chamber, and the bed still retained the print 
of her body where she last lay. Old Crab, look- 
ing into the corner of the room, found the horri- 
ble engine, or cross, on which Genevieve was to 
have been buckled down. * What's here V quoth 
he. ^ It is the frame,' said the fellow, ^ on which 
the mad woman was strapped down when she 
was in her raging fits.' Old Crab's fierce eyes 
flashed fire at the sight of it, and Mr. Decastro 
felt just as if a cold eel had crawled down his back. 
Returning to the bed-room door. Old Crab look- 
ed for the great chest which Genevieve had 
balanced upon a shelf to come down upon the 
beads of any that entered there, he found it in a 
corner, and, taking the candle out of the fellow's 
lanthorn, he examined the outside of it, and saw 
one of its edges stained with blood, and some 
hair sticking on it, which convinced him, and 
Mr. Decastro, who also examined it, that the 
chest had pretty well answered Genevieve*» 
purpose. * What box is this V said Old CraU 
' It IS one of the merchant's chests,' said the fel- 
low ; ^ these were store-rooms once, where the 
merchant, whose house it is, used to keep his 
goods : look, sir, there is one of the shelves now 
above the door ; my master removed all the rest 
when he furnished the rooms for the mad lady : 
the furniture was taken out after she made her es- 
cape, except what you see in the bed-chamber.' 
^ This box is very heavy,' said Old Crab, < let 
MB see what it contains.' Upon which he turned 
the chest with some difficulty on its bottom, and 
it open, found it to be filled with old 
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iron. The man said he did not knoir what it 
contained, for he had never examined it. Thejr 
now left these dismal apartments to their native 
darkness and horrours, and, coming to the door, 
Old Crab locked it himself and put the key into 
his pocket : the fellow made a. little objection to 
this, he resigned the key, however, upon being 
told by Old Crab that in case his master died 
they were come to be executors. The walled 
door at the mouth of the passage was an inge- 
nious contrivance, it was a strong frame of wood 
inside, with pannels and bolts, and looked like 
any common door ; but on the outside a ledge 
had been fixed to the bottom of it of a brick's 
width, and on this the courses of bricks had 
been laid, so that when the door was closed a 
man would take it for one solid wall ; in it one 
brick lay loose ; this brick, when drawn out, gave 
room for a man's hand to come in and unlock the 
door ; this loose brick fitted ilH place ko well, . 
that no man could find, by looking at the wall, 
what brick lay loose in it and what not. Old 
Crab and Mr. Dccastronow returned to the room 
which they had left, and found the surgeons re- 
turned to it. Old Crub asked one of them if 
ihey might go up and see the sick man ? The 
doctor said it were no great matter who saw him« 
for it was impossible he could live another hour, 
and if they would see him alive they had beat 
make haste. Upon which Old Crab and one of 
the surgeons went up stairs ; Mr. Decastro was 
too much alTecfed to do it ; he staid below with 
the other surgeon. Coming into the room, Old 
Crab walked round to that side of the bed where 
the^curtains were opened to give the patient air. 
— The moment Frederick saw him he said, in a 



weak voice, ^ It is my uncle !' and fainted away. 
Coming to bis senses again after some time by 
the surgeon's help, Old Crab asked him if he 
iiad a mind to see his father? He was now 
speechless, but held up his hand as if for a sin 
to see him. The nurse was sent to bring Mr* 
Decastro, who could hardly get resolution to 
come into the room, when Old Crab went to the 
door, and, taking him by the arm, brought him, 
rimost by force, to his son's bedside : Mr. De- 
castro looked at his son and wept. Frederick 
fixed his eyes upon his father, and made an at- 
tempt to speak, but could not : his face looked 
convulsed as if he would have we(>t if he had 
strength ; some tears ran off his cheek upon his 
pillow : he put forth his hand to his father, as if 
to be forgiven, when Old Crab put Mr. Decas- 
tro's hand into his son's hand, who gave it a gen- 
tle squeeze and died. Poor Mr. Decastro was 
so overcome by this sad scene that he fell into an 
agony of grief, and the surgeon^ who was present, 
forced him out of the room. Old Crab was left 
with the nurse and the corpse, and began to 
qpiestion the woman. First, if she knew of any 
will ? She said she was sure there w^s none if 
the word of the deceased were to be taken, for, 
upon being advised with by one of the surgeons 
upon it, he said he thought he should recover, 
but if he did not, the devil might be his heir-at- 
law, for any thing he cared ; he would make 
DO will, not he. — Secondly, if she knew where 
Frederick kept his keys ? The woman said 
they might be found under his {>illow, where he 
always kept them. Old Crab searched and 
found ihem where (he woman said. Thirdly, if 
she was in the house when her master was 8taj> 
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bed r She said she was not, Bor aajTi except. 
John Coibourne, (the fellow whom they met mt toe 
gates,) the rest all ran cot of the house when 
thej heard that marder had been committed in 
it, for fear of getting hanged. Fourthly, could 
she tell where any of them could be found ? She 
said she could do no such thing, for they were 
all of them strangers to her. Fifthly, if she 
knew any thing of the woman who stabbed her 
master T She said she knew nothing of her, for 
she had run away before she entered the bouse, 
all she had heard of her was that she was out of her 
mind, and that her master kept her at hb own 
expense, as her friends were very poor and over- 
stocked with children : she had heard that she 
was her master's cousin, and her master was Terj 
well spoken of in the neighbourhood for hie 
kindness and charity to her. Sixthly, if she 
knew what others she had stabbed besides her 
master ? The woman said that she had heard 
two of her keepers had been stabbed by her, but 
how true that might be she could not tell ; she 
had often asked John Coibourne about it, but be 
was such a close fellow nobody could get any 
thing out of him. Old Crab then asked her if 
theie had ever been any suspicion got abroad of 
any lie or collusion in this affair ? She said she 
had never heard of any the least suspicion of 
that kind : that her master had lived two yean 
in that house, and always bore the best of cha- 
racters, and did his duty to God and man. If 
she knew any thing of John Coibourne? She 
said that he was the only one of all the old ser- 
vants that was left ; a great favourite with hit 
master, one that looked more like a confidant 
than a servant ; one in ^reat trust too in regard 
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to money matters: that her master and Joha 
Colbourne often talked together: she had been 
sometimes sent out of the room when John Col- 
bourne and his master talked together ; had lis- 
tened oncei but could make nothing of their talk, 
for Colbourne and his master did not speak in 
JBaglish. If she belonged to that parish, or had 
lived much in it of late ? She had never lired 
out of it ; had heard it said by several that the 
mad lady had grown worse, and had stabbed two 
others as well as Mr. Fleming ; could not tell 
how true it might be ; if killed or not she could 
not say, but none had ever been buried; for 
she came into the house the day after her mas* 
ter had been wounded, and if there had been any 
inquest, or any funerals, she must havci heard 
something about the matter : there never had 
come any funeral from that house since the death 
of Blazing Jack the smuggler, as he was called, 
whose place it was, now come to his son, for she 
lived close to the church, and ought to know if 
any died, for her father was clerk to the parish.^ 
Old Crab had now put seals upon all the locks in 
the room, and proceeded 1o do the like in others, 
when John Colbourne came up to take leave of his 
master, which he did by shaking hands with the 
corpse. Old Crab gave the fellow a stern look, 
and asked him, in a loud voice, what demands he 
had upon his late master's property ? He said 
his master owed him three hundred pounds. 
' Bring in your account to me,' said Old Crab, 
'and if the demand be a just one I will take care 
to see it paid you.' The man thanked Old Crab 
twice over and left the room. Old Crab now 
.went down stairs, and the nurse followed him, 
for there was like to be no more nursing, and 
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fovnd Mr. Decaatro sitting with the doctors, 
who were doing all they could to comfort him. 
It waa deemed advisable that he should quit the 
bouse as soon as possible, and the surgeons took 
him with themi and, as it lay in their waj, set 
him down at his inn. Old Crab now gave orders 
as executor, and there was none to control hin. 
Upon calling for the bills, he was not a little as* 
tonished to nnd that Frederick did not owe any 
bodj one farthing except the servants, and tlie 
surgeons for their last visit. He was an excel- 
lent pay-master the servants said, for he paid 
ready money for every thing as it came into the 
house. The poor would lose in him a good 
friend, it was added, for there were no less than 
four poor families entirely kept at his expense ! 
Four times in the year he had made it a rule to 
receive the sacrament, and, in addition to other 
charities, always put five-ancl-twenty guineas into 
the plate: but the greatest charity of all, and 
what he had stood in the highest repute for, was, 
the care and kinilneas he showed to the poor mad 
woman and her relations, and that at great ex- 
pense. Frederick, by these means, had made 
his name too powerful to be struck down by any 
casual blow ; for if any thing was said against a 
man that had got such a reputation in the neigh- 
bourhood it was scouted at once, and he who 
said it lost his cliuractcr. The house had been 
taken ready -furnislied, for which money had 
been paid in advance, and when Frederick was 
known to be dead the owner waited upon Old 
Crab, and very honcBtly returned him a balance 
of thirty pounds. As soon as his death was an- 
nounced there was a general Inrprntafion tlirouch- 
out the neighbourhood. Old Crab did not stand 
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tut much against Mr. Decastro'g earnest entrea- 
ties to have tlie remains of his son put into the 
family vault at Oaken Grove, so orders were giv- 
en accordingly, and all matters executed in a 
manner suitable to the dignify of thei family. 
As soon as the coffin was put into the hearse, a 
large body of poor people formed themselves 
into a funeral procession, and followed the corpse 
to the boundaries of the parish with weeping and 
lamentations ! A good name is certainly a valu- 
able thing, and so Frederick as certainly thought ; 
for he spared no pains, it seems, or expense, to 
get one ; but, although he bought it, it was not 
his own, and he might truly be said to die in a 
mask. He had lived in a private manner, was 
visited by, and visited, very few : none, indeed, 
but those whose houses might be seen from llie 
tower of the parish church, lie had often 
friends on a visit with him, whom he never intro- 
duced in the neighbourhood : he was never seen 
to drink any wine, play at cards, or heard t« 
swear an oath: he read a sermon and family 
prayers in his house twice a week, and if any 
one happened to be a little more moral or reli- 
gious than ordinary, folks used to say he would 
grow to be a second Mr. Fleming. Old Crab 
thought it was a great pity people should be de- 
ceived in this way, and had it in his head to 
nnmask Mr. Fleming : but Mr. Decastro said 
that he did not see any great harm might come 
from leaving his good name undisturbed, now he 
was gone to rest : not that this weighed with Old 
Crab, or any thing Mr. Decastro could say, in 
the present or any other matter, if he thought 
any good might come from opposing him : but 
Frederick's reputation as a moral and religioua 
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man had struck such \ery deep roots in the 
uiinils of the pooplo in this neiKbboiirhouiU tliat 
Old Crab thought he might even do more harm 
than goodi bpr expoaing such an impostor; it 
might bring disgrace, in some mindsy upon the 
thing he pretended to be, and more rspeciallj 
those of the inferiour classeH, that had bent not 
be put in a wny to confound thingH. lie Id John 
Coibounie have his wiih, who very earnestl/ 
bcj^ged to attend his maHler to his grave, holding 
liim by this tie only, that he should be paid what 
was due to him after the funeral was over. We 
very wrll know that Old (-rnb Iiom bern blamed 
in giving Colliourne Burh un opportunity to make 
liis escape, but it will be found that very little 
could have been done with him if he had chosen 
to hold his touguo. Hit had lei fall a thing cer- 
tainly that, hsd the crime bren committed, might 
have gone ho far as to have brougiit him in an 
abettor, and that bclorc two wilncHsrs; but, aii it 
had not, very litllft rould br mmle of it. Rut 
more ban Ixmmi Haid ngain»t Old Crab, for not un- 
maHking Frcdrrirk, and there may be Kome room 
for it, notwithiitanding Mr. DecaHtroU trndfrnesiH 
for the credit of his family.— 'Hrother John,* 
said Old ('rab, ' I havn changed my mind ; I 
am willing to li?t tho nroundrel do what good he 
caUi none here know the rafical*s principlen, so 
let his good example have its weight. If we 
explain matters, Kome men may be afraid to vet 

{;ood uxampleM here, lest they be Husperted to 
uive Home ill design to cover, by striving to lie 
better than their neighbours, if we expoae 
him we shall give furlheranro to the malice of 
tho devil : for, when villains do good that ill 
may come, the vcsy doing of good gets iat« 
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iinrepute by being made an inatruraent of eyiK 
I ahall hold my tongue, John.'' This waa the 
mm of Old Crab's argument upon thia matter, 
led we must own, though we once thought other* 
wise, that we now think Old Crab waa in the 
i^bt. Frederick was one of thofie very danger- 
ous men, who did mischief at every step which 
1m took on his way to some capital offence ; he was 
not contented with the evil act itself, but brought 
virtue, and even religion, into disgrace, by being 
made the means and aids to it : Frederick set 
fire to the bible, and made it burn the church ; 
yes, and left the' devil to put out the flamea 
with holy water : he put the best things to the 
worst uses ; and, what was worse, made religion 
and virtue the distinguishing marks of a rascal ; 
pat us upon our guard when we see great signs 
of them In any, to suspect a villain. The dis- 
tinction here between a good thing, and the abuse 
of a good thing, is not so readily seen by the 
many, who, If a blunder may be made, are very 
apt to make if, and if they should hang back 
there are enough to give them a push, with a 
* Why Tom,' or 'Jack, if we do as the parson 
bids us, and a rape should be committed m the 
neighbourhood, we religious ones shall be the 
first to be taken up upon suspicion !' We have 
not time to follow this argument any further than 
just to show Old Crab's reasons a little more at 
length for his leaving Frederick's good name 
undisputed in this place, we know there are two 
opinions upon it, but let this content us for the 
present. It is a rule with some, if they find one 
good quality in a great scoundrel, to manage the 
aame with such good economy as to bring people 
to forget all his bad ones and get him their admira* 



lion. Row it appetrt that Fraderick wu a gaoi 
paymaster ai far ai monej matters went, OM 
•olitary star that pierced the surrounding dark- 
ness of his character ; now it was very good in 
him to pay every body, and we give him credit 
for it ; so far be kept one angel in the cage, aH 
the rest of him was a menagerie of devils. 

Frederic|['s goods and chattels were now pot 
into waggons by Old Crab, and packed oflT to 
Oaken Grove ; and, all matters being settled, he 
and Mr. Decastro put themselves upon their waj 
home. Upon their arrival Frederick's funeral 
immediately took place, and OM Crab read the 
burial service over his body. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CeneTieyc and AcGrbu§ arriye at the Castle— John Col- 

boume*s Narratiye. 

Thr day after the funeral Genevieve and 
Accrbus arrived at the castle, and the day after 
that, being Sunday, Old Crab returned thanks 
in church, in Oenevievc's name, for the late mer- 
cies vouchsafed hei in her escape from Frede- 
rick and his ganj;, who was so well pleased with 
her modest forbearance and piety, in this matter, 
Chat he shook hands with her on coming out of 
church, and called her a good wench ; wnereup- 
on she took Acerbus with her in her carriage to 
her liltle cottage on the banks of the lake ; and 
the philosopher, to give him his due, took good 
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care this time that she should not get strag- 
gling about by herself again, for he would not 
trust her out of his sight, though Frederick was 
dead and buried. It is amazing how a pretty 
woman gets snapped up sometimes. Now we 
had written two or three pages full of all the 
pretty things that happened between Genevieve 
and AcerbuB, betbrc she wished the philoRopher 
a good night ; but we have scratched them out 
again, for which we think all our young readers 
ivill scarce be brought to forgive us, who, if they 
cannot kiss themselves, are well enougli plrawed 
to stand by and sec others a-kissing ; but what 
shoidd we have done with grave folkp, who hate 
a kiss worse than rafsbane, and no won<lcr, when 
they read in their liibles ^' that the first conimand 
given to Adam and Eve in Paratiise, was, ' In- 
crease and multiply, and replenish the earth,* 
which is worse than kissing ten times told; or, 
that *A man Khonld rioavc unto his wife, and 
tliev twain rIkmI beeonic one flesh,* which is 
bringing them as near as well can he together ! 
Wiiut is a kiss to all that? see what comes of 
rcadini; indecent l.-ooks ! — it is a wonder folks 
in hi^li author ily will snflrr such books to come 
into church ! — Old iNnrsc came into the room 
with a little wax taper in u silver candlestick — • 
Genevieve Iei:pc4l off her husband's knee where 
she now thought it no sin to sit — * Madam,' said 
the old woman, ' the great castle clock has just 
struck twelve:' — (lencvieve blushe<I : — wiped a 
tear o(V her chetk, and retired wiMi her old nurse. 
We have blotted out a great many more pretty 

* The author can Kcarrely Xn*. iiiiiiiinflerstofNl in this 
place ; l«>sl hv shouhl, we bre; to note, thai Ukko pusFa- 
geN are an ironical cast on false juodesiy. S. G. 
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IhiDgt in (his place : HoW nice the worid it ! 
What a fine taste it has ! It must have a new 
Bible made for it soon; folks are grown too 
modest to hear the old one read, and that is the 
reason they do not come to church. Well, saints 
may do what it were a sin to talk of — more shame 
for them, and yet be very good men and women. 
— What a sensitive plant is a modem ear ! How 
it shrinks at the least touch ! How tender it is if 
compared with a modern conscience ! Aye, 
there's a tough piece of stuff for you ! Old Ajax's 
shield, seven bulls' hides sewn together with 
leathern thongs and a packing needlci was the 
skin of a chicken to it ! Acerbus soon followed 
Genevieve to her room — 

JV. B. The solid Oentlemaji laid violent hands 
on the pen flt this titney or Old Cotnical, at the 
next stept wottld have been in the bride^s cham- 
ber. 

Genevieve had married a philosopher, not be- 
cause he was a handsome man, but because he 
was a good one ; her wish was, not likely to be 
disappointed, to keep him what he was ; and, in 
order to it, hIic wouIu often put a hook in his way, 
a thing which she knew would always please him, 
and then sit and look at him just as she used to 
do in the library when she was a maiii. The 
worst of matrimony is, it is apt to change people 
out of the thing they would be thought to be, in- 
to the thing they arc ; it brings the old man and 
the old woman back again ; for, durinc: courti»hip, 
folks are vastly given to turn themselves out of 
doors, and put others, very unlike thciiiseivcM, in 
their places to serve the time, as men to catch 
wild fowl will turn themselves into horses until 
they can get within shot — then comes the old fire 
and brimstone ! — Thus it is with matrimony : he- 



not became they think their virei in the wronf, 
but because they lee them to be doinf the Ihiog 
thit is right vilhout being able lo get all the 
credit of it to Ihemselves. Genevieve uied to 
laj, let a woman marry an ox if she pleases, but 
never marry an ass. If a woman marries a fool 
she gets no credit for doing her duly. Tor, by do- 
ing ai he bids her, she puUiihes his folly as well 
W her own ; and what could be a greater fully 
timn to choose a fool for her master ? A sensi- 
ble man is more easily governed after all, eten if 
that is ber nhjert, for none hut a wise man will 
own he is at any time in the vr-wi, and give up 
a point : a sensible man is the souiiesf convinced, 
and the least obstinate. The philosopher much 
oflener thought himself in the wrong than be 
really was, well aware at all times of human fal- 
libility. 

But to return to our history : The reader may 
well conceive what a fire Sir John Lamsbroke'a 
usage of Julia kindled in the combustible nature 
of Old Crab, hut he very wisely soon got out of 
shot, and put an arm of the sea between him and 
Old Crab's furv, he immediately ran out of Eng- 
land, and left Old Crab In it to keep Greit Bri- 
tain warm, went toFraiiceGrsl,andthen into Italy, 
to show people what moral and religious folks we 
breed in our parts : and cnn a man travel for a 
better burpose than to in^'iuct dl«lanl climes in 
duty br their example ^ — no. — Adzooksr 
'^ rCra'b would have pinclieti him if he 
I him in the mind he was ! — 
fter ^ it was in rain to make a 
ke'en laid by his sul- 
rlunity, of 
I the foaifoi ' 
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feed with a relish on a broiled bone, when the 
•ated epicure can scarcely pick a bit out of a 
ragout. Behold, what a ragout is amongst meats, 
Genevieve was amongst women : now^ if a man 
brings a good stomach to plain food, what must 
he feel when he sits down to a savoury dish ?— 
Genevieve was more coy to her husoand than 
many a woman is to her lover, and by never 
granting a favour, without a little struggle for it| 
not only enjoyed the more what she seemed to 
refuse, but gave, by seeming to refuse, more pica- 
sure to her husband at the same time. These, 
and the like little arts, kept love always alive be- 
tween them. Genevieve was very nice in her 
person, to which nicety she paid, if possiblep 
more attention after she was married than she did 
before : no compliment is better taken by a hus- 
band (lian this ; none by a wife. The violence of 
(ir^nevievc's tomper (tikcn into the account, some 
will say she nhoHo well in choosing a philosopher. 
JNIotii bnnc, Nntliin^ she feared bo much as to be 
thought ill the loasl to govern him. It was a 
tiling, HJio uHod to say, so much beneath the dig- 
nity of a woman, that she made more sacrificcfl 
than need were, and far more than Accrbiis ex- 
pected or wanted, (hroii}j;li dread of being ac- 
counted a termagant fool. Accrbus's good sense 
wan what she fell so much in love with, for she 
was sure that he would never ask what she might 
not grant with credit to hnrHell*, or qui\rrel with 
her for <loing any thin^ which would be a credit 
to him; which arc often the grounds of many a 
vulgar matrimonial diiiturbance ; for many men 
are never more angry with their wives than when 
they are doing the very thing which makes the 
most for the husband*s advantage and reputation* 



not becaHie thej think their wiTes in the wrong, 
bnt bectaae thej lee them to be doing the thing 
thmt is right without being able to get all the 
credit of it to themfielvet. GenevieTe used to 
imj) let a woman marry an ox if she pleases, but 
nerer marrj an ass. If a woman marries a fool 
she gets no credit for doing her doty, for, by do- 
ing aa he bids her, she publishes his folly as well 
as her own ; and what could be a greater foUy 
than to choose a fool for her masAer ? A sensi- 
ble man is more easily governed after all, even if 
that is her object, for none but a wise man will 
OWB he is at any lime in the wro:;j, and give up 
a point : a sensible man is the soonest convinced, 
and the 'east obstinate. The philosopher much 
oftener thought himself in the wrong than he 
re^ly was, well aware at all times of human fal- 
libility. 

Bat to return to our history : The reader may 
well conceive what a fire Sir John Lamsbroke's 
usage of Julia kindled in the combustible nature 
of Old Crab, but he very wisely soon got out of 
shot, and put an arm of the sea between him and 
Old Crab's fury, he immediately ran out of Eng- 
land, and left Old Crab in it to keep Great Bri- 
tain warm, went to France first, and then into Italy, 
to show people what moral and religious folks we 
breed in our parts : and can a man travel for a 
better purpose than to insti uct distant climes in 
their duty by their example ? — no. — Adzooks, 
how Old Crab would have pinched him if he 
could have come at him in the mind he was ! — 
He soon found, however, it was in vain to jnake a 
fuss about the matter, so he e'en laid by his sul- 

Ehur and brimstone for another opportunity, or 
e could have been glad to have given the baro-- 
VOL. III. 20 * 
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net a go<Ml ningcinK above ground^ hj waj of 
foretaste of what he wan to expect by-and-by.— 
Oiir hmlorjTy reader, in now coining; to a cod- 
elusion ; our three heroines, you tee, are married, 
and moreover a« happy as heart can wiah :«-No, 
Lady Charlotte Orby, with her beloved Harry 
in her arms, has a sore place in her hearty a sore 

Ilar.e which even Harry fjamsbroke, with all bii 
indness, cannot cure ! — Hhe is separated froD 
flenevieve am^ from Julia, two friends whom the 
dearly loved, and whom she left, as well as oth- 
ers, with very little grace: She knew she was in 
the wrong, but seemed to think it would cost her 
more than she could well uffbrd to jLeX right again ; 
but still, to her praise be if said, she felt very un« 
happy. JIarry snw this, and knew the reason of 
it too, but was afraid to speak about it, for he was 
the mnekesl of all gentle things ; came when he 
was called, did ns lie was bid, and made auch a 
nice faiislMitMl that Ijady (/linrlotte got ten times 
more fond of hiiii (irtcr she had made birn her 
own tliint;, for she made and did cvcrv thing her- 
Sftlf, llian she was before she could take the 
liberties of a wife with him. Hlio saw what was 
the rnattrr, and trie<l to rlierk herself, for, having 
got into «inr,h a passion for him, her passion was 
her niastiT if Harry wan not, and thai was as bad 
every bit ; adzooks, she dare as well do any 
thing he did not like as rat her own (ingrrs — nee 
what comrs of letting one's passions and appe- 
tites ^nl tlie upper hand of one ! a wife thereby 
hisrs the best privilege she has to her back, vix. 
that of ruling her huMlmnd. One night she went 
to bed anfl put her head down upon the piMow, and 
that^s the place where people usu^dly put it that 
have any pillow, they that have not put it upon 



the bolster ; Harrj came presently, looked io see 
if she was in bed| crept round on her side, tuck- 
ed her up and kissed her, for such were his or- 
ders — what a nice husband Harrj was ! — Don't 
get in love with him, my pretty reader, for if we 
kill Ladj Charlotte with the next stroke of our 
pen, you may pull your heart out before you can 
pull Harry out of our book. — Well, after Harry 
had done as he was bid, he went to bed, and, sup- 
posing Lady Charlotte to be asleep, he made no 
more ado but put himsiflf into the best sleeping 
posture he could think of: presently he heard 
something between a sob and a deep sigh, when, 
catching Lady Charlotte in his arms, she dropt 
her face upon his t>osom and wept : at this he was 
not a little surprised, for Lady Charlotte used to 
crack her jokes in bed, and be so full of her fun ; 
lawk-a-daisy-o, how funny she used to be ! ^ She 
would tickle Harry till he jumped out of bed, 
then she would dash out after him, and there 
would be such a racing about the room — down 
went the chairs, tables, skreens and chamber- 
horset ; crockery was oTorturned, and water spil- 
led ! — (iV. B. A great deal blotted out in this 
place by the Solid Otntleman.) — But this night 
she was very sad, and Harry asked her what was 
the matter: She was silent some time, for, 
being so used to keep things to herself, a secret 
came from her as if her tongue was tearing out of 
her mouth by the roots. ' My dear Harry,' said 
she« *I am sorry for what I have done.* ^ If 
doTie to me,' said he, 'you are forgiven, my love, 
bo: ore you name your fault." * No,' said she, 
* no I to you ; yon, and you alone, I never de- 
ceiveij ; it grieves me to think how ill I have used 
my friends.' Here she wept, poor soul .' how 
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the water ran out of her eyes upon Harrj'a bo- 
aom ! * If we have done amiaa,' said Harrj-, * and are 
sprry for it, who, that deserves our love» will 
not forgive us our faults? Beg Genevieve's 
pardon and you set her soul on fire with love ; 
beg Julia's and you will fill her sweet eyes with 
tears, and her heart with the tenderest pity : even 
my uncle Bartholomew never refuses his par- 
don to any that ask for it.' * O, my dear Harry/ 
said she, * but there is somethinfi^ so humiliating, 
such a sad pulling down, in owning one's faults 
and asking to be pardoned !' * No, no,' said 
Harry, but was afraid to contradict her irifhout 
kissing her, * no, no,' said he, ' they that do 
wrong and ask to be forgiven, instead of hum- 
bling, raise themselves to heaven !' — ^ Dearest 
Harry,' said she, * and so melhinks they do, for 
we cannot get there without begging pardon — 
I will write to Genevieve and to Julia tomorrow; 
I love them, and 1 love Oaken Gro\e, and all 
(hat live in it ; O how happy should I be to see 
it again, walk over our old walks with you, my 
dearest love, sit, talk and kiss, and call to mind 
old times.' — Well, so the next morning she did 
as she said, and ever after was a very good girl 
and told no more fibs, except in fun, which were 
untold as soon as told. — Reader, take the moral 
along with you, the only way to be hapny is \o 
be good. That merry seed Old Comical himself 
was thin, ragged, and miserable as long as he 
wa» a thief, but when he grew honest he grew 
glad at heart, ran into bacon like a hog, and gut 
as fat as a ball of greas^^. — 

Now it came to pass as soon as Lady Char- 
lotte's letter of repentance came to hand, as much 
forgiveness as her heart could wish came back 



bj retani of posi, with in invitetioii to c(»me to 
the castle, where her hdjrship hr m of her fint 
chiM, hearea Uess it, and a nice boj it was ! — 
Her kind reception bjr all her old friends at the 
castle, Hindennark and elsewhere, must be left 
to the reader's icnapnation. 

Well, cow, reader, torn thine ere, if thoo hast 
but one, thine eres, if two or a*ore, to the castle 
once again, where we sha!! 6nd a joUj partv of 
our old friends toasting their noses at 3Ir. I>ecas- 
tro^s great wooden &e as of oM tifue, heaven 
rest them merrr, and Old Cosi^^cjtl crackiii^ his 
jokes in the midst of them, lord of the manor of 
Cock-a^oodle now, and an esquire of vast sub- 
stance* humble senrjnt, moreover, and down at 
the delightful foot of Madam Ponstail of Dillr's 
Piddle — ^}res, he pushed his suit, and charging 
her on horsel>ack> often rode and saw his love, 
Nadam Frances Funstall> at Dilly's Fiddle. Of 
thb happj pair math vet remains to be said, so 
much that we must put it all into a volume bj 
itself, to;^ether with Old Comical^s journey into 
the west to par hisciebts, and see k^> old friends, 
in a new gold^laced waistcoat, a chariot and four, 
and Madam Frances at his side. — ^But we must 
DOW bring John Colboume on the stage, which 
ve shall do in the following manner. 

What is a flute : what is a grand piano? what 
is a French-horn * what b a whole band of mo- 
aick« if compared with the rich melodies of the 
dinner bell at the castle f How delicious was its 
harmonr that put a man in mind of venison and 
claret ! If Mr. Decastro had giren a general in* 
Titatioo, and the beUs had nn^ ibr church at the 
tame time, who were like lo have the largest 
eoogregMioQ^ be or the pnima ? Old Comic|ri 
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heard the sound, and licked hia lipa, for the lord 
of the manor of Cock-a-doodle was invited, as he 
always used to be when he worked on Old Crab's 
farm for a shilling a day and his victuals ; no 
more for his oddities than out of respect for his 
family, and pity for his misfortunes. There were-= 
enough at that time to send Old Comical into the 
kitchen ; but he had always a place at Mr. De— 
Castro's table, where he played the jester upon 
the company, who always took his little plea- 
santries and taunts in good part. — Well, so the 
dinner bell rang and brought the following good 
folks to Mr. Decastro's hospitable and sumptu- 
ous table : Mr. and Mrs. Grove, Oeorge and 
Julia, Lady Charlotte and Harry Lamsbroke, 
Old Crab and his wife, Genevieve and her hus- 
band, and lastly Old Comical, as aforesaid ; so 
down they all sat, and it must do your heart 
good, reacier, to see all the old party safe, sound, 
and merry in their old places, Mrs. Decastro 
and Lady Budemcre excepted, who were gone 
to town to look for that which they could not 
find in the country, videlicet, the devil in a great 
smoke. — Now the worst of eating is that it takex 
away the appetite, and when it has done that 
folks never quarrel with the servants for taking 
away what they cannot eat : all this was now 
done, and the wines and desert set, and the ser- 
vants sent out of the room : * Brother John,' 
quoth Old Crab, ^ shall we order this fellow in 
and hear what he has got io say V — Upon which 
Mr. Decastro rang the bell and gave orders for 
John Colbourne to be brought into the room. 
The butler immediately introduced John Col- 
bourne, and left him in the room to shift for him- 
self. The moment he entered it Genevieve 
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almost started out of her chair ! he was the man 
^ho waited upon her the last in her prison. The 
Cellow started no less at the siglit of Genevieve. 
^ Soy sir/ said Genevieve, * we are met again 
— give me leave,' said she, ' to introduce my 
vorthy jailor, at whose kind hands I have so 
long received my bread and water.' ' John 
Coibourae, I think you said your name is?' quoth 
Old Crab. The man bowed in silence. ' I have 
a wondrous curiosity,' said Genevieve, * to hear 
th^ sound of this man's voice ; he waited upon 
me for more than two months in my dungeon, 
and I never could get one word from him in my 
life.' — The man seemed confounded at the sight 
of ^Genevieve whom he did not much expect 
to see. * You say, fellow,' quoth Old Crab, 
* thai you have a demand of three hundred 
pounds upon the estate of your late master V * I 
nave,' said the man, * and half a year's interest 
due upon the money at five per cent.' * You 
will swear to the debt ?' quoth Old Crab. < I 
will swear to any thing,' said the man. 'Of 
what standing is the debt?' said Old Crab. * Two 
years,' said he ; ' I might have had my money at 
any time, but I knew it to be in safe hands ; I 
was paid five per cent, for my money at two 
equal half year's payments, and was well content 
to let my principal lie : and should have been to 
have had a million of money in such hands. I 
have often known my master put his tradesmen 
right when they have made a blunder against 
themselves, and pay them more than their de- 
mands.' ' Your master was a scoundrel,' quoth 
Old Crab, < and that two people in this room can 
prove, and one that would not stick even to be 
honest and go to church to hide any villainy 
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he had in hand : How long have yon lived wilh 
tills rascal V * More fhan two years,' said the 
man; *hc had hisvices, if there are any such things 
as \iceH, but he used me well.' ' Any such 
Ihings i>s vices!' thundered Old Crab, * what the 
devil d^yt' mean by that ? you have not come 
into a g;oo<l place for nothing if you have been 
taught to <loubt it.' < I doubted It before I came 
into it,' said the man. 'Then you could not have 
conic into such a place with a better character 
for it/ quoth Old Crals 'and might serve Iwo 
masters without ofTending either, Frederick and 
the devil.' ' I don't know whom you mean by 
Frederick,' 8ni<l the man, * my master's name 
was not Frrdrrirk hut Thomas.' 'Heighday!' 
quoth Old Crab, ' 1 christened the scoundrel, I 
must know his name 1 suppose : If you don't 
bcliove me, there sifn his father, ask him, you 
will allow a father fo know his son's name, I 
warrant : hui a word with you — you seem to be 
a fellow of notable principles to doubt if there 
be anj such thing as ^ice in the world, who 
taught you (his lesson ? you must have had a 
very good education.' * I do not believe in any 
God,' said the man, 'and if there be no God 
there ran be no vice, for vice is nothing ii not an 
offence to some deity.' OhI Crab's eyes flashed 
fire at these words, « Why,' said he, ' the devil 
himself believes and tien.bles, who are you?' 
'That the devil may do,' said the man, 'but he 
never gave me his rea?5on8 for it.' ' The devil 
IB a better friend of yours,' said Old Cud;, * ihan 
to give you any such gooil ia!vicr — Ije might 
lose you by it, and that woidcl be a pty afler all 
the trouble your friemis la\c taken if ;.«'iir 
breeding ; was your master of your o{»imcn !* 
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^ He was,' said the man ; * but held religion (o 
hare its uses, if a man had any design to carrj 
io a worMy diat the parsons had made a fool of, in 
order t<^ pick its pocket.' ' Good again,' quoth 
Ohl Crab, * such a master could not have had a 
better servant^ or such a servant a better master : 
Frederick held a Tery good name amongst his 
neighbours, no man ever had a better that de* 
served it worse ; but he was not the first man 
that went to church to serve the devil : his 
religion was wind tight and water tight in those 
parts, and it was his good luck to die before he 
wore his cloak out ; and as masters leave their 
servants their cast cloflies, it may serve jour 
turn, honest friend, now he b gone to too hot ^ 
place to want either coats or cloaks, or there is 
more mercj in Heaven than makes for heirs 
advantage— it is no matter, but, pray, how came 
my niece, here, to be given out to be mad V * It 
was a lie told to deceive people, for it was 
inteoded that she should be ravished and mur- 
dered, and buried under the floor of her prison.' 
Ail were much shocked at this dreadful assertion, 
which the man uttered with as much composure 
as *jBto9d morrow' to a friend. * Rape and mur- 
der were held to be no crimes with Frederick I 
warrant?' quoth Old Crab. 'Why,' said the 
man, * it depended on circumstances, if a friend 
stood in the way or the like : otherwise, if any 
passion or appetite were to be served, the crime 
was a mere bundle of straw.' * You scoundrel,' 
quoth Old Crab, * bow many had your master ia 
his gang of this pious opinion?* < There weie 
six of us, my master and his three friends Dc^ger, 
Barret, and Moreton, myself and another ser- 
vant:' <Younelf! that's wdl put in,* quoth 
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Old Crab, ' and shows tbftt you are not asbamedl 
of your principles : — But what became of the 
rest?' 'Dogger and Moreton were killed bj 
the iron chest falling on their beads/ aaid the 
man, ' which stood upon a shelf over fbat 
ladv's bed-room door, the same which lay 
amidst the blood on the floor: Barret, as sooo 
as he saw my master lie stabbed in the pas- 
sage, fled.' ' What became of your fellow- 
servant V said Old Crab. * I cut his throat,' 
said the man. * Why, you scoundrel,' quoth 
Old Crab, * will you tell us that you are a mur- 
derer to our heads V * Not so much for that,' 
said the man, * though I have cut throats before, 
but this was in my own defence.' * He would 
have cut yours, ha V said Old Crab. — ' No, but 
he said, when he saw my master lie in his blood 
with a knife in his side, that he would go and 
tell (be justice of the peace what a pretty nest 
of birds we were ; when I found he had changed 
the colour of bis liver I cut his throat to save my 
own.' Mr. Decastro arose and said he could 
not stay to hear such things, it was too shocking 
to be in the same room with such a fellow. Now 
it is astonishing how curiosity kept the ladies in 
their places, but they sat it out, though some of 
them trembled at hearing this man talk: ^Sit down, 
brother John,' quoth Old Crab, < let us hear this 
rascal's story : Well, child of grace, and what 
did you do with the man when you had cut his 
throat V * Dug a hole under the pavement of 
that lady's bed-chamber floor, and buried him 
with Dogger and Moreton, who lay knocked on 
the head in the door way.' * They may thank roe 
for that,' said Genevieve, * for I tied the chest 
to the door's-top, and set it on a balance, on pur- 
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pose.' . ^ How came you to be lo well prepared 
for U8, madam V said the roan. * One in the 
liouse was so good as to conceal (ba( note (show- 
ing the piece of paper which she found in the 
bready) under the crust of a loaf/ said Gene- 
Ticve ; .* is It your writing V * No, madam/ 
■aid the man, < he wrote it whose throat I cuU 1 
know his hand/ < It was well for me/ said Gene- 
vieve, * his throat was cut no sooner — but did 
none of ye hear the report of the pistol in the 

Eassage V ^ I heard it, madam, ana Barret too, 
at we were so confounded by the fall of Ihe 
iron chest, which struck me down, as well an 
the two first men that entered your bed-chamber, 
that we knew not what was come to us* Barret 
cried out that we were betrayed, and, groping his 
way to the outside door in the dark, locked us 
all in : I, for my part, took the corner of the chest 
which struck me down for a cut with some heavy 
sword, for I felt my blood streaming down my 
body, and expected to bleed io death : we 
waited some time, and finding all quief, I asked 
Barret to open the door and get a light, but he 
said we were best in the dark and where we 
were, for he was sure the house was entered 
by the report of the pistol, and that we were 
ambuscadoed, and wished be had seen the 
'devil before he had agreed to have any hand 
in the business : Upon which I told him that 
I had received a great cut from a swor4 in the 
shoulder, and would not stay to bleed to death : 
this terrified Barret, and he unlocked the door 
and ran out, when the first thing we saw was my 
master rolling and groaning in his blood in th^ 
passage, and a candle burning at its full length on 
the floor at a little distance from him : we readU 
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fionclijiled him to be shot, lia?ing heard the fe^ 
poi I of a pUtoli but preaently, upon turning faim 
to I'ttise bis bod^, we aaw the handle of a knife 
stii:king in his waistcoat, and found hirn to lie 
stebbttd, but how it came io pass we could not 
guess.' ' f stabbed him/ said OenevievOi ' ihc 
momeoi he shot at me, for the pistol, which you 
heard, was fired at my head : 1 expected that b« 
was killed on the sriot, for he lay motionless at 
my foot while I tried to draw the knife out ot hit 
side, which was driven in so far that I could by 
no means extract it ; I struck him witii all my 
might, and had beaten the breath out of his body, 
f suppose, or how can 1 account for his lying so 
quiel ? Yes, 1 did what I could to recover my 
weapon, for I naturally expected to have more 
use for it, but in vein, I could not get hold enongli 
of the handle r)f the knife, which f had diiveri, 
handle and all, in bis body, to draw it out — no, 
seeing a door before me, I made the best of my 
way to it, and got safe out, steeped to my elbows 
in blood.' ^ I admire your courage, madam, ' auid 
the man, ' though J have cause etww^h to lament 
the effects of it, for J was in hopes to have shared 
in the prize of your person.' * Villain !' ex- 
i'Jainied fJenevieve, ' have you the audacity to 
tell me so now to my face, in the midst and 
in the \tn'y bosom of my friends?' — ^ Madam,' 
said the man, ^ 1 am come to that pass to feai 
nothing, though a woman is rarely displeased 
at a man who tells her he has a desire for 
her ; we made all the speed we could io get 
help for my master, and, (inding myself less hurt 
than I had thought, J hastened to the next town 
for a surgeon, whom J found, luckily, in bis bed. 
As toon as I returned, I ran down the passage 
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to your apartmenfsi madaiDi and fomd the cause 
of oor coBfoBKNi there, the great iroii chest lying 
on the OooTf and Bf oreton and Dogger dead by 
its side*' — * And pray, sir, how long was it before 
yoo niksed me 7' < Now, and not before, i look- 
ed into your bed, the curtains of which were 
closely drawn, and, not finding yov in it^ I con- 
cluded that you Iiad taken the advantage of our 
confusion to make your escape. I came to my 
master, and said you were gone, at which he ex- 
pressed great vexation, and gave orders that you 
should be instantly pursued : I got the surgeon 
to put a plaster upon my shoulder, which had 
received no other injury than a cut with the cor- 
ner of the iron chest, and, procuring some men 
and horses, who were readily brought to our pur^ 
pose by the great reward offered for your recov- 
ery, put myself at their head, and sat out in 
pursuit of you.' ' You told them tlie road wo- 
man had broke loose from her keepers,' said 
Genevieve, ^orwhat pretence did you holdout?' 

* I had no occasion to deceive them, they were 
some of oor old party who brought you from this 
place.' * You had your labour for your pains, 
as good luck would have it,' said Genevieve, 

* though at one time we were all under the same 
roof: but pray, sir, what became of the dumb 
woman who waited on me first V ' She was not 
dumb, madam,' said the man. * Not dumb V said 
Genevieve, ^why she opened her mouth and 
showed me that she had no tongue in it.' * It 
was a trick, madam,' said he, * she had the string 
of her tongue cut when an infant, and could turn 
her tong:ue back into her throat ; she could talk 
as well as I can : she was despatched for speak- 
ing to her master on your behalf, my master 
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and »be came to a <|uarrel upoa i^ and he knock* 
•d iter braina oyt with a pokeff madam/ * Good 
beavena!' said Oenevieye, ^inio the hands of 
what a merciless gang had I fallen ! WeUt but 
there Was another that waited on me, what be- 
came of him? were his brains knocked out loo!' 
*You bad nearly done that for him yourselfi 
madam ; he came bleeding from your aparlBsentf 
one day, and said that you had knocked him 
down and fractured his skull, be would come no 
more into your rooms.' * He deserved what he 
goty' said Genevieve; * but, pray, what struck you 
all dumb ? Why was I not to be spoken to by any 
of ye r * It was my master's orders that none 
ahould speak to you, that when be came to apeak 
it might have the greater effect, and add to the 
horrour of your situation.' * By your manner 
of speaking/ quoth Old Crab, ^ you were not 
bred a servant, though you have now got a livery 
on youi hark ; — whence are you, and who? You 
are no En^iishinan by your tongue : give some 
accuunl of yourhelf, and how and where you and 
Frederick came to meet.' * I have no objectioa 
to tell uiy story,' said the man, ^ if you have 
time and patience to hear it.' ^ Tell it,' said 
Old Crab. 



7U£ HI8TOR7 OF JOHN COLBOURNB. 

^ I was born a gentleman.— (Old Comical at 
these words brought him a chair and looked at 
Mr. Decastro, who bade the man sit down.) — I 
am an Italian by birth, the son of a man of great 
opulence in Florence, whose name is Palestrozzi : 
1 was bred to the churcb, and had great expecta- 
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man went on to say that 1 mast now expect te 
fare worse, for that my4afher had declared, and 
bade him Cell me as much, tJiat 1 might look 
to myself for the future, uuless I ciiose io obey 
his orders, and do as it became the fioji of so dis- 
tinguished a father. Upon which 1 made no an- 
swer, but took the feeble old man in my arms, 
and, putting him gently down outside the door, 
locked it in his face. The whole of my allow- 
ance was instantly withdrawn, and I was left 
with a few pieces only in my escritoir. I paid 
my addresses at that time to a young lady 
in Florence, of good fortune and noble family, 
for whom, and for her money, I had a very 
great esteem, her name was Maria Masovelli, 
whose love for me was much more disinterested 
than mine for her. — I waited upon her one even- 
ing and was received in a very different manner 
from that to which I had been used, I was let in 
at a private door, and, instead of being conducted 
mto the house, for my proposals had been ap* 
proved of by the family, I was shown by an old 
woman into a little summer-house m the garden, 
where I found my Maria in tears : she sbopk 
hands with me in silence, if sobbing can be call- 
ed silence, and when she had recovered her 
voice, she said, we must meet no inQrCf and add- 
ed, that I must not be surprised (bat an 
should be forbidden the bouse of a §U^ 
for such unluckily her father ll»MM 
Here I received a wound in a (#M#r f- 
loved Maria with a very dlfhf0j^t feh 
from any which I ever si^ice Mf, fyf ^ 
woman. I now produced the bMf IM 
could find in my defence, but aim fitft 
I confess, much sooner thao I 9#JW8ll 
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tions have all met upon your eooducti and liave 
deputed me to come and try what can be done 
with you in regard to the profession which is now 
offer^ to your choice/' I broke in upon him 
immediately with all the abuse I could heap upon 
the clergy, and called th^m every opprobnons 
name I could thbk of, and spared not for blas- 

fhemies, as he called them, upon religion itaeliv 
Tpon which the old gentleman said, and with 
flome truth, that abuse was not argument, that to 
call religion a cheat, and the clergy a aet c^ im- 
postors, without being able to prove either the 
one or the other, was to bring abundance pf dit- 
grace upon myself indeed, but no iniory to tham, 
as long as I could not make the thmg out to be 
true : as for abuse, nothing became a gentleman 
less, or disgraced him more, and the rather when 
gentlemen too were the objects of it : in regard to 
religion and its truths, it was not like that I 
should have it in my power to bring it or its pro* 
fessors info contempt wifh the world that bad 
stood their ground against far more powerful aa- 
aaults, and came off wilh victory too ; it was aa 
good as to attack a promontory with a water- 
aquirt, (hat had stood from age to age unmoved 
by all the fury of a thundering sea. I think I 
shall ne\er forget the old man's comparison, 
which nettled me to the quick. He added, that, 
in regard to my profesi^ion, I might do as I 
pleased, but that my family had come to one deter- 
mination, which was, to own no relationship to 
an atheist : hitherto my father had bred me well, 
allowed nie a noble income, and put me upon a 
foot with the sons of the greatest men in Flo- 
rence. I confessed this to be true, and express- 
ed my gratitude for my noble breeding. The old 
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man went on to say that 1 mast now expect t« 
fare worse, for that my^klher had declared, and 
bade him tell me as much, that I might look 
to myself for (he future, unless I chose to obey 
his orders, and do as it became the son of so dis- 
tinguished a father. Upon which I made no an- 
swer, but took the feeUe old man in my arms, 
and, putting him gently down <Hitside the door, 
locked it in bis face. The whole of my allow- 
ance was instantly withdrawn, and I was left 
with a few pieces only in my escritoir. I paid 
my addresses at that time to a young lady 
in Florence, of good fortune and noble family, 
for whom, and for her money, I had a very 
great esteem, her name was Maria Masovelli, 
whose love for me was much more disinterested 
than mine for her. — I waited upon her one even- 
ing and was received in a very different manner 
from that to which I had been used, I was let in 
at a private door, and, instead of being conducted 
into the house, for my proposals had been ap« 
proved of by the family, I was shown by an old 
woman into a little summer-house iu the garden, 
where I found my Maria in tears : she shopk 
hands with me in silence, if sobbing can be call- 
ed silence, and when die had recovered her 
voice, she said, we must meet no more, and add- 
ed, that I must not be surprised that an atheist 
should be forbidden the house of a clergyman, 
for such unluckily her father happened to be. 
Here I received a wound in a tender part, for I 
loved Maria with a very different kind of love 
from any which I ever since felt for any other 
woman. I now produced the best arguments I 
could find in my defence, but she put me down, 
I confess, much sooner than I expected, and in 
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a manner which I as little expected as I was pre- 
pared for. Matters hii|l gone so far between «i 
that we had long since confessed our mutual at- 
tachment, which she now repeated on her part 
with manj tears, and said, that she would con- 
sent, for I vehemently pressed her to do it, she 
would consent to leave her father's house and fl/ 
with me if I were not an atheist : — *^ On an athe- 
ist," she said, **a woman had no tie, no pledge 
whatever of any the least security, both the head 
and heart of such a man must be bad, and she 
was now come to a resolution to renounce me for 
ever if it cost her, as she thought it would do, 
her life." Upon which she arose with more dig- 
nity than I ever saw in any womanr until I bid 
the honour to see you, madam," bowing to Ge- 
nevieve, <* and would have left me, but I caught 
her in my arms and told her that I was deter- 
mined not to part with her, and, drawing my 
sword, I held its point to my bosom, and said, 
that if she did not follow me that moment I would 
leave her a corpse upon the spot : upon this she 
uttered a shriek and fainted away at my feet. 
She had been engaged to some company that 
evening, was very richly dressed, and wore dia- 
monds about her of very great value ; I had ao 
eye to them for some reasons which will soon 
appear ; I took her in my arms and bore her to 
my carriage, which waited at the garden door, 
and, before she was well recovered, got her to a 
private house which I held under my orders in 
the neighbourhood. I now oflTered her marriagt, 
which she refused with the greatest abhorrence, 
and did not scruple to tell me to my face, altbondi 
she was wholly m my power, that she would die 
twenty deaths sooner than unite herself !• m 
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atheist. After two hours spent in vain promises, 
and entreaties equally vain, I came to threats, 
but, if any thing, with worse success ; vexed at 
this, and inflamed by her beauty, which was not 
a little enhanced by her perturbation, I tied my 
neckcloth over her mouth, and committed a 
dreadful act of violence — the moment she could 
disengage herself from me she ran to my sword, 
which I had put upon a table, and plunged it 
with so much force into her bosom that it came 
quite through her body, and she fell dead upon 
the floor* The first thing I did was to rob her 
person of her diamonds and every thing else of 
any value about it, and make the best of my way 
out of Florence, which I expected would soon 
be on. fire with the news of this night's exploits. 
I sold the diamonds and some valuable trinkets, 
which I found on the person of Maria, for a sum 
of mpney far exceeding my utmost expectations, 
and, putting on a disguise, passed myself for an 
EngHsh gentleman, and called myself John Col- 
bourne. My intention was to get into France ; 
on my way I fell into a gang of thieves that.lived 
by robberies and plunder; they matriculated me 
into their society, I resigned up all I was worth 
into the common treasury, and became one of 
the most desperate of the crew : they found me 
to be a fellow of courage, and a man of honour : in 
a little time by one or tivo very daring exploits 
I grew into very great repute amongst them, and 
added a great deal to their stock : one night I 
got a wound in making an attack on some gentle- 
men, tod, though I succeeded in bringing ofi* my 
booty, which was immense, I fell extremely ill 
with my wound, for I had received a brace of 
balb in my left shoulder, and, though put bto 
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the hands of a veiy skilful sargeon, I was like to 
die. As soon as the surgeon gave me over, the 
captain of our gang came to take his leave of me, 
and express his gratitude for the very great ad- 
ditions I had made to their treasury by my in^ 
vidual gallantry 9 and asked me, that no attention 
on hb part should be wanted, if I wouM lee a 
priest to prepare me for my end ? I shook the 
captain by the hand and thanked him kindly, 
but said I had no need of a priest for I was an 
atheist. ^* An atheist !'' exclaimed he, ^'an 
atheist !"— I re-affirmed it. ** If I had known 
that before," said he, *^ if you were known to be 
as brave a fellow as ever bore arms, we should 
have seen you damned before we bad made you 
one of us ;" saying which he left me to die. My 
fever, however, took a turn, and I got well again, 
and, though I had every attention paid me dur- 
ing my illness, the captain never once came to 
inquire after me. As soon as I was perfectly 
recovered, I received the following note from 
him which was signed by the hands c^ the whele 
erew. 
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TO JOBlf CaLBOVftl». 



'• III, 



^^ We, the undersigned, are come to a resolo^ 
tion to expel you from our society, and we here- 
by give you notice that you are expelled accord- 
ingly : the sum which you paid into our common 
' stock, on being enrolled on our books, shall be 
honourably refunded to you, and as much again 
be added to it as a reward for the signal services 
which you have done us at the hawd of youor 
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life : we are outlaws and banditti^ it is true, and live 
at war with society, but we are not as jet come 
to such a pass as to tolerate an atheist in our 
crew : we have reasons for what we do, and live 
in hopes to be forgiven at last : we have all of us 
been ill used bj the society with which we are 
at war, and look upon ourselves to be the instru- 
ments of vengeance in the hand of heaven for its 
sins and its injustice, and conceive ourselves to 
have as good conscience as nation that wages 
war against nation, and plunder one another, call- 
ing their robberies by the fine names of prizes 
and reprisals. But what hold can we have upon 
an atheist ? the oath which you swore upon your 
admittance into our troop is not worth one straw; 
for how can you regard what you swore ? what 
can bind you who have no reward to look to, no 
penalties to fear ? An atheist is a man without 
any courage ; he is not brave, but road. A man 
that is an atheist can have no conscience, and a 
man without a conscience can have no honour. 
We are all afraid of you to a man ; you may 
swear fidelity to us and our liltle army to-day, 
and betray us all to-morrow ! — If you are not 
gone from amongst us this night before the sun 
sets, we will fall upon you and murder you, and 
throw your body into the next ditch." — ^To this 
paper thirty names were subscribed, of which 
numberjour gang consisted without me : I soon 
found ittigh time to be gone, so I took what the 
captain TO handsomely offered me, and an excel- 
lent horse which he was pleased to cuU his own 
present, and away I rode after being hissed out 
of their cavern, which, it seems, war the most 
Ignominious mode of expulsion amongst them. I 
certainly was very rich in what I had received, 
VOL. III. 22 
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but not content with that I contrived to rob the 
robbers of a large golden cup which always stood 
by the captain at dinner, as a badge of hfai mag- 
nificence and his courage, for it was a prize taken 
by his own hand, when he received a terriblfi 
wound which had like to have cost him his life. 
I expected to be pursued, so made the beat of 
my way all that night, bending my course north* 
wards, and, after visiting several towns, came to 
Milan. Having plenty of cash in my portman* 
teau, I set up for a gentleman, hired a servant, 
and some good apartments, and sat down in them 
to cut out my plans, and count my money : hav- 
ing for that purpose locked my door, I shot out 
all I had out of four bags, upon a table, and found 
I had a sum equal to three thousand pounds in 
English currency. Let a man have what he 
will, his object usually is to put something more 
to it, which I did by selling my gold cup. I 
lived frugally upon my heap of barren metal, 
well aware that every bit 1 put into my mouth 
made if less. The noble allowance which my 
father made me in Florence brought me into some 
habits of luxury which gave me some trouble, 
and I wanted a great many tlun&;s which olliert 
could do verv well without. I had not been 
many days in Milan betbrc I met with an adven- 
ture which introduced me to a young man of 
great consideration in this place. 1 was taking 
my walk in the town before dinner, wh^ali o» 
a sudden, 1 heard a horse comins at flm speed 
behind me, bringin;j; a ladv on his back, and a 
bridle in his mouth, without Uchiz under the 
least control from cither. The lady held up 
her hands and called aloud for help, and her 
erics had brought a pack of rabble after her that 
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made matters worse, and, instead of stopping her 
horse, made him go the faster. Seeing what was 
the matter, and having some advantage of the 
horse, by being before him, I threw ofl*my great 
coat, that I might have no impediment, and ma- 
king a plunge at the head of the animal, I had 
the good fortune to get hold of his bridle : the 
horse, however, had no mind to be stopped, 
though I hung with all my weight at his head, 
but goiloped on, at a furious rate, and took me 
along with him for a hundred paces : such was 
the power of the creature, that, by tossing his 
head, rearing, and dashing, he several times took 
me quite off the ground : I stuck to him, how- 
ever, notwithstanding I had got some severe 
Mows on the legs, and the horse, after a little 
tkne, beginning to find that he had got more about 
liim, than he could very well run away with, 
iilackened his pace, by degrees, until he was fain 
to stand still and get breath. I now quitted the 
bridle and took the lady in my arms, in order to 
pull her off the saddle, which I did by main 
lorce, for she was fastened to it, the horse at the 
moment giving a plunge and bursting a strap 
which held her in it. The shock brought us 
both to the ground together : she, however, got 
no hurt, for she fell upon me ; but my bead, for 
I fell backwards, comuig with great force upon 
the pavement, I received a blow which stunned 
me for some time. When I came to my senses, 
I found myself placed on a sofa, in a magnificent 
apartment, and a surgeon standing by me with a 
lancet in his band, making due preparations for 
bleeding me. During (he operation, a gentle- 
man, about fifty years of age, came into the 
room> and, telling me that he was the father of 
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(lie lady, made me an abundance of fine speeches 
find lliiirikfey cloKinj^ all witli saying, Oiat I waa an 
\ni>iriitni:ui in the hand of Providence io aave 
h!» neice's life. 1 told liini that lie waa quit« 
fniatakeni that there waa no audi thing aa Proi> 
dance, and if there waa any merit, it iraa all my 
own. He atared at me aa if to hiok whether I 
wert made ail over like a man, and he could not 
have |iut on an air of greater astoniabment^ if be 
had found the tail of a fi»h under my coat. It 
waa not a time, he aaid, to ditipute any point witfa 
a man who had saved the life of hia orriy chiid, 
and his own too, for he never could have aur* 
vived her loss; but he waa ao much amazed $i 
my ag»ertiona that he begged to know from what 
part of the world auch a nian could come, who 
denit'd the being of a Providence? I told bim 
that I wiiH an Knglinhman, and watt come io make 
the tour of Ifaly, He wa4 unwilling, by any 
hiutnatr of meauij, to otUmd me, he aaid, but he 
ii:i<l always <rhl<^<^med the K/i^^iitjh to be a very 
wi)i<t and HeiKiilile |>eo|de : Jle left the room 
with an ^x|)re»^hioM of iioitotir in Uta countenance 
wliii:h U in rjuile irfinotJKible for tiu: to det»c:iihe. 
Tli^ »>tn'^('(m had tak<:n a basin of blood trom me, 
^U'lrli i^'Ave me great relief, and, having bathed 
tli<^ bfiiineM on my legit, waa |n'e|iaring to leave 
the rootij, nheii J begged to know hia fee; he 
gave me a look of indignation, and fe>aid he 
would not take any money from a man of my 
principles if he wanted a dtimerf and left the 
room tih if there waa a eontagion in it. Two 
aerviiniH prentti^My eame in and brought me some 
i:old nieattt and eeveral aorttt of winett, regarding 
me with a cautiouM ey<', and putting things towards 
me at arm'»s lengtli. 1 began to think that i 
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was in the house of some ecctesiasiick, and I 
was not mistaken. The young ladj, whose life 
I had probably sayed, now came in, very elegant- 
ly dressed, and some grave person, who looked 
like her mother, with her. She excused her 
delay to thank me for what I bad done for her, by 
saying that her father, who was a clergyman, kept 
her in a thanksgiTing for the mercies which had 
been Tonchsafed her, conceived, however, there 
needed but little apology if she had staid to 
thank heaven first, before she came to thiink 
me. *^ Madam,'* said I, '^ I am sure your mean- 
ing must have been very good in what you have 
done ; it is an injustice to me, however, to thank 
any but myself for what yon are pleased to call 
mercies : If I had not seized yonr horse by the 
bridle, at the hazard of my life, he would iiave 
run on, for any thing heaven had cared about the 
matter, until he had thrown you, and, perhaps, 
broken your neck. If you were under the pro- 
tection of what you call heaven, why did not 
heaven step in before me, and stop your horse ?" 
^* Sir," said she, holding up her hand to inter- 
rupt me, for she shewed every mark of horrour 
at what I was saying, ^< I had as lief my horse 
had run on as be stopped by a man of such 
shocking principles as your's, and given an op- 
portunity to bring in his interference to save my 
life, by way of proof that I was so totally aban- 
doned by Providence.*' « 3Iadam," said I, 
"you had better leave Providence to fight its 
own battles, than injure its cause by a weak 
defence ; if you take me to have been an instru- 
ment in the hands of what you call Providence 
to save your life, I must beg leave to set you 
right in that particular, by assuring you that 
VOL. in, 22 * 
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Providence never called out to me to run to jour 
asBistance, or had I any other call, whatever, 
except compaision for jour danger, which would 
bring ine again to risk aa much to aave any other 
lady'g life." The grave old woman who came 
with her laid nothing, but railed her handi and 
her eyes several timea while I was talking. The 
other changed the iubject, inquired very kindly 
how I did, and hoped I had taken no aerioai 
hurt : she tlien made me a courtesy, and, begging 
I would take some of the refreshments which 
had been set before me, left the room. I drank 
a glass of wine, and soon after went away. On 
going out of the house, a young man of good 
appearance followed me at a little distance till I 
came to mv lodgings, when I saw him take hii 
pocket-book, as if to make a memorandum of the 
street, and retire. The next day, being rainy, I 
kept close at home, and, pacing about my room, 
I fell into a train of thoughts which perplexed me 
not a little : 1 could not find any reason which at 
all satisfied me, why I should feel so much 
pleasure in doing a good thing, and pain at doing 
nn evil one. If good and evil are indifferent, 
Kaid I, why should one cause one sort of sensa- 
tion, and one another ? The saving the life of 
this young lady, gives me exquisite pleasure 
every time I reflect upon it ; but every time I 
think on my barbarous usage of poor Maria, I 
feel as if a viper bit my heart ! I seem to have 
somelbins like a court of justice in my inside, 
and a juuge always sifting in it, who never fails 
io reward me with plcsauie when I do a good 
thing, and punish me wilh pain when I do an evil 
one. '* How can this be V^ said I ; << am I not my 
own master? and cannot I feel as I please? what 
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IB it that makes me feel pain thus afler having 
done anj thing whether I will or not ? and then 
again feel pleasure, just as if I was under some 
control ? as if dependant on some power for my 
pleasure, which deals it out when he pleases, and 
as much as he pleases ; and does the like in giv- 
ing me pain when he sees fit ? I feel as if I was at 
school, whipt when I am naughty, and rewarded 
when I am good — and how can this be, when I 
am sure good and evil are indifferent? and con- 
science nothing in a man of sense ?" While I was 
in this current and flux of thought, one knocked 
at the door, and my servant came in and said a 
stranger wished to be admitted. I was in an 
agitation, and scarce knew what to give order 
for; who this stranger might be, and what he 
wanted, I could not guess. The things which I 
had done both in Florence and after I had left 
it, rushed into my mind like terrible apparitions ; 
I might be followed, detected, surprised, taken 
prisoner : I had done enough to expect all this. — 
" The gentleman stands in (he rain," said the 
servant. " Well," said I — •* stands in the rain — 
how many stand in the rain ?" " Only one, sir, a 
very young gentleman — I have often seen him — 
his name is Raphini." '' Show him in," said I. — 
The moment I saw him, I recollected him to be 
the young man who followed me the day before : 
I showed hiin to a sofa, and begged to know his 
business with me. '* My business," said he, 
*^ is of a very pleasing kind ; I am come to thank 
you for saving the life of a young lady for whom 
I en(er(ain a most passionate regard ; I walked 
after you to your lodgings yesterday, but had 
only time to take a note of your place of resi- 
dence, and am now come to have the honour of 
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shaking hands wilh a man to whom I am like to 
owe all my future happiness.'' Upon which he 
took one of my hands between both of his, and 
actually shed tears upon it ; I never saw a man so 
much affected in my life. As soon as he grew a 
little composed, he talked very pleasantly upon 
a variety of subjects, and seemed to be a man of 
thesuperiour rank of breeding and of intellect. He 
arose, and, after inviting me to dine with hiffl, 
looked like one recollecting something. — "O, 
but," said he, '' I have not told you the news : a 
large party of horsemen came to Milan yester- 
day, who had travelled from Florence in pursuit 
of a murderer, of whom they got intelligence in 
this place : the story which they tell is, that the 
son of a man of high rank in that city, named 
Palestrozzi, had first become an atheist, and after 
having given his friends much vexation, had 
ravished, robbed and murdered a young lady to 
whom he paid his addresses, and to whom, but 
for these his shocking primiplos, he would have 
been married. She was the daughter uf a man 
of consequence, and her name" — " wm Maria 
De Reik," said 1 ; ^< a twin brolhcr of mine com- 
mitted the murder, and we are so murk alike in 
our persons, that 1 am not at all surprised, if I 
have been mistaken for him and followed to this 
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place." 1 said this with a better command of 
myself than I could have expected, for I felt very 
much agitated. The young man expressed some 
astonishment at this, and said that he had a \ery 
great desire to hear me farther upon this subject 
at dinner time, when he should expect to see 
me; but was c^nin;; tliat moment to pay a \Wi{ to 
his dear Antonioneita. lie then left me; and 
giviA|g my servant orders to admit nobody else, 
' f 
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as I wished to take some sleep, I fell to think 
what had best be done. After turning the thing 
a good deal in my thoughts, I came to a deter- 
mination to sta/ in the place where I was at 
present, and made a memorandum in my pocket- 
Dook what lies I had told, that I might not Torget 
any, and contradict myself : this I have found to 
be a very good rule for a liar to go by ; it has 
been of great use to me, and I would recommend 
it to others. I now dressed mvself, and went to 
dine with my friend Ranhini : the entertainment 
was very sumptuous, andabout twenty young men 
of the best fashion in the place were there ; it was 
a gentleman's party only. A great geal of wine, 
which was of many sorts and very exquisite, was 
drank at dinner time, which, instead of extin- 
guishing thirst, poured oil on its fire ; in fine, many 
fell asleep and more drunk under the table. Sitting 
at some distance from the master of the house, I 
contrived to escape the wine, and to pick the pock- 
ets of every gentleman in the room except those of 
my young friend, who, though he had fallen asleep 
in his chair, had not fallen out of it, so I thought 
it best not to meddle with him. Having thus 
filled my stomach and my pockets, I departed. 
Coming to my lodgings, I unloaded my pockets 
of all that was my own as well as other people's, 
and, returning to the company, I fell asleep 
amongst the rest. Raphini was the first that 
awoke, and finding me to be the only man, be- 
sides himself, who had been able to sit in his 
chair, he touched me on the shoulder and beg- 
ged me to get up and help look to the company, 
6ome of them having fallen across the table, and 
many more rolled down under it. The first 
^ing we did was to give eaae to their throats bj 
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untying all their neckcloths ; when, stooping 
for this purpose, with a candle in my hand, jRa- 
phini discovered my pockets to be turned inside 
out. I pretended to be greatly surprised at if, 
and said I had been robbed of every thing which 
I had brought with me, even of my pocket-hand- 
kerchief ; thcL pockets of the rest not being turn- 
ed inside out as mine were, passed unnoticed 
at that time. — Servants were now called, and 
every man sent to his own house. Raphini called 
on me the next day, and after having asked me 
what I had lost, said I had but neighbour's fare, 
for every man, himself excepted, and whj ex- 
cepted he could not divine, had their pockets 
picked as well as myself. I told him, that, 
itmongst other things, I had lost a snuff-box set 
with diamonds, worth, in English, at least a thou- 
sand guineas. This exploit made a 6ne talk fai 
Milan ; and Raphini turned all his servants neck 
and heels out of his house. Within a few dayi 
he called upon me again, and brought a snuff-box 
with him of great value, and begged my accep- 
tance of it, to make amends for the one which, lie 
said, I had lost at his house ; but he could by no 
means prevail on me to accept of it upon those 
grounds. However the generous Raphini would 
not let me off so, for he changed his plea, and 
begged me most earnestly to accept of it as a to- 
ken of his gratitude for saving his Antonionetta. 
I refused again, and said, his friendship was worth 
a thousand such boxes, how valuable soever they 
mi^ht be, with which and the thanks of the ladj 
and her family I was more than sufficiently re- 
warded. « That friendship, then,'* said he, " 1 
present you in this box, which you must needs 
refuse if you refuse the box." I made a bow in 
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silence, and took the box: my acceptance of 
it gave him a great deal of pleasure. As soon 
aa he was gone, I was assaulted with such an 
host of armed thoughts that pierced me as it were 
with spears and arrows, and filled my heart with 
inexpressible anguish. ^^ What the devil can be 
the reason of this/' said I ; ^' were I known to be 
the robber, and like to lie hanged for what I have 
done, there were reason enough then to be unea- 
8j ; but I am not only not known, but not so 
much as in the least degree suspected : then, be- 
ing in perfect safety, why am I vexed and pun- 
ished with these executioners of the soul ? I am 
new in my business, that must be the reason of it 
-—have as yet some of those foolish prejudices 
hanging in my mind, of sin, of conscience, and a 
fear of after reckonings, for which I may thank 
my father and mother. I had best go and get 
absolution ! — no — not so bad as that neither, no 
priest shall ever be said to pick my pocket. I 
am a novice in these things, that is the matter^ 
custom will make all easy, and I will not spare 
now my hand is in.' I had not been in this place 
above a month before I had seconded this my 
resolution with dreadful crimes, and two, if not 
three, murders, and had the address to -escape 
being found in any : nay, I committed two mur- 
ders, and so contrived the thing as to stand upon 
a better foot with the relations of those whom I 
had despatched after the murders were commit- 
ted than before, but it will make my story too 
long to come to particulars. Now instead of 
disarming the terrible executioner within, every 
crime I committed tied new lashes into the 
scourge of conscience ; a power which I set 
down foe omnipotent, for do what I would J 
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could not subdue if. Sometimes I fancied Ihat 
I should sufier less if I ga\e mjself up (o justice ; 
one thing, however, I always held in reserve, 
and which I was sure would salve all sores, and 
Ihat was, if all should fail to appease and disarm 
the Fury within me, that scourged mc night and 
day without mercy or remorse, self-destruction, 
which was always within my power : and when 
I grew past relish for what some are pleased to 
call sin, or disabled from committing it, I would 
die by my own hand, and put an end to every 
agony at one blow. 1 had now paid some atten- 
tion to a married woman in Milan, which by 
some means got into her husband's ears, when I 
was set upon by bullies in the street one nighf, 
and had certainly been murdered, if my young 
friend Raphini had not fought like a dragon on 
my side and saved my life by laying two of the 
villains dead at his foot : I was seized l>y a 
very powerful man who held me in his arms 
like a vice while another ran mc twice throu;rh 
the body : Raphini, who deserved a better friend, 
for I slew his bi other one ni.(;ht in the street 
to get a woman whorn he protected out of his 
hands, which however, that is the author of 
the murder, never came to Rnphiui's know- 
ledge, Raphini, carried me in hiH arms to his 
own house, reprafcd his gratiude for the ser- 
vices I had done his Antoniunelta, put me into 
the hands of his own surgeon, a most skilful man, 
and took every care of me until I was able to get 
abroad again, when I took an afleettonale leave 
of him and his Antonionelta, whom he had junt 
married, and went info France. I never believ- 
ed in hell until 1 h:td kindled an eternal t<re in 
my own bosom ; I needed no other, for I had a 
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hell of my own, and, that I might never want tor- 
ment, I always carried it about with me, and 
should have destroyed myself one night to make 
my escape from it if my pistol had not missed 
fire.' * It were odds but you got into a worse/ 
quoth Old Crab. ^ Be that as it might,' continu- 
ed he, * I had come to such an extremity that I 
was ready to risk any change rather than bear 
the agonies which I felt, agonies which I could 
not at all account for : I threw the pistol upon 
the ground and called myself a thousand fools 
for what I had attempted : I am my own master, 
said I, to whom am I accountable for what I do 
but to myself? what lord, what master is this, 
that lives within me thai chides and rebukes, 
nay punishes me too, if I do any thing which he 
is^not pleased to approve of! what should I care 
for any law who do not believe in any of its 
penalties ? I must be a fool or a madman to vex 
myself with idle recollections — but why should 
an action which the world calls an evil one, wound 
me thus, like the Parthian, after it is past? what 
is it that makes my memory a nest of hornets ? 
How comes it about that I am thus stung within? 
what is it within me that is not under my con- 
trol ? not subject, but rebellious to my will ? for 
I would not be miserable if I could be what I 
would be : what is it that divides me thus against 
myself? who dares hold this sword of justice in 
my bosom, inflicts these dreadful wounds, i^hen 
I do to another what I would not have done to 
myself? 1 belie\e in no superiour power, there- 
fore can fear none ; Heaven' to me is but an uu- 
bounded uninhabited space, my fancy puts no 
terrible tenant in it, and calls it lord, supreme, 
almighty and I know not what : these dreams, if 
VOL. iii.^ 23 
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dreams thej be» which much I doubt, I leaTC to 
others, aad yet feel that scourge which piooa 
fools award the damned in hell. These reflec- 
tions followed the attempt which I made on my 
own life, when wearied with inexpressible storms 
and agonies of the mind, 1 threw myself upon 
my bed, and looked for some ease in sleep, but 
in vain : The fury followed me up slili with her 
damnable whip, and with the help of my imagine 
tion made sleep, a heaven to others, bell to me.' 
' I had a taste of that old devil's whip,' auoth 
Old Comical, * once upon a time, but I found out 
a way to put the old girl into good humour, and, 
though she gives me a touch now and then, we 
are very good friends in the main.' * By what 
means, sir?' said the man. 'Why, I turned 
Christian and parish clerk,' quoth Old Comical, 
* by this good gentleman's advice that sits next 
me, (meaning Old Crab,) grew to be honest and 
just in all my dealings, went to church, said my 
prayers, and it made a new man of me; I slept 
sound, ate and drank heartily, grew as merry as 
a cricket, and as fat as a porker. Come, said I, 
to my conscience, I am sorry for what I have 
done and have made all men amends, so let us 
have no more cuffing and kicking, old one : since 
which time I and the old cream of tartar have 
rubbed on pretty fairly on the average — she still 
spits in my face at times, but we never come to 
such a quarrel as to part snuflT-boxes : one day, 
it is true, I got to the cock and drew a pint of my 
master's strong beer over and above my allow- 
ance, when the old toad whipt up her foot, gave 
me a kick in the breech, and bade ifie go and be 
damned ! — what a devil of a pother here is about 
a pint of sixpenny, quoth I' — * Hold your tongue, 
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John/ quoth Old Crab, Met us heir this fellow 
. oot/ * From Italy I went into France/ continu- 
ed the mani ^ and soon found my waj to Paria, 
w^ere I found means to drown reflection for 
a time in the gayeties and debaucheries of the 
place, for I had plenty of money left and stuck 
at nothing to gratify every appetite that called 
upon me : here, after a run of excesses, I fell 
sick, grew daily worse and worse, and when my 

Ehysicians, for I thought I should be safer iu the 
ands of three than one, told me that it was their 
duty to warn me of my danger, they almost 
frightened me to death. I lay on my bed and 
pondered upon death, what it could be, and 
what would become of me ? If, said I, I am to 
be called to some bar to give an account of my 
deeds on earth, and if those things, called the 
Commandments, are the laws of some supreme 
judge, my head is devoted who have broken 
them all ! — My mind, like a thing that is sore 
all over, could touch on nothing but what gave 
it pain ! my fires within, as if aided by those 
without, for I lay in a burning fever, flamed 
. fiercer now, and the thoughts of what I had done, 
shot, like red-hot arrows, through my soul, giv- 
ing me as it were a double pain, by lancing and 
burning at once. Hell, said I, if true, must be 
ease to this ! — and in my phrensy I prayed 
heartily to the devil to come and take me into 
hell for a refuge ! when I was in health and could 
take what pleasure pleased me best, I had 
brought myself to believe that there was no 
God ; but now I was sick, and like to die, I 
grew terribly afraid that there was one : fear is 
a very troublesome thing, and I felt at this mo- 
ment the full effects of it, and I had no way to 
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get rid of it but to cling fast to my atheism: 
for an avenger of crimes was of all things the 
most horrible to my soul. Matters were in an 
even scale with me for a week, and I hung tremb- 
ling on a balance between two worlds, there was 
not a grain of sand to choose either way, when a 
friend of mine sent me a new physician who un- 
dertook to cure me, and whether he had any 
hand in my cure, or not, I will not say, but I cer* 
tainly got well under his care. There lived a 
grave gentleman at this time in Paris, an ecclesi- 
astick, whose house I visited for no other rear 
son than because he had a very pretty wife, 
against whom I had an ill design; for I had taken 
it into my head that he had more beauty in his 
house than came to his shar^, if he kept it all to 
himself: the 6rst thing I did, as soon as 1 was 
allowed to go out, was to pay this man a visit, nol 
to see him, but bis wife : calling at his house 1 
found him sick in bed and given over by his phy- 
sicians : finding his wife to be in the room with 
him, which, indeed, she never left, for she was 
one of the best of wives, I expressed a greater 
desire to \ see my friend and take my leave of 
him, for if I were not admitted into the sick 
man's chamber, I found I could not expect to 
get a sight of his lady : and it was with great 
difficulty that I got admittance at last: but he 
said that he thought that he might be of some 
use to me in his present situation, knowing me 
to be a man of what he called loose principles, 
and he sent for me to his bed-side, where I found 
his wife praying by his pillow : I kept my eyes 
fixed upon her until she arose, for she had been 
kneeling down, and as soon as her prayer was 
ended, I came to the sick man's bed, and, ihak- 
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iiig him by the hand, asked him how he did? 
He laid, with a calm smile, << that he had but a 
very short time to live ; his physicians bad done 
their last datj, which was to bid him prepare 
for death, and he was prepared accordingly ; for 
ho told them that a matter of such weight had 
not been put off tUI sickness came, for he never 
was better prepared to die than when in the best 
health.; things were uncertain here, and life, 
amongst others, as uncertain as any of them all, 
and it were madness in any, who could not so 
much aa reckon one day upon it, not to be fully 
prepared to go out of the world;" His wife, at 
whom I cast an eye as often as I could, stood 
weeping at the bed's foot, with her eyes stead- 
fiistly fixed upon her husband's face, as if she 
would look her most while she could see him. — 
*<My dearest Anna," said he, ^^ I should take 
these tears more kindly if tliey did you no injury, 
but you know that they must give me pain, and 
what gives me pain, 1 am sure, must injure you. 
— Cease, then, to vex thy gentle bosom, Anna ; 
He, in whose service I have spent mj life, will 
be good to me, will take care of me, will make 
me happy : let that be thy comfort during our 
short absence from each other ; it will be but a 
short one, my Anna : trust to our kind heavenly 
Father in this matter, thou hast ever been too 
good to be forsaken by him. If he should please 
to tuke me into heaven, come, my Anna, when 
his will shall be, and fill the measure of my hap- 
piness ; for, till thy coming, something will be 
wanted to make it full. — But I feel that I must 
soon resign thee to his care on earth — Oh, what 
pleasure will it be if I can but look at thee ; see 
thee warm in his services who hath blessed us iu 
VOL. III. 23 * 
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each other here, and thy heart not ceaae to Be 
grateful to him, even when he has taken me away 
from thee. Come here to me, mj clearest wife, 
for I feel that I am this moment called ; give me 
thine hand. — The only thing that gives mj aoal 
disquiet, dear Anna, is our parting ! — All else ie 
peace — God bless you !" Saying which, and hit 
words are engraven on my memory, the sick maa 
died as calmly as if he fell asleep. I cannot WW 
that I had never been present at any man's death 
before, because 1 have murdered several witk 
my own hand, but no death ever touched mi^ 
heart like this. My late dangerous state, and ul 
tbj horrours and dangers that attended it, came 
into my mind ; and, I confess I was a good desl 

Iuzzled to make it out how this man came by all 
is serenity, when I, who expected to die as 
much as he could do, was tossed and vexed with 
storms and agonies. How comes this differenca 
between us? said I: this man could die more 
quietly than I could go to sleep ! Why should 
my heart be torn by furies, and by dragons, at 
an hour like this ? Terrified at I scarce knew 
what, and at going I knew not where ? This man 
died like a brave fellow : if I had died I should 
have died like a coward : this determined me in 
favour of suicide. — It were best not to wait tobo 
frightened in this manner — instant death is the 
best ; it culs short all idle fears and fancies.*-* 
The diflferent habits, constitutions, tempers, and 
complexions of men must put in all this differ- 
ence ; I am one who am not made to die calmly ; 
my foolish head runs too much upon rapes and 
murders that I have committed, for me to be at 
all quiet at such an hour. These thoughts oc- 
curred to me when this man dropped his head 
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«pon his wife's bosom, and expired witfaotit a sigh 
but for her he loved. She was overwhelmed 
^with sorrow ; I tried to comfort her, but was not 
much of a hand at it, so I made the best of mj 
way out of the room ; and, whether she suspect- 
ed my design upon her, I cannot say, but I could 
never get any interview with her afterwards. AH 
the good which I derived from this scene was a 
firm resolution immediately to blow my own 
brains out, if ever I should be taken ill again, 
conceiving the Brst door to be the best to get out 
of a bad house. The common hangman, however, 
had like to have saved me the expenses of powder 
and shot, for I very soon after had as narrow an 
escape as ever any man had who deserved to be 
hanged. Disappointed in getting possession of 
this lovely woman, who died in convulsions soon 
after her husband, for such was the poignancy of 
her grief at his loss, who was young, good, and 
handsome, for good, people called him, for some 
reasons best known to themselves, parson and 
fool having ever been two words to express the 
same thing with me, (some looked at Old Crab 
here, but he took no notice,) disappointed, I say, 
in getting possession of this lady, whose grief 
threw her into fits, and brought her speedy 
death, I was willing to make the best use of my 
time, and followed a smart woman home from one 
of the theatres, that took ray fancy vastly. She 
was a little like you, ma^^am," said he to Gene- 
vieve, ^^ though not by any means so handsome ; 
she entered a passage, I followed her : we 
came to a door, at which hung two lamps, when, 
seeing me, she asked me what I wanted in a pri- 
vate passkge ? I made my apologies and said, I 
expected to find a nearer way to my lodgings : 
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afce told me there was no thoroughfare, «id en* 
tered at the door, which a lervant imtantlj 
closed against mei and there I stood for a little 
time like a graven image. I knocked at the 
door, when the same serrant re-appeared; I 
asked him if the ladr whom he had let in belong- 
ed to that house ? lie said she was his mistress 
and that the house was her's* I asked ber name ? 
It was Pjrreau. I went awaj, baring so well 
noted the place as not to be at vny great loss to 
find it agam* Making a good raanj inquiries I 
contriTed to pick up more particulars of this 
lady's matters than I bad any reason to expect. 
Thus prepared, I called on her in a few dajt, 
and was admitted bj the same serrant, who was 
directed to say, that a stranger would speak with 
his mistress upon some important matter : I was 
shown into a nandsome apartment, where, baring 
waited some time, she came in and another with 
ber, who was too much like her not to be known 
to be her sister. These two sisters joined their 
purses and lived together in a very elegant man* 
ner ; I was asked for my errand, when I spoke 
as follows : — '' Madam,^* said I, addressing the 
lady whom I had followed from the theatre, 
** what I have to say mnst be said to you alone, 
as it concerns you only." " Yon may say what 
you please, sir," said she ; " this lady is my 
sister, and we keep no secrets apart." — " Matters 
of love, madam, I presume." — " No, sir," said 
she, interrupting me, "not even those; I beg 
you will speak on." "Then madam," said I, 
" I must beg leave to ask a question, lest I be 
misinformed before I proceed. Do you know 
such a person as Mr. RainomI ?" " I do," said 
she, changing her colour ; " what, on earth, bare 
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you got to say about him?" "He is ready, 
madaniy to take you under his protection, and .to 
fly with you, if you can get to the house of Mrs* 
Vibaud, which, as I am told, is about seven miles 
from Paris." " It is impossible," said she, " that 
Mr. Ramond can be returned; he cannot, he 
dare not return!" — " Nay, madam," said I, "it 
was no longer ago than this morning that I saw 
him ; and, telling him that I knew where you lived 
by accident, I received this message which I 
have now delivered, and leave you to make 
what use you please of my services." Upon 
which I arose and made my bow, as one going :•— 
" Mr. Ramond," added I, " was pleased to say 
that he was, for some reasons, very glad of a 
stranger, as I am to him, to take this message to 
yon — perhaps those reasons are not unknown to 
you?" "They are not, sir," said she, "but 
stay a little ; you say that Mr. Ramond and you 
are strangers, pray how came this matter on foot 
between you ? Where did you meet ? How 
became you acquainted ?" She was in such agi- 
tation, and asked so many questions, that I scarce 
knew how to answer her ; fearful of having one 
put which I might not know what to do with, and 
willing to get away as soon as possible, I said I 
met the young gentleman accidentally in a morn- 
ing's ride, and dismounting to change the posi- 
tion of his saddle, I held his horse, that was a lit- 
tle unruly, while he did what he wanted, and this 
casual interview brought on some talk between 
us ; amongst other things, I told him of my ad- 
venture in your passage the other evening, when, 
as you may recollect, I came to your door. " I 
do very well," said she, — and was going on, 
when I again bowed, to the ladies — and said I had 
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an engagement — ^*one moment} w^*^ said abey 
** pray leave jour addresB."-— I put a card into 
her hand which had a false one written on it, 
and went awaj. The particulars of this lady's 
affairs, which I contrived to pick up in Paris, 
may not be of importance enough to be brought 
in here, to compensate for the time the tale will 
take in the telling : suffice it to say, I watched 
her door until I saw her set out in her carriage, 
when I rode after her, and found she took the 
road for which I was well prepared: having 
armed myself, I took two men armed with 
me, who rode after me, dressed like servanta : 
as soon as I was got out of Paris, I aent 
them on to an appointed place where they 
ahould have a carriage in readiness, and lie io 
wait for me, 1, in the mean time, following that 
of Madam Pyrreau, which, for some reason, 
did not go very fast : when it came to tiie place 
of my ambuscado, my two men ran to the neada 
of the horses, and with their pistols kept 
Madam Pyrreau's servants in check, while I 
robbed the carriage of their mistress : they were 
spirited fellows, however, and chose to contest 
tne point with us, when I shot the footman dead 
upon the spot, and the coachman, 6nding three to 
one against him, leaped upon his box and drove 
away on a full gallop, leaving his mistress, who 
had fainted away, lying on a bank by the road 
aide. I made all the haste I could to put her in* 
to my carriage which stood at hand, and drove 
away to the house prepared for my purposes not 
a mile from the spot— dogged, as I found after* 
wards, by the coachman mounted upon one of the 
coach-horses. When Madam Pyrreau came to 
her senses, she made all the noise and fust which 
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women usually make in these cases : I ordered mj 
two fellows to4[eep watch at a little distance from 
the house, and carried my prize by main force 
into an upper room, and locked myself in with 
her. 1 tola her she had best be quiet for all cries 
were equally fruitless, as all resistance was vain. 
She defended herself, however, against every at- 
tempt in a very extraordinary manner for an hour, 
by which time I had nearly torn all the clothes 
off her back — she now became exhausted and 
could scarce have held out five minutes longer, 
when the room door was forced with great vio- 
lence, and in rushed Mr. Ramond himself, and 
seized me with the utmost fury : I heard a firing 
of pistols at that moment, when five or six men 
ran into the room, and I was made a prisoner. I 
should not have known Mr. Ramond, had not 
Madam Pyrreau cried out in a voice of one fran- 
tick with joy, ** O my dearest Ramond ! save me ! 
save me ! I was instantly carried out of (he 
house, at the door of which I saw one of my fel- 
lows lie dead ; one of the men who had me in 
custody was Madam Pyrreau's coachman, who 
told me, amongst other kind things, that he would 
take care to see me hanged for shooting his broth- 
er : I was then forced into Madam Pyrreau's car- 
riage, which took the road to Paris : on the way 
the carriage was stopped by highwaymen, and I, in 
the scufBe between the people who held me in cut- 
tody and the robbers, contrived to make my es- 
cape into a wood : and a narrow escape it was, 
for two of them ran after me into the thicket, but, 
it being dark, I gave them the slip, and the hang- 
man too : after midnight I crept into Paris, con- 
trived to get to my lodgings, and, packing up my 
property, paid my landlord, to whom I made an 
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excuse of a relation expecting to die^ and sat off 
immediatelj to Calais, with an intension to sail for 
England. Your son and I, sir,' said he to Mr. 
Decasiro, * happened to be passengers in the 
same boat, and here we first became acquainted 
with each other. Soon after we were afloat the 
wind began to grow humoursome and capricious,!^ 
the master whom all the boats obey, and was 
whimsical enough to bring us back again to 
Calais : here we were forced to stay for a week 
before we could get off, during which time your 
son, sir, and I became great friends ; something 
more than civilities passed between us, he made 
me a confidant in his affairs, told roe why he left 
England, and that he was going to London to call 
his agent to an account for negligence in his remit- 
tances ; haying very little money to carry him 
there, and finding, for we had mutually trusted 
one another with each other's affairs, finding that 
I had a good sum of ready cash, he borrowed the 
three hundred pounds with which his estate now 
stands charged to me : and if he had borrowed 
len times as much it had been all the better for 
me — we were wrecked on the English coast, and 
I saved nothing but my life : he, luckily having 
what he had borrowed of me on his person, came 
to shore with it in his pocket. My loss was very 
great : seeing me in a fit of despair, he generous- 
ly told me that, having taken me up a rich man, 
he would not set me down a poor one, and, if I 
did not feel too much indignity in the offer, he 
would make me his confidential servant : I said 
if 1 had known nothing of him before that mo- 
ment F should rather choose to wear his lively than 
my own rags, for to rags I must needs come, if 
none would accept my services : thus 1 became 
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his servant, and we took places in one of the 
publick carriages which brought us to London, 
when I found, to my no little comfort, that he was 
a man of good fortune, and his behaviour to me 
ever since has been that of a person of generosity 
and honour.' At these words the man arose, 
when Old Crab said, * We have not done with 
you yet, we know little of this scoundrel's history 
since he returned to England, we would be glad 
to hear all you know of him from that time to 
this, leaving out those matters only with which 
my brother and I became acquainted.' The 
man took his seat again, and proceeded as follows 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

John Colboume's Narrative concladed. « 

* Mr master, for so I shall now call him, and 
it is but fit I should, for I had now put on his 
livery, my master and I staid some time, it might 
be two months, in London, after he had settled 
his matters there, waiting for the arrival of two 
friends from Paris, the name of one was Colonel 
Barret, the other Mr. Dogger — they had run into 
some difficulties, it seems, and had no easy 
matter to make their escape out of that city. 
Dogger, heir to a good estate, but his father 
standing in his way, he borrowed pretty freely 
upon it when he came to London ; Barret, a 
gambler of no common skill, fell to his old trade, 
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uml, at one sittiog^ fleeced a young nobleman of 
twenty triousand pounds. My master, who had 
fought a duel witii his own brother, upon which 
account he had left England, grew v«ry uneaaj 
in London, and told hia friends, that unleaa he 
could find a place where he could live more at 
his ease he would return to Paris : all his relar 
tions, he said, were become bitter enemies, and 
would be glad to hang him if they could catch 
Iiim, and his uncle, whom he called Old Crahi 
had hunted him like an old blood-hound/ *^ I 
am the man,' quoth Old Crab, * and there sita 
he,' minting to Acerbus, 'whom this rascal 
woulci have murdered.' * I beg for your excuse, 
sir,* said the man, * if I have usedf any disre* 
sncctrul words.' — * No matter, no matter,' quoth 
Old Crab, * go on.' — ' The summer being at hand, 
my master said he would stay no longer in town, 
upon which he and his two friends, Dogger and 
Karrct, took a journey info the country to visit 
some friends there, noon after this he took his 
house upon the banks of the river Dee. This 
hoiiRo, the property of a man that was any thing but 
honest, was very well placed for a gentleman who 
might have no objection to n convenient e&rnpe 
by water if need were ; and his thoughts by day 
and dreams by night ran him in the head that 
need would be ; for my master fell into a like 
disease with myself, or rather weHkn«.>HK, he held 
no command over his own ima^inRtion, which 
dressed up scarecrows and idle effiuics that 
scarce a baby would be frip^lifened at ; these 
insubstantial shadows haunted liim, and every 
little unexpected noise would fiutler him like 
a pij;eon : he had got it in his head, that his 
brother died of some wound which he gave him. 
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he had heard it so reported in Londoit, and else- 
where, and that very great rewards had been 
OtSered for his head. He would lie concealed for 
a month together in those apartments which 
jou inhabited, madam,' said the man to Gene- 
vieve, * and in these gloomy moments he had as 
good been put into any hell as that within him : 
here he would admit none but myself to wait on 
him, and gave out that he was not at home. One 
night he had been dreaming about some idle tiling;:, 
when he arose in a great fright, called mc out of 
my bed, and we made our escape in the dark, 
like some that had broke prison. He had got it 
in his weak brains that the house was beset, that 
he should be dragged to jail and be hanged for 
the murder of his brother : and if he had not got 
intelligence soon after, that his brother were alive 
and well, of which intelligence I was the means, 
for I took a journey to Oxford on purpose to get at 
the truth, he had come to a determination to leave 
England for ever. " I wish he had," said Gene- 
vieve, ^* or been hanged before he get hold of 
me!" — Well, madam,' continued the man, 'as 
soon as he got this news, he got the news too, by 
my means also, that his brother was not only 
alive but was soon to be married to you, madam, 
which had like to have driven him mad ; for he 
told me that he hated his brother worse than any 
devil he had ever known, and loved you to dis- 
traction ; so you may easily think what a tumult 
the news of your union with his brother might 
stir in him. He now set aside all thoughts of 
being hanged, and fell to plot your destruction^ 
which he said he would bring to pass if he could 
not set possession of you, or die in the attempt. 
He forthwith wrote letters to his £riend% Doggisc 
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and Barret, who, though the v apent much of their 
time at oar house, happened to be then at Bath ; 
and instead of corning to us, called upon ut to 
come to them, the colonel having some fits of the 
gout at that time, and using the baths. My master 
sent me to Bath, and came to Oaken Grove in 
the disguise of an old woman with a basket of 
matches and ballads, to pick up intelligence, and 
forelay his grounds for his plot. This done, he 
came to ns at Bath, where he gave orders for the 
carriage to be made which brought you, madam, to 
the banks of the Dee ; under the pretence that it 
was made according to the directions of a mad 
doctor for the removal of a lunatick : the outside 
looked like a chariot made tn the common 
manner, while the inside was a strong bo\ made 
with two lids to it to lock on the outside, which 
had the form of doors usual to all carriages. 
The very great security of this, you, I believe, 
madam, were soon very well aware of. My mas- 
tered fricnch, Dogger and Barret, came into his 
plot upon a promise of sharing; your fortune with 
iiiin upon liin marriage, for which your person 
wan to he held in pawn, to be shared among them 
by force in case of your refusal, and of which, 
f hope for your excuse in saying, I, for my ser- 
vices, was to come in for a part.' * As pretty 
a brood of devils,' quoth Old Crab, 'as ever 
was hatched in any nesl in hell !' — ' While this 
plot was a-breedin;;, madam, Barret fell ill, and, 
getting into sofue danger, he gave up his share in 
it in a great fright ! he believed, he said, in a 
future account, and was determined to blot thin 
article out of his bill, by a sincere and hearty re- 
pentance. I was standing near his bed when he 
said this, and was forced to leave the ro«m in a 
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moment for fear of laughing aloud. Barret har^ 
ing given up what, indeed, he was at (hat time not 
very likely to keep, his share in this thing, my 
master got acquamted with a young gentleman 
named Moreton, whose character and colour suit- 
eVl my master's to a shade ; bold as a dragon in all 
sorts of mischief, and a fellow of as little remorse 
as a mill-stone. I scarcely believed in a devil 
before I knew this man ; he made a convert of 
me, for I am sure if devils existed, he must be 
one incarnate. He had been disinherited by hi;)^ 
father for committing force upon his sister, and 
cutting his mother's throat, who attempted to 
prevent him : he was the son of a surgeon, and 
bred to the same business ; and after having com* 
mitted the said acts, he dtsentombed and anato- 
mized his mother's body, and read a lecture on its 
parts. He had the address to escape the law in 
these matters, but I cannot come to particulars ; 
his father's suspicions, however, were sufficient 
to bring down his vengeance upon him : from this 
sketch of his character none will dispute his title,^ 
I should think, to Barret's place in this business. 
All was now ready for our northern expedition,, 
as we called it, your little cottage was to be at- 
tacked in the night, madam, and you were to be 
taken out of it by main force* Before we fixed . 
our day. Barret very unexpectedly recovered ; 
some may think, perhaps, who believe in such 
things, that his furnace was not as yet heated hot 
enough for him, so be was permitted to take 
another little turn in this worlds and do a little 
more mischief in it before he was cast into hell 
fire : bis sickness and his fears fled together, and^ 
he repented as he promised to do, but not of 
coming into our plot, but of his desire to be left 
VOJL. III. 24 * 
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out of it ; his tears did not fall in vain, he wa» 
re-admitted into our conspiracy, and added to the 
strength of our plot by adding to its number of 
complotters. As all were to be sharers io the 
plunder, this expedition was undertaken at the 
joint expense of the party, and they calculated 
upon a high per centage for their money. — Now, 
madam,' said the man, still addressing his dis- 
course to Genevieve, * the day was fixed, and we 
sat oiT upon this out expedition, but we wasted 
a great deal of time on the road, by getting so 
very drunk at the inns, as not to be at all aUe to 
proceed; We passed ourselves off for a party 
of gentlemen on our way into Cumberland to see 
the lakes. The singularity of our carriage rmbed 
some curiosity, but the curious were left to shift 
for themselves : Coming within a mile of your 
cottage, madam, I was despatched to make in« 
quiries, and returned with the very unwelcome 
news that you were residing for the present at 
the castle, where it was thought you would stay 
until your marriage, which was soon io take place, 
were solemnized. This threw our party into 
much dilemma, and we expected at one time that 
the thing must be given up : as to attacking 
the casUe, none was so hardy as to have any the 
least thought of it, except Moreton, who was 
laughed at for his pains. Not knowing what 
course to follow, plotting and unplotting until we 
were tired, one evening, for we had been in the 
neighbourhood several days, we took our draw- 
ing tables, paper, pencils, and other matters at 
it should seem for the purpose of sketching views, 
but really to mask our design, and walked to the 
banks of the lake opposite to the castle, to be up- 
on the look out and see what luck might throw 
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in our way. Presently we saw a lady walking 
alone on the opposite shore, when my master 
took out his pocket glass, and exclaimed, with an 
oath, that the game was in view. We immedi- 
ately concealed ourselves behind some bushes, 
lest we might be ,««pected of any design, «.d 
my master gave me directions where I might be 
the most likely to find a boat. I had not run 
many paces along the bank before I found one 
chained to a tree, furnished, as good luck would, 
have it, with all necessary matters to put it in 
motion. I flew back to my master, we immedi- 
ately put crape upon our faces, and were all of 
us in the boat in a few minutes : — what followed, 
I believe, is already known.' — * Yes,* said Gen- 
evieve, *and not like spon to be forgotten.' 
^ Our pursuit of you, madam, after you made 
your escape out of my master's house, will fur* 
nish little worth the telling. We heard of you 
several times, but picked up more false intelli- 
gence than true, which very much favoured your 
escape, and led us far enough astray. We ex- 
amined post-chaises, carts, waggons, stage-coach- 
es, caravans, and sometimes took the liberty to 
look into gentlemen's carriages ; we inquired at 
turnpikes, publick-houses, inns, lodging houses, 
and provision shops, but all equally in vain ; so, 
after having spent a week and all our money inr 
this wild-goose chase, we returned to my master 
with an empty carriage, empty pockets, and 
foolish faces.' — ' This has been a pretty busi- 
ness, indeed,' quoth Old Crab, * and, put to my 
girl's affair, I will challenge any family in Eng- 
land to produce two examples of equal wicked- 
ness and atrocity.' — Genevieve asked the man 
several questions, one of which was, how they 
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contrived matters on the road to Frederick'! 
house? He said that she was passed every 
where for a lunatick on her way to a mad-house, 
and one so powerful and so dangerous, that they 
were forcecf to arm themselves for their own de- 
fence ; this story, however, was not told unless 
there was any necessity : we avoided all towns 
as much as possible, which added a great deal to 
the length of our journey,' said the man, * and 
. stopped several times at private houses, where 
relays of post-horses were held in readiness. It 
remauis, madam,' added he, * that I should make 
some excuse for the severities shown yon while 
I was in waiting on your person ; I have to say 
that they are entirely to be put to my master a 
account, whose orders were really rather miti- 
gated towards you than exceeded ; and I will not 
hesitate to confess fairly upon what account: 
the truth, then, is, that I was myself in love with 
you, 80 much so, that 1 often had a thought of 
playing false to my master, and would have done 
it if I could have seen the least chance of suc- 
cess in contriving your escape ; and one view 
alone, which I forbear to repeat, kept me strict- 
ly honest after all.' Upon this the man owned 
that he was very sorry for the part which he had 
taken in this affair, and humbly begged that Ge- 
nevieve would have the goodness to forgive him, 
in token of which she threw him a glove from 
her arm; the man said he was satisfied, and. 

Sacking it up, kissed it, and returned it to the 
air owner, and that with a grace which shewed 
much good breeding. He then said that he was 
quite a stranger to the laws of this country, and 
what might be due to them for what he had just 
confessed and done he could not tell ; he sub- 
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mitted himself, however, entirely to Ihe mercj 
of the fafnilj, and was willing to come to any 
trial which might be deemed proper. How it 
came to pass he could not tell, but he thought, 
that if one man were more miserable than ano- 
tber he was that wretch, and could be glad to 
end, if an end were to be had, a life which, for 
tbe value of it, were to him better lost than 
found. He then congratulated Acerbus upon 
the possession of so fiife a woman as Genevieve, 
with no little elegance of phrase and manner, 
made his bow, and left the room : in the night 
he put a period to his existence with a pistol, 
and was found dei^d in his bed the next morning. 



CHAPTER XIV, 



Such was the end of this Italian vagabond, a 
wretch whose crimes and whose vices h^xe rare- 
ly been exceeded by any. A singular proof of 
the force of imagination may be recorded here, 
for the amusement of the curious : this man had 
a deep scar on his temple, which added not a 
little to the savage character of his countenance. 
Genevieve's first child was marked in a very 
extraordinary manner with such a scar, and that 
on the same side of its face ; it was, in other 
respects, a very pretty baby. 

The end of this history is now nearly answer- 
ed, as far as the chief design of it goes ; what 
will be added will be put down rather for (he 
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general reader's entertainment, than in further- 
ance to such chief design : having two things 
in our view, to tell the right storj to all such as 
have anj acquaintance with the family, and as 
amusing a one as possible, to such as have not 
any knowledge of it. 

As soon as the waggon arrived at the castle 
with what goods had been the property of Fred* 
erick, great curiosity was excited in all, to see 
the furniture of poor Genevieve's dismal apart- 
ments : all of it came safe, not even the wooden' 
form, not even the earthen pitcher out of which 
she drank her cold water in her prison*house 
excepted. The huge iron chest, too, stained 
with the tilood of Moreton and of Dogger, was 
there ; and even the knife which gave Frederick 
bis fatal wound was found amongst others. Ge- 
nevieve knew it from the rest, which came with 
the other things, the moment she saw it. Herbible 
and her prayer-book, too, came safe. All these 
things, however trifling matters they may seem 
to others, excited a great deal of feeling and in- 
terest at the castle, and Genevieve took an odd 
whim to build two rooms at her cottage, though 
not under ground, without any windows, and into 
these she disposed the furniture of her dungeon 
from point to point, in the same manner in which 
all things were placed in her prison ; and these 
two rooms so much resembled those in which she 
had been confined, that she said she always felt 
a momentary flutter whenever she unlocked the 
door, which opened into them to shew the apart- 
ments to her friends. She had a case made for 
the dreadful cross which she always kept locked 
for the greater curiosity. This whim put a pret- 
ty ornamental wing to her cottage, and answered 
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Tery well to her Bervants' offices on the other 
side : but of this thus far. 

Old Craby upon examining Frederick's bureau, 
found, to his no little surprise, that he was by no 
means a poor man, having money in bank-stock 
that brought him in more than a thousand pounds 
a-year: his book of accounts was an example of 
accuracy, on the first leaf of which was his agent's 
address in London, who was luckily known to 
old Petticraft the lawyer, which circumstance 
saved Old Crab some trouble in his executorship! 
for Petticraft recommended the man to Frederick, 
the man being a relation of his, and could explain 
who Mr. Fleming was, for Petticraft was privy 
to Frederick's change of name. Frederick's 
money came to his father, who settled it upon 
Acerbus's younger children, principal and inter* 
est together, and it was like to come to a great 
amount by the time it were wanted. 

Time, the sovereign balm to every wound, had 
now brought a little ease to Mr. and Mrs. Decas- 
tro's feelings, and they really felt more for Frede- 
rick's loss than such a man as he at all deserved ; 
but it is high time to take our leave of one, we are 
sorry to call him a relation, who cast so deep a 
stain on the name of Decastro, and of human 
nature ! ^^^ 

rSf* B. This brings the history of the family down 
to the year 1808, since which time some 
remarkable events have occurred in it, of 
which, if the readers of this History feel 
any desire to be informed, the Authors have 
the permission of the family to give then 
such information. 
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